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Art. I—THE MODERN THEORY OF FORCES. 
II. ris. Shen 
By C. B. WELcH, LL.D., Union College. 


In a former article, we examined the modern theory of forces 
in the light of its own definitions, its consequences, and its con- 
fessions. We found the definitions to be confused and contra- 
dictory ; we cited, from Spencer and Bastian and others, confes- 
sions of inconclusiveness and invalidity, and pursued the theory 
to some of its inevitable consequences of materialism and fatal- 
ism. In the present article, we purpose to consider.this theory 
in reference to life and mind, and examine it in: the light of. 
consciousness, reason, and revelation. First, in reference. to. 
mind. tg 

In this higher field of observation the subject is psychical, 
not physical, else it were the same field still, language itself. 
were false, consciousness itself deceptive, and the term correla- 
tion meaningless, and all measurement impracticable (for matter 
cannot measure itself), and all knowledge impossible, for there 
would be nothing that could know, perhaps nothing that could 
be known. Who, at least, could say that there would be any- 
thing that could be known? This alternative would prove more 
disastrous to the supporters of this theory than to admit the 
existence of mind. In this higher field, then, the subject is 
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psychical, not physical; the agent is spontaneous, not mechani- 
cal; hence, no common gauge can here apply its measurement. 
More than this, in this higher field, this psychical subject, this 
spontaneous agent, is a rational person, not a material thing— 
knowing itself and knowing surrounding things, but not known 
of them; knowing forces, controlling, employing, applying 
forces, yet not itself a force ; capable of thinking, of feeling, of 
willing, as forces are not ; competent to reflect, reason, love, 
and worship, as forces are not ; conscious of freedom and obliga- 
tion and responsibility, as forces are not; cognizant of justice 
and injustice, of right and wrong, of merit and demerit, as 
forces are not. No theory of forces, however modern, can de- 
grade a person, a psychical, spontaneous person, to a force. 
Conscious of such a nature and such ability, the mind sees, be- 
tween itself and material things, a distinction which no theory 
of forces can obliterate—a distinction more indestructible than 
any force.. 

Through the mind we learn of matter by tracing material 
facts, although matter cannot reverse the process and learn of 
mind, To know matter we must study the facts; so, to know 
the mind we must study the facts. While the facts of mind 
are utterly diverse from those of matter, they are (to say the 
least) no less certain. The knowledge of mind is, at least, as 
solid as the knowledge of matter. Only by our knowledge of: 
mind can we verify any knowledge of matter. Mental con- 
sciousness is the primary essential. In this fact of mind our 
knowledge begins, and through it absolutely does our knowl- 
edge extend ; and by this testimony we learn how distinct and 
different are the fundamental characteristics of mind and mat- 
ter. Consciousness and thought and choice, which are charac- 
teristic of the one, are impossible to the other. Again we 
ask, what common measurement can be applied to such diverse 
facts? What common gauge will answer for mind and matter? 

But more than this, how can we know ourselves? Only by 
our own consciousness. And how shall others know us? Not 
by the appliance of any mechanical measurement, but by study- 
ing our manifestations of mind and character in the light of 
their own consciousness. Our deeds may be entirely decep- 
tive. How, then, does the estimate of their apparent and real 
value vary? The very action, which at first the public deemed 
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commendable, may, when understood, appear culpable. Why 
is this? Because conscious intention gives real character to 
human action. ‘A man may smile and be a villain.”” On the 
other hand, a frown may be in sport, like the play of a father 
with his children, and thus be a sign, not of anger, but of love. 
The same blow may smite down an enemy, or quicken the 
merriment of a friend. The same action and act may be the 
salutation of a saint, or the kiss of Judas betraying Jesus. 
And so these words of Solomon have been accepted by the 
world as a proverb: “ Faithful are the wounds of a friend; but 
the kisses of an enemy are deceitful,” Why, again we ask, 
why this varying estimate and this varying value of human ac- 
tions? Again we reply, because the conscious intention gives 
real character to the action. Thus, we understand, through 
our own consciousness, the apparent paradox, but the real pro- 
priety, of the statement so beautifully made by'the poet-king 
of Israel: ‘“‘ Let the righteous smite me; it shall be a kind- 
ness.” 

But no such rule can be applied to the movements of matter. - 
It is utterly impossible even to attach to them any character, 
either of merit or demerit. The blow from a falling hammer 
may kill a man, and yet, by universal consent, involve not the 
least moral character; while that blow, if impelled by malice 
prepense, becomes murder, and the perpetrator is, by universal 
consent, comdemned as guilty of a capital crime. 

But more than this—long before the public may have under- 
stood his conduct and character, the man himself has under- 
stood both, as he, at first and fully, was conscious of his own in- 
tention; and long after the public may have rendered its ver- 
dict of praise or blame, the man himself has known whether he 
was rightly judged. 

As we study the facts of matter and of mind, further and 
further do we get from the correlation of material forces with 
mental action. 

But more than this—while no keenness of observation and 
no mechanical gauge can possibly determine the character of 
an external process—such as the stern, persistent, and painful 
surgery of Dr. Brown Sequard in the critical case of Mr. Sum- 
ner, which seemed intended to kill, but was designed to cure— 
the man may even misjudge his own physical acts unless he 
Study his own consciousness, and thus know himself. 
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In St. Vitus’ dance how shall others understand, how shall 
the man himself understand, his strange actions, unless he ques- 
tion his own consciousness, and know whether these actions are 
with or without the consent of his will? whether they are 
the effect of mental choice or the effect of physical disease? 
If, on the one hand, action be known by the testimony of con- 
sciousness to be involuntary, and thus adjudged to have no 
moral significance; so, on the other hand, may inaction, as in 
the case of paralysis, be known by the testimony of conscious- 
ness to be involuntary, and so be adjudged to have no moral 
significance. Thus, within the range. of human actions, the same 
act may, in the true light of consciousness, have different char- 
acter and value, and totally different acts may, in the same true 
light, have the same character and value ; while opposite action 
and inaction may have precisely the same value without any 
character—as in the St. Vitus’ dance and in paralysis—or have 
the same value with a definite character, or have different val- 
ues and different characters. Not only may precisely the same 
kind of action have an utterly different character and estimate, 
according to the mental intention, but it may produce an en- 
tirely different effect, according to the mental intention, which 
prompted it—now with a friendly intention imparting pleasure, 
and now with an unfriendly intention imparting pain; thus, in 
its result, differing both in quality and quantity, according to 
the mental intention—baffling the calculation of the most watch- 
ful mechanical gauge. So, the same word, producing the same 
material vibrations, will, according to the feeling it represents, 
awaken joy or grief, pride or shame, attraction or repulsion, 
defy and elude the most skillful mechanical measurement. No 
fixed mechanical gauge, then, can be applied in this higher 
field; no material measurement is possible ; a fortzorz, no quan- 
titative equivalent can be found. 

If, then, from the standpoint of experiment, Prof. Barker and 
Bastian and Bray and Spencer and Tyndall found it “ a hope- 
less attempt to establish anything like a quantitative estimate,” 
from a still higher standpoint (in consciousness itself) we see 
the attempt is hopeless. 

Now, of these factors—force, matter, mind—which do we 
know best? We know matter only through force. But are 
we conscious of force? No; we are conscious only of its im- 
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pressions on us, its attractions and repulsions, gravitation and 
diremption, solidity and extension, etc., which are the results 
of force, and of these we are conscious only through the senses. 

Are we conscious of thinking and feeling and willing? We are 
directly conscious of these; but these are spiritual acts—at least, 
different phenomena from solidity and extension. If, as Mr. 
Spencer is compelled to admit, “The utmost possibility for us 
is an interpretation of the process of things as it presents itself 
to our limited consciousness” (see Bastian, p. 2), this is es- 
pecially true when we pass from the realm of things to the 
realm of persons. It is not through the bodily senses, but 
through consciousness itself, that we know the mind ; and thus 
our knowledge of mind is at once more direct, more complete, 
and more reliable. This decisive point Mr. Spencer is com- 
pelled to concede: “ The personality of which each is conscious, 
and of which the existence is a fact beyond all others the most 
certain, etc.” (First Prin. p. 66); and Mr. J. S. Mill (Zntroduc- 
tion to Logic) is compelled to assert: “ Whatever is known to 
us by consciousness, is known beyond the possibility of ques- 
tion.” Now, if consciousness is “the light of all our seeing,” 
both what is within and what is without, it is obvious how 
much of our knowledge it includes. In this light of conscious- 
ness we may learn, each for himself, and better than his neigh- 
bor can tell him, what mind is. 

And the first answer of consciousness is, that mind is dis- 
tinguished from matter—the self from the not-self—in which 
simple judgment two important things are involved: the one, 
that the mind or self zs, and the other, that mind is distinct 
from matter. 

Again, the answer of consciousness is, that mind is a spon- 
taneous agent, acting without compulsion, and even in spite of 
compulsion; again, that mind is a rational agent, capable of 
knowing itself and of knowing the material universe—capable 
of recognizing and obeying obligation. But not only does the 
mind see itself as person, and not thing, possessed of a will in 
liberty, and a rationality to guide that will, and a conscience to 
respond joyously to the harmony of the will and the reason, or 
sadly to their discord; the mind not only sees what it zs, but 
also shows what it is. Superior to material forces, it brings 
them into a higher unity than of themselves they could ever 
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attain, making them subserve a human organism; elevates 
the life-principle to a higher service than mere instinct; exalts 
the senses to a nobler office than that of mere sensual gratifi- 
cation ; employs all these, at the behests of its own rationality, 
to serve and secure a higher and still higher manhood. This is 
utterly different, both in kind and degree, from what pertains 
to physical forces. Thus, by the right of its own conscious ex- 
cellence, it holds dominion, and for the purpose of augmenting 
that excellence, it puts all physical forces and all life-instincts 
and all the bodily senses in subjection to this higher unity. 

By this twofold process of induction and deduction, from 
the standpoint of scientific experiment and from that of phil- 
osophic observation, we see how “hopeless is the attempt to 
establish anything like a quantitative equivalence ;”” how hope- 
less the attempt to establish a correlation between the forces 
of matter and the activities of mind. 

. But the direct argument from mind is by no means exhausted. 
Moral government exists. We recognize its obligation upon 
ourselves; we impose the same obligations upon others. It is 
- vindicated by the individual conscience and by the public con- 
science, and sanctioned by common law, and appealed to 
in every struggle for freedom, justice, and reform. This recog- 
nition, this vindication, this sanction, this appeal—all are con- 
firmed by the individual conscience, making each a law unto 
himself; leaving each at liberty within this moral realm, yet 
holding each responsible, with supreme sanctions of commen- 
dation or condemnation, which the human soul cannot escape— 
a confirmation superior to all skeptical reasoning or theoretical 
contradiction or scientific adjustment. Nothing of this kind 
can be said of material forces; it cannot but be said of mental ac- 
tivities. There can be no correlation between them, either 
quantitative or qualitative. On the one hand, material forces 
never become responsible, however much they may be em- 
ployed by the mental activities; on the other hand, mental 
activities never become irresponsible, however much they may 
employ the material forces. The distinction is essential and 
immutable. Correlation here is impossible. And yet, the 
modern theory of forces contradicts this highest dictate of the 
soul, and—in spite of the evidence of literature and law, of 
private and public recognition, of conscience and reason—de- 
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nies the possibility of moral government and of all morality. 
It places in the same category material forces and intellectual 
and voluntary action, denying all difference in kind and quality. 
“‘ All actions,” says Bray, p. 309, “ organic or inorganic, mental 
or material—all actions being equally necessary, there can be no 
antrinsic difference between them.” Merit and demerit, praise 
and blame, at once perish. Dr. Meissner proposed to show 
not only that heat is a mode of motion, but that vegetable and 
animal life, and human will and love and thought, and even 
.God, himself, are but motion /—the one, no less than the other, 
subject to necessity and destitute of morality !! 

Its logic is sound, if its premises are valid. Merit and de- 
merit are not predicable of mere force; and voluntary action 
is, by this theory, transformed and degraded into mere force. 
-Hence, merit and demerit are not predicable of human action! 
According to the modern theory of forces, both morality and 
moral government, therefore, are impossible! ! 

We would not discard this theory, solely or primarily, be- 
cause of its consequences; but, because it is unsound, we dis- 
card the theory with its consequences. _ 

But, not to dwell longer upon the argument from mind, we 
pass to another direct argument—the argument drawn from 
life. 

After the admission of Bastian, that “the intermediate links 
in the life-process are not easily established,” and Virchow’s 
-statement, that “ chemistry has not succeeded in forming a blas- 
tema (the general formative compound of tissues), nor physics 
in forming a cell—what does it matter?” And Spencer's 
confession, “‘ The forces which we distinguish as mental come 
within the same generalization (as the nervous). Yet, there ts 
no alternative but to make the assertion ;’’ and Prof. Tiedeman’s 
declaration, ‘“ The origin of organic matters and living bodies 
is altogether beyond the range of experiment ;” and Bray’s as- 
sertion, “ The first requisite is life, which, so far as we yet 
know, proceeds only from life;” and Huxley’s admission, in 
his inaugural address before the British Scientific Association, 
(1871); “ Looking back through the prodigious vista of the past, 
I find no record of the commencement of life, and, therefore, I 
am devoid of any means of forming a definite conclusion as to 
the conditions of its appearance.” After such admissions it is 
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not necessary to linger long upon the question of life as related 
to the modern theory of forces, however fully we may choose 
to consider it for the sake of the discussion. Evidently, the 
process in nature is to evolve life from life ; vegetables from the 
living seeds (each after its kind); fish from the living spawn; 
animals from the egg or living germ; and man from the living 
germ or the egg. 

The earth brings forth, not something from nothing, as it 
would if life—the greater—were evolved from mere physical 
forces—the less—but what it has received as a living concep- 
tion, the physical forces (heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
chemical affinity) each and all aiding to develop, but not cre- 
ating, the life. 

If spontaneous generation ever be effected by the skill of 
man through strange and arbitrary combinations, yet, sponta- 
neous generation is not nature’s method. 

Everywhere through nature’s realm, so far as we can trace it, 
in the present or in the past, life proceeds from life. The 
scientific rule is scrupulously observed: Causa equat effectum. 
The vegetable takes lifeless mineral ingredients, and, applying 
light and heat, transforms these lifeless ingredients _ into 
living matter; this is effected, as Bastian himself admits, 
“under the influence of pre-existing protoplasm,” (II: p. 77.) 
Crystals, evidently, as Bastian also admits, are statical aggre- 
gates ; living organisms are dynamical. Crystals, in forming, 
emit heat; organisms, in growing, absorb heat. Organic mole- 
cules or atoms have mobility; inorganic molecules have im- 
mobility. Inorganic bodies are built up from without by ac- 
cretion; organic bodies grow from within by assimilation. 
Organic living bodies have the power of reproduction or self-mul- 
tiplication ; inorganic lifeless bodies are incapable of self-multi- 
plication or reproduction. In the life-process there is a ceaseless 
strife between vital affinity and chemical affinity—the former 
proceeding to build up, the latter to destroy, the organism. 
The life-process is the triumph of the former, which not only 
employs other physical forces, but subjects even chemical affin- 
ity and gravity to its high purpose. Indeed, Prof. Clark asserts 
(‘‘ Mind and Nature,” p. 7), “ Organized beings exist in direct 
opposition to natural chemical affinity.”’ If this be true, we see 
the less probability that chemical agency, however skillfully 
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employed, can create life, and the greater propriety in Huxley’s 
statement: “ Constructive chemistry could do nothing without 
the influence of pre-existing protoplasm.” (Bray, p. 35.) 

To careful, and even to careless observation, life ever appears 
employing forces, superintending and directing their service, 
using them as constructive aids to bring it nourishment and to 
build up for itself a fitting organism, so that every seed shall 
have its own body, and every plant its own distinct form, and 
every animal its own characteristics, and every man his own 
individuality or personality. For its use, life seeks out appro- 
priate forces, separates them from the inappropriate, and sub- 
jects them to its service, producing a higher unity by its own 
mastery, and a greater diversity for its pleasure and profit. 

We would not, then, style life a force—not even a vital force 
—but an activity, or life-power ; while mind is not a force—not 
even a spiritual force—but a spiritual activity, or mental 
power. 

- The distinction is by no means illusory or unimportant. It 
reveals the barrier between matter and life, between matter 
and mind—a barrier which we have no fear that scientific pro- 
gress will ever break down or remove, however much some sci- 
entists desire to effect this. < 

There may be vital forces—chemical, like the digestive force 
of the stomach, which may be imitated in the chemical labor- 
atory ; mechanical, like the propulsive force of the heart, fol- 
lowing the most precise rules in hydraulics; muscular force, 
moving the limbs like the mechanical action of the lever; there 
are these vital forces which, together with physical forces, like 
heat and light, the life uses in its activity and power; forces 
which are correlated to each other, but which the life uses in- 
stinctively and directs not as equals, but as servants to ac- 
complish its higher ends. 

Prof. Barker labors through successive pages to prove, what 
we readily admit and assert, that all these physical operations 
under the supervision of life are in correlation. While he ad- 
mits, inevitably, that vital force (as he styles the life-power) is 
different, dominating the physical forces, asserting its superior 
right, “ uniting substances which in inanimate nature ever flee 
from each other, separating that which is incessantly striving to 
unite” (p. 4); and, without even pretending to demonstrate, 
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he merely assumes correlation in such contingent phraseology 
as: “‘chemistry doubts not her ability to produce.” . . “A 
few years hence will doubtless give us,” etc., etc. 

Life is a feeling of want or need which goes forth into spon- 
taneous activity and reproduction. Do those who clamor for 
spontaneous generation (archebiosis), and pretend to effect it, 
produce such life? As a power, life is as primitive and inde- 
pendent in its origin, as are the forces in their origin. While it 
differs from them in kind, it is also their superior in degree; 
the life-instinct, whenever and wherever it appears, directly 
going forth with original authority to take for its service and 
assimilate to itself whatever it may select from earth and air 
and sea and sky. In the simplest processes of the life-power, 
this authority is manifest in its on-workings, and within this 
whole range zustinct rules. In the higher processes of this 
same life-power, within the range of sentiency, sezse, with in- 
stinct, rules ; and in the highest processes of this same life-power, 
within the range of rationality, reason, with sense and instinct, 
rules. So that within the human sphere, as zo¢ within the 
animal or the vegetable, even sense and instinct are attended 
by the informing presence of reason. 

There is, then, between the physical force and the life-power, 
a distinction that is fundamental, characterizing the force as 
mechanical, the power as living ; making this the user, that the 
used; and by the very distinction in kind, ruling out correla- 
tion of forces as not applying in terms, nor possible in fact. 

This view of life is confirmed rather than confuted even by 
the explanation of Dr. Carpenter. As Dr. Carpenter is con- 
spicuously put forth by the American editor as the representa- 
tive of the modern theory of forces in its application to life, 
we shall be pardoned for referring more freely to his lecture. 
(See “ Correlation of Forces,” etc., edited by Prof. Youmans, 
PP. 401, 402, 411, 412, 414, 419, 420, 421, 425. See, also, Bal- 
four Stewart’s “Conservation of Energy,” p. 161. Also, Le 
Conte, pp. 185-6-8, 197, 201.) 

We have presented the negative argument drawn from the 
admissions and discordant definitions of the advocates of this 
theory, and the positive arguments drawn from the nature of 
mind and of life. By this two-fold process of argumentation— 
direct and indirect—we have shown the invalidity of the 
modern theory of forces. 
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It is obvious to remark that the view we have taken accords 
with sacred Scripture, as might be shown by repeated references 
from Genesis to Revelation. 

Here, then, we reach the limit of the specific discussion in- 
volved in our subject; and here we can logically rest. Yet it 
may be justly expected that we refer to the modern theory of 
evolution, based, as it is, on the modern theory of forces. 
With this we shall conclude the discussion. 

We admit an evolution originated by a divine Creator, guided 
by a divine intelligence, and governed by a divine purpose, an 
evolution consistent with the conservation and correlation of 
forces throughout the material universe. But the modern 
theory of evolution, based upon the modern theory of forces, 
discards a divine Creator, a guiding intelligence, and a con- 
trolling purpose, and assumes a force that is physical, persist- 
ent, ultimate, unintelligent, unconscious, unknowable, which 
evolves itself into all things that are—matter, life, mind, or, to 
be specific, into heat, light, electricity, magnetism, chemism, 
consciousness, reason, volition. Now, it follows, from what 
has been said, that evolution based upon the correlation and 
conservation of forces, as applicable equally to life and mind 
nd physical forces, is untenable. If life and mind are funda- 
mentally and essentially distinct from physical forces, the 
modern doctrine of evolution is impossible. If life and mind 
are not convertible into heat, light, electricity, magnetism, and 
chemical affinity, and these physical forces convertible into 
mind and life, then the modern theory of evolution fails. 

This theory of evolution is unsound, not only in its founda- 
tion, but unsound in itself: 

1. It is assumed by its leading advocates, like Mr. Spencer, 
as the settled and only theory, when it is not demonstrated nor 
proved. Thus it violates the very principle on which positive 
science presumes to rest, and invalidates its own process. As 
an historical fact, this theory of evolution is not proved; as a 
scientific fact, ‘an absolute law,” without a law-giver, it is not 
demonstrated. We might safely go farther and say, what is 
not necessary here to affirm, that in the nature of the case it 
never can be verified by induction (historic or scientific), never 
can be demonstrated by positive science. | 
2. This theory assumes that force, out of which all things 
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are to evolve, is unknowable. Now, by what authority of pos- 
itive science does it make this assertion? How does it know 
so much about this force as to warrant the assumption that it 
is unknowable? Granting, for the sake of the theory, that it 
may as yet be unknown, does it therefore follow that it is un- 
-knowable ? 

3. It assumes this force to be the ultimate, the primary or 
first. But this contradicts the preceding assumption that it is 
unknowable. If it is unknowable, how can it be known as pri- 
mary or ultimate? And more, there is no proof that this un- 
knowable force (as Mr. Spencer styles it) is ultimate. Mr. 
Spencer admits that there is no such proof. Why stop with 
force as the ultimate? Our consciousness forbids this—z. g., 
our consciousness declares that in personal experience an exer- 
cise of will is before force. More than this, our observation 
forbids it. When the person dies and the will ceases or is 
withdrawn from the human frame, personal force ceases. 

4. It assumes that this unknowable force is physical—t. ¢., 
force without intelligence, or wisdom, or purpose ; blind force, 
acting. by chance or by necessity, “ whirling and whirling ever- 
more until it becomes self-conscious.” and thinks and reflects. 

To say that this force is physical contradicts the assumption 
that it is unknowable. More than this, experience and obser- 
vation forbid this fourth assumption—e. g., observation indi- 
cates that all force in the material world is wisely ordered, and 
that all organisms are skillfully adapted: the eye to seeing, the 
ear to hearing, the generative organs to reproduction; so that 
long before they are needed, as they form in the womb, it is in 
exact and complex accordance with the laws of optics and 
acoustics and reproduction, precisely adapted to future use in 
these directions. And these are samples of universal nature. 
At the same time, our experience declares that force adapted 
to a purpose is guided by intelligence—a declaration which no 
logic can confute. More than this, we infer the nature of a 
cause from the nature of the effect. But for this principle in- 
duction itself were invalid, and positive science utterly incon- 
clusive and useless. So here the effects bear the marks of in- 
telligence, of wisdom, of purpose ; therefore, the cause must be 
intelligent and wise, and not mere physical force. 

5. This theory of evolution assumes not only that this force 
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is unknowable, yet, at the same time, ultimate and physical, but 

also that it is unconscious. Again we reply, this contradicts 

the primary assumption that it is unknowable. If unknowable, 

how is it known to be unconscious? ‘Thus the contradictions 

involved in this theory multiply. It contradicts, in the sixth 

place, a fundamental axiom in reasoning, causa equat effectum 

—an effect cannot be greater than its cause. But here isa 

physical force without intelligence, wisdom, or purpose ; an un- 

conscious force evolving (according to this theory of evolution), 

forces that are living, conscious, intelligent, wise, and 

moral! Here is the greater constantly evolving from (coming 
out of ) the less—the higher from the lower! “ Causa equat effec- 
tum,’ say these “ more advanced thinkers ””—the effect equals 
the cause—and with mathematical precision they demonstrate, 
if a cause (C) produces an effect (E), then E=C. So, if E pro- 
duces another effect (S), then S=E=C. Therefore, by the 
onworking of these causal forces, no degree or ‘equivalence of 
force is destroyed or annihilated, so that the effect shall become 
less than the cause, whether to the tenth or ten-thousandth 
link in the chain of progress. And so we say as earnestly and 
confidently, causa equat effectum—the cause equals the effect; 
therefore, by the onworking of these causal forces from the first, 
no degree or equivalence of force is produced or created, so 
that in any case the cause shall be less than the effect, whether 
to the tenth or ten-thousandth link in the chain of regress. 
This rule evidently works both ways. It is applicable to the 
evolution based upon the modern theory of forces; as’ to con- 
servation and correlation of forces. Nothing else and no more 
can be evolved than what was at first involved. This axio- 
matic rule, which Liebig so elaborately, yet so unnecessarily, 
demonstrates, proves too much for the doctrine of evolution. 
The simple and homogeneous, which, in the hands of Mr: 
Spencer and the evolutionists, grows up into such heterogen- 
eity and complexity, must, at the outset, according to the re- 
morseless axiom, be and contain all the complexity and hete- 
rogeneity. Hoist by its own petard, this false evolution dis- 
appears, and with it the clearly implied, if not carefully con- 
cealed, atheism ; and theism appears, indestructible and persist- 
ent, and with it involution—for God, as author and finisher, 
is all and in all—and with this the true evolution, as we shall 
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presently see, for He is before all things, and by Him all things 
consist. 

7. It contradicts its own principle—that no force is created 
by the exercise of force. Yet it would, by the mere exercise 
of force, lift up a lower force to a higher plane than the lower 
force could of itself attain. 

8. This theory is deceptive. It assumesa false name—evolu- 
tion; while, by its own showing, it is not evolution, but invo- 
lution. 

g. Positive science boasts of its method of experiment and 
observation, and claims to rely upon facts. By what process 
of observation or experiment is it discovered that force is eter- 
nally persistent? Does this rest upon fact, or upon assumption ? 
Here again the theory contradicts the method. No possible 
induction can demonstrate such a conclusion, no fact does or 
can verify it. Besides, according to the theory, this force is 
unknowable. How, then, can it be declared persistent? and 
especially, how can it be declared eternally persistent? The 
declared external persistence of force inevitably involves the 
theory in a two-fold contradiction. Perhaps the force which 
seems so persistent may have had a beginning somewhere in 
the past; perhaps somewhere in the future it may end. There 
is nothing in positive science that can or dare deny this. 

“ Existence,” says Mr. Spencer (F. R. vol. I., p. 146), “ exis- 
tence means nothing more than persistence.” Existence, then, 
may have had a beginning—by the self-silencing admission of 
this theory—so it may have an end. Besides, if persistence is 
existence, from what, we ask, does this persistent force stand 
out, or exist—from itself? This is a supplemental contradic- 
tion which ranks as an absurdity. 

These “ advanced thinkers’ cannot know, within the limit 
of their theory, what force is; by what possible right, then, 
consistent with their theory, can they postulate that force is 
the cause of all manifestations within us and around us—the 
ultimate, the persistent cause? Positively none. Their only 
answer is given in these words of Mr. Spencer: “ We cannot go 
on merging derivative into wider and still wider!” 

But, we reply, why not go on? By what right do they stop 
at this point? Evidently none. Do they know that they 
have found the ultimate cause? Certainly not. Do they even — 
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know what they have fonnd? Do they know that force is per- 
sistent and indestructible? We affirm that they do ot know. 
The very admission of Mr. Spencer is: “ Force is an unknowr 
cause, . . . and the persistence of force is a truth which’ 
transcends experience.’ Here, Mr. Spencer, together with his 
school, abandoning induction, stands no longer on experience 
or demonstration, but on assumption postulated as an ulti- 
mate! His own theory forbids his occupying this position, 
and condemns it as wholly untenable for these theorists. He 
does not know the ground he occupies. He does not know 
whether force—his assumed ultimate—is eternally persistent or 
not. According to his own admission, he does not know 
whether force itself may not be self-originated then and 
there ; or, whether it be originated by chance, he does not 
know ; or whether it shall abide, he cannot tell ! 

This physical philosophy leads to interminable -difficulties. 
While it leaves unsolved the profoundest problems of existence, 
it starts more questions than it settles. Thus the mechanicat 
theory is partial and unsatisfying. 

The very assumption that force—physical force—is the basis 
of being, ultimate and persistent, while it discloses the unity 
indicated by science, discloses, also, the insufficiency of force 
as the assumed first cause; and presses the mind to seek a 
sufficient cause of force itself and of all things, till some of 
these more advanced thinkers are compelled to declare, with 
Bray (p. 168): “ All force is mental force, such ‘ will-power ’ 
as we are conscious of exercising in our small individuality ; ” 
and with Sir J. F. W. Herschel (p. 224): “The prescience of 
mind is what solves the difficulty;” and, with Wallace (p. 
224): “ The inference is, that force is produced: in the only 
way we know force to be produced, by the will of conscious 
beings.” 

Thus science, whether with willing or unwilling footsteps, is 
led. by its pathway of induction toward an ultimate, persistent, 
intelligent, and, so-sufficient causation. And scientists are 
doing in the interest of science just what is needed in the in- 
terest of religion, to show force and law, unity and multiplicity, 
pointing back to God. 

10. This theory assumes that life and mind are convertible 
with material forces, thus destroying the fundamental distinc- 
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tion between mind and matter and impeaching consciousness, 
which declares mind distinct from matter—the one knowing, 
the other incapable of knowing; the one moral, the other in- 
capable of morality ; while mind is an activity which uses matter, 
subjecting the material to the service of the mental. 

11. It assumes a correlation quantitative between material 
forces and life and mind, yet admits (see Mr. Spencer and 
others) that this has not been proved and cannot be—that the 
task is hopeless. 

12. It assumes that, because God cannot be detected by ex- 
periment or discovered by scientific methods, therefore, he is 
not; bowing him out of the universe because he is not indis- 
pensable to the hypothesis of positive science, or ruling him 
out of existence because he does not appear within the range 
of the telescope. 

To this arbitrary rejection of God it is sufficient to reply 
that this modern theory of forces and of evolution is, by its 
own confession, self-silenced. 

It does not know, a fortiori it cannot deny. It has not, for- 
sooth, proved that there is a God—certainly it has ot proved 
that there is no God. But more than this, by this virtual and 
unequivocal rejection of God, this theory virtually and 
unequivocally commits itself to atheism and chance. There 
can be no middle ground. It is either theism or atheism—God 
or chance—the author of the universe. Necessity is only 
another name for chance, blind as well as capricious! 

Here, in addition to all the contradictions already specified, 
we find a defect sufficient of itself to condemn the theory as. 
invalid. 

In this emergency, to save the name and the fame of modern 
evolution, a certain class of advanced thinkers earnestly call 
upon evolutionists everywhere to adopt archebiosis. It would 
be remarkably convenient, were it possible, thus to save evolu- 
tion from breaking down, as it otherwise does, by the absurdity 
of evolving the greater from the less, and so evolving some- 
thing from nothing. But archebiosis is only another horn of 
the dilemma alike fatal to evolution. The process of arche- 
biosis is a process of chance. It is possible, not through order 
but disorder, the like producing the unlike, the lifeless the. liv- 
' ing, the inorganic the organic ; and archebiosis abandons evo- 
lution to the reckless sport of chance. 
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We said that either process is fatal to evolution. If hetero- 
genesis be accepted, the process is confessedly capricious. It 
is either a living or a lifeless process, as it may chance, working 
toward the assumed result; and the result is inevitably capri- 
cious, for the effect may be precisely similar to the cause—life 
from life; or precisely dissimilar—life from lifelessness. From 
the same process the result is living or lifeless, as it may chance. 
If there is any law recognizable, it is lawless caprice, which no 
science can formulate, or even allow. If heterogenesis be re- 
jected, evolution, as proposed by this modern theory of forces, 
is still by chance ; for intelligence and design are deliberately 
ruled out from the beginning, and the result is an effect greater 
than the cause, viz.: life and intelligence evolved from a cause 
which possesses neither—evolved from physical forces, a result 
possible only by change. The absurdity is equal, at least, to 
that involved in heterogenesis, since the effect is not only dif- 
ferent in kind from its cause, but different in degree—greater 
than the cause, so that for evolution, which ever way it fly, is 
chance; and, in itself, tis chance. 

Evolution, be it remembered, evolution based upon the 
modern theory of forces, assumes the task of evolving all 
things, even life and mind, from physical forces; and by either 
process of heterogenesis, or homogenesis, is involved in the fatal 
dilemma of chance, and the result is an inevitable absurdity. 
Chance can be excluded only by the presence of an intelligent 
and almighty power, with a wise and free purpose originating 
and ordering all forces. There is an evolution consistent with 
such a purpose, and subject to such a power, by whom “we 
understand the worlds were framed; so that things which are 
seen were not made of things which do appear” (Heb. xi: 3); 
so that forces which mold and move the universe are the ex- 
pression of his will, exzsteng henceforth—z. ¢., standing out from 
God—as efficient realities, in space and time, subtler than the 
fiery mist or the star-dust, subtlerthan the attenuated nebula 
of the modern evolutionist, yet noless real, and more ancient, 
with causal energy unsurpassed by that assumed in the modern 
theory of forces. 

- These divinely created forces, by their interworking and 
counterworking and onworking, as secondary but efficient 
cause, “ makes the things spear appear”’ (7. ¢., the material 
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phenomena), and mold and move the atoms and the worlds; 
at the wise behest of their divine Author they constitute these 
worlds into a universe of order, and, at the same behest, con- 
tinue the universal order. 

Hence, the forces are persistent or indestructible beyond any 
possibility of finite use or change. Only he who at his own 
behest, put them forth into space and time, as local and tem- 
poral efficiencies, can reverse or recall them. 

Hence, the forces are correlated to each other in their very 
constitution, and are convertible by finite use or change, as we 
see continually in the material modifications and in human 
appliances. 

Hence, forces may be multiplied and varied at the divine be- 
hest, to build up and adorn and perfect the material universe, 
and fit it better to become the abode of living things, as clearly 
appears to have been done. Upon the primal forces of cohe- 
sion and repulsion and revolution, other forces being divinely 
begotten or superinduced, the world-process advanced until 
light and heat and electricity and magnetism and chemical 
affinity all mingled in harmonious efficiency ; and the primeval 
chaos was gradually transformed to a universe of order and 
pervaded with light and beauty. 

Hence, the forces have evolved not something greater than 
they involved at first, but what was at first involved—just this 
in kind and degree; evolved not as it may chance, but as it 
should be in the view of eternal wisdom; evolved not by “ the 
fortuitous concurrence of mystic atoms” inert, but by the 
orderly on working of efficient forces, controlled evermore by the 
divine power and guided by a divine purpose. 

‘Thus, in the true view, evolution has a divine origin and a 
divine purpose, and the universe is comprehensible and the or- 
der of the universe rational. In the false view, evolution has 
neither origin nor purpose; the universe, as a ceaseless series 
of the conditioned, is incomprehensible, and the order of the 
universe is mechanical and irrational. The former view culmi- 
nates in knowledge, comprehensive and satisfying: “ For the 
invisible things of him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead” (Rom. i: 20). The latter view 
ends in nescience, perplexing and disheartening. Within its 
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distant but darkened range science, material science, pursues 
its weary way in the tread-mill of experiment amid material 
forces, seeking for life which can never be phenomenal, but 
ever and forever evades our physical senses, seeking at nerve- 
centers to detect and dissect mind itself, which ever and for- 
ever eludes the search, replying evermore to the deluded seeker, 
that while it acts in time it is not confined to space, seeking in 
every nook and corner of the material universe for the great 
First Cause, if haply it may feel afterhim and find him, but with 
the eye of intuitive reason closed, failing to see him, though he 
be not far from every one of us, terminating its unsuccessful 
search in utter nescience and despair. Nothing but perfect de- 
monstration can ever establish such a result or authorize such 
a conclusion. And in the very nature of the case, demonstra- 
tion of this negative conclusion is impossible. “All that in- 
duction can do, as scientific, is to observe phenomena and se- 
quences zz nature, and put them into convenient generaliza- 
tions.” 

This modern theory of evolution is not only unsatisfactory 
and invalid, it is wholly uncalled for, and, therefore, even the 
presumption is against it. We are not, needlessly, to multiply 
hypotheses. The old dictum of Occam remains valid: Extia 
non multiplicanda sunt praeter necessitatem. 

Let Occam’s razor be applied to this needless hypothesis of 
evolution. This presumption is strengthened by the presence 
and prevalence of an older theory, and a better—an evolution 
at once comprehensive and satisfactory, comprehending all the 
facts of material science and satisfying all the spiritual demands 
of the soul. 

The real issue, then, is between the false and the true theory 
of evolution—between atheism and theism—chance and God. 
The true view is not only sublime, but is full of sympathy and 
support and guidance—almighty support and guidance for the 
material universe—almighty guidance and support and sympa- 
thy for man. Whatever changes may occur in material nature 
—and what finite mind can forecast the possibility whatever 
changes may occur, yet, by the wise behest of Almighty God, 
order—divine and benign order—shall evermore be preserved ; 
and man evermore may trust in God and not be afraid ; and, in 
the light of His divine presence and the strength of His divine 
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aid, go on to improve and enjoy, the life which now is and the 
life which is to come. 

The false view, though but a step removed from the sublime, 
is—it must be confessed—utterly devoid of sympathy, of sup- 
port, of guidance and rational government. By it we are plunged 
into the frightful abyss of nescience. If force be impersonal, 
what are its powers and possibilities—whether it be mechanical 
necessity, or capricious chance, or blind fate ; whether it be ma- 
licious or merciful, as a friend, a fury, a fiend, or a phantasm— 
is unknown. This were a conclusion horrible enough, were 
we permitted by this modern theory of evolution to hope ina 
God behind the unknown force, and superior to it, who might 
rescue us from the frightful abyss. But to be denied even this 
hope, and to be left to sink at last in the fathomless vortex of 
atheism, at the mercy of a blind but tremendous and pitiless 
force, forever unknown and unknowable—this is the depth of 
woe, the climax of horror. 

And to this we are driven by this modern theory of evolu- 
tion," based upon the modern theory of forces. 
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Art. I—REASON AND REDEMPTION.* 


By Henry C. ALEXANDER, D.D., Professor in Union Theological Seminary, 
Hampden Sydney, Va. 

WE have elsewhere called the attention of our readers 
to this excellent volume, which deserves the praise of being 
among the best of comparatively recent works on the evi 
dences. The main idea of the treatise is, that Redemption, 
taking the term in a somewhat large sense, is the necessary 
complement of Reason. This idea is not, indeed, absolutely new, 
and is elaborated to some extent in other works of the same 
general character. It is the peculiarity of Dr. White’s argu- 
ment that it makes this idea the pivot of the whole discussion. 
The book makes no obtrusive pretentions to the highest order 
of originality, but is characterized by modest independence and 
by a certain freshness and fascination of statement. No slight 
acquaintance is evinced with the literature of the subject proper, 
with the methods and issues of ancient and modern psychology 
and metaphysics, with many of the results of physical science, 
and with the pages of the British classics. The author seems 
to have been largely influenced by the writings of Sir James 
McIntosh and Sir W. Hamilton, and, while retaining a manly 
self-respect, has yielded himself up to the wholesome guidance 
of Bishop Butler. The diction of the book is, for the most part, 
unexceptionable, resembling, in some things, that of the older 
masters of English divinity and apologetics, and is uniformly 
marked by perspicuity, and a species of childlike simplicity is 
often noticeable for its unconscious beauty, and occasionally 
rises to a strain of pleasing animation. The ordinary tone of 
the discussion is calm and unimpassioned ; leaving the impres- 
sion upon the reader that the author is seeking the ends of a 
philosopher and not those of a special pleader, and that his 
aim is, accordingly, not so much to silence adversaries, as to 
satisfy the minds of those who are already not unfavorably pre- 





* Reason and Redemption; or, the Gospel as it Attests Itself. By Robert Baker 
White, D.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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_ disposed to his conclusions. The mode of treatment is at once 


popular and, thoughtful, and the severity of logical analysis is 
frequently relieved by picturesque description and happy illus- 
tration. Dr. White agrees with the great body of sober- 
minded apologists in conceding that the supernatural doctrines 
which lie at the$basis of our holy religion would have remained 
unknown, had they not been suggested ad extra and by super- 
natural revelation,;; but maintains that, when once thus sug 
gested, they present in themselves and their “ environment” a 
problem which finds its solution only in the truth of the in- 
spired oracles and the consequent divine origin of Christianity. 

While meditating on the title of this book we have fallen on 
a train of thought wholly disconnected from the particular ar- 
gument unfolded in “ Reason and Redemption,” and which we 
now proceed to lay before our readers. What we shall attempt 
will be to show that the denial of Redemption involves in rigor 
of logic a total surrender of the claims of Reason. It is hardly 
necessary to set out with the statement that the facts and doc- 
trines of Redemption may be said to constitute the core and 
essence of the Christian system. We have thus undertaken to 
point out that it is only by a renunciation of the claims of reason 
that the so-called rationalism of infidelity can reject or question 
the scheme of Christian Theism. 

We presume it will be admitted on all hands that the body 
of the Christian evidences furnishes a mass of proof as cogent 
as any that can be adduced in support of any other proposition, 
or series of propositions, whatever ; uz/ess we accept or estab- 
lish the truth of certain fundamental assumptions, of which the 
logical effect would be to impair or destroy the validity of the 
whole apologetic argument. It follows, that if these assump- 
tions are untenable, the apologetic argument stands upon a 
secure foundation. The investigation of this one point is more 
and more attracting the keenest interest and taxing the best 
intellect of the present age. 

It may be regarded, as a corollary of the proposition awhile 
ago laid down, that none of the rival religions of mankind can 
ever come into successful competition with Christianity. The 
consideration of these may, therefore, be omitted in the dis- 
cussion. The notorious exclusiveness of the claims of Christi- 
anity makes it evident, too, that those claims are not compati- 
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ble with the pretentions of that eclectic system which goes 
under the name of absolute religion. 

Leaving out, then, the systems of the false religions, there 
remain only these three heads of erroneous opinion or senti- 
ment : traditionalism, mysticism, rationalism. These terms are 
all ambiguous, and admit of being used in a good as well as in 
a bad sense. It is obvious that traditionalism and mysticism 
do not necessarily oppose the claim of Christianity to be a rev- 
elation from God. In so far as they do so, they fall under the 
head of rationalism in the broad sense. By rationalism we do 
not intend the scheme of Paulus alone, or the schools of the 
German Historical Criticism, but the infidelity of all kinds and 
degrees which makes its final appeal to natural reason. 

As will be remembered, it was stated that rationalism may 
be understood in a good as well asin a bad sense. In the good 
sense, every man is a rationalist who undertakes to defend the 
truth of revelation upon grounds of reason. Now, could we 
for a moment forbear the claims of usage, it is apparent that 
the only cardinal differences between the good and bad ration- 
alism would be these, viz., that the good rationalism would be 
one which affirms, and the bad rationalism one which denies or 
questions the same propositions on the common ground of 
human reason ;* and that the good rationalism would be right, 
and the bad rationalism wrong, in so doing. This is then the 
point about which the fight thickens. If we may be allowed 
for the nonce to use the term—zx mediam partem, we make bold 
to say that we do not quarrel with the rationalist because he 7s 
a rationalist, using his reason to ascertain and test religious 
truth. We rejoice that he is doing just that. It is precisely 
here that we can both join hands across the gulf that separates 
us. Our quarrel with him is simply because, in our judgment, 
his sot-disant rationalism is, when properly regarded, no ration- 
alism at all in any worthy sense of that name; that is to say, is 
a system which can never be maintained or vindicated on his 
own vaunted principle of unassisted human reason. Thus the 
issue is fairly made up between us. If the position of ration- 
alism (meaning now this pseudo rationalism) be defensible, then 
is Christianity, indeed, a failure, and Redemption a pathetic de- 





* See Mansel’s Definition of Rationalism ; Limits of Religious Thought, p. 47. 
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lusion ; but, on the contrary, if it can be shown that the ground 
assumed by the self-styled rationalist is untenable, then the 
triumph of Redemption is complete and final. 

We are willing to go a step further in the way of concession. 
Not only are we ready to occupy, with the self-styled rational- 
ist, the common ground of natural and human reason, as dis- 
tinguished frem supernatural and divine inspiration, we con- 
sent, also, to occupy with him the common ground of human 
reason, as distinguished, on the one hand, from any merely in- 
ward light, supposed or not supposed to be from God, whether 
of mere sensibility or of mistaken intuition, and, on the other 
hand, from any mere human tradition. Nay, we not only con- 
sent to this, we insist upon it. Let us not attempt to stand 
upon the treacherous foothold of mere prescription, no matter 
how time-honored, or upon the edge of whimsical conceit or 
individual* emotion or ecstatic sentiment ; but let us plant our- 
selves side by side on the solid basis of good sense and sound 
judgment and reasoning. 

There is yet another concession which we are tempted to 
make to the rationalist. We do not care to draw a hard and 
fast line between reason and faith, or, with Kant and his disci- 
ples, between the pure and the practical reason, or between 
knowledge and belief. On the contrary, we hold, with Jacobi, 
that these peremptory distinctions often betray an imperfect 
analysis. We stand ready to defend faith in the forum of reason. 

Having thus cleared the ground, it is now our purpose to 
take up the different rationalistic systems for asomewhat more 
special examination. Of course, we do not intend anything be- 
yond an outline sketch in chalk orcrayons. These systems may 
be at once set down as no more than five; Deism, Pantheism, 
Positivism, Atheism, and Pyrrhonism; and it will be our ob- 
ject in what remains to make good the assertion, that, in so far 
as these five systems oppose any arguments to Christianity, 
they may, by further analysis, be reduced in number to but one, 
and that one asystem which denies the possibility of system, and 
a form of rationalism in which reason commits fe/o de se. 





* For the individualism that inheres in the very notion of a medizeval mystic—see 
Living Age, No. 1589, p. 473. Per contra, it should be noted that, in one accepta- 
tion of the term mystic, every pantheist is a mystic, although in pantheism individ- 
uality is merged in totality. 
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We need make but short work with Deism. It has already 
been disposed of in the statement that Christianity and re- 
demption must stand unless certain counter assumptions can be 
maintained by the adversary, for none of these assumptions 
are competent tothe deist. There is not a single objection that 
the deist ever has raised, or ever can raise, to the supernatural 
truth and divine origin of the Scriptures, that can logically be 
made good on the principles that are peculiarly deistical. The 
direct attack upon the evidences of revealed religion (as has 
already been noticed) has been rebutted with superfluity of 
proof. The only method left in which to meet the force of 
the Christian evidence was to assail its foundations. The coup 
de main, the approach by parallels, the lengthened siege, having 
all resulted in disaster, nothing remained but to mine. This 
last attempt has also turned out a signal failure. Were every 
one of the Christian answers to perish in some conflagration, 
except the immortal argument of Bishop Butler, Christianity 
would be safe so far as the efforts of the deist are concerned. 
If there was any spasmodic activity in the dead body of Deism 
after Bishop Butler’s blows, it must have been set at rest by 
Mr. Henry Roger’s “ Eclipse of Faith.” All the objections of 
the deist naturally resolve themselves into the objections of 
the atheist or the skeptic. Granted (for the sake of argument) 
that they are valid as against the religion of the Bible, then 
atheism or skepticism is true ground, but certainly not Deism. 
This is now become so notorious that the system of the deist 
is, to-day, almost universally abandoned except among the 
grossly ignorant. 

We have presented the system of Deism first in order, be- 
cause it concedes the divine personality, and thus, pro tanto, 
comes nearest to the system of the Christian Scriptures. Pro- 
ceeding in the same direction, we next encounter the system 
of Pantheism ; inasmuch as this system, though it denies the 
personality, yet admits (in theory at least) the being of a God. 
This scheme not only embraces that crude form of Pantheism 
which allows no difference between God and the world, but 
those subtler forms of it which make the world the manifold 
phenomenon of which God is the only substance. Under this 
definition all forms of Monism are pantheistic ; and, also, certain 
forms of what often passes for Dualism. 
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There is something about this hoary and gigantic speculation 
that is singularly imposing. It has always exercised a subtle 
and predominating fascination over men illustrious for their 
perspicacity and genius. The human mind, in its highest efforts 
to construct a theory of the world unaided by the Scriptures, 
has found repose in this system. In its sway over the religious 
feelings, though not as a finished and coherent philosophy, it is 
peculiarly a system of the Orient. From a remote antiquity 
the theosophic tenets of Buddhism have held in bondage the 
populations of a vast section of the eastern hemisphere, and, as 
is well known, the esoteric principles of Buddhism are essen- 
tially the same with those of Pantheism. So far as we are en- 
abled to pronounce on a much-disputed question, the Virvdéna, 
after which every Buddhist sighs, very closely resembles the 
state in which the intellectual intuition of the German ideal- 
ist has reached transcendental perfection. Upwards of a 
thousand years before Christ, it is believed that the astute 
Aryan intellect of India had anticipated the most startling de- 
ductions of Spinoza and Schelling. The only difference, as it 
would appear, between the Brahmanic and the modern form 
of Pantheism, is that according to the older opinion (to borrow 
the favorite termns of Mr. Herbert Spencer), the period of 
evolution was preceded and succeeded by long periods of equi- 
librium. In other words, the oriental pantheist regards the 
period of evolution as finite, whereas the occidental pantheist 
conceives of the period of evolution as infinite, and, therefore, 
coéternal with God.* 

Asa strictly methodized system, however, we must go for the 
beginnings as well as the highest developments of philosophy 
to the Greeks. Albeit she got her philosophy, as her letters, 
from the east, it is important to bear in mind that, in her meta- 
physics no less than in her literature, Greece was a profoundly 





* Compare Dr. Hodge’s Theology, vol. i, p. 312. It is curious to notice that 
Mr. Spencer’s own theory of the universe (which, in its logical tendencies, is appar- 
ently after all only a species of subtle realistic Pantheism) agrees more nearly as to 
this last point with the Asiatic than with German Aristotalian type. See First Prin- 
ciples, p. 537, where, however, the author is merely indulging himself in a train of 
purely speculative surmises as to the probable future of the material universe, and is 
inclined to anticipate a process of eternal alternation between states of movement 
and repose. 
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original worker, and a narrow scrutiny would seem to reveal the 
fact that, with the sole exception of the Atomists (whose teach- 
ing was directly or indirectly atheistic), the controlling and 
almost the total philosophy of Hellas leaned towards Panthe- 
ism. This is incontestably true if the term be taken so broadly 
as to include the Grecian forms of Dualism. The position of 
the dualist was that there are two coéternal principles, distinct 
and yet (in spite of certain strenuous protests on the part of 
the dualists themselves) in various degrees mutually dependent. 
The two chief forms of Grecian Dualism were the Hylozoism of 
the Stoics,* and the somewhat kindred doctrine of Aristotle. 
The view of the Stoics was, that the world was in some sense 
an organism—in fact, a sort of huge animal. 

The two ultimate principles which they recognized are matter 
and force,t which last they identify with the reason and God. 
As in an animal, so in the world, “ matter is endued with life.” ¢ 
As the animal has an anima and may have a sou/, in a still 
higher sense so has the world. This is admitted to be a very 
inadequate image. The soul of the world is “ an all-pervading 
breath,” “an artistically creative force,” § in short, its plastic 
principle, the inward source of all its organizations and activi- 
ties." There were, therefore, “ two constituent principles in 
the universe,” an active and a passive, inert matter and forma- 
tive mind. With them, all that is real is material. They held 
(with the Buddhist), that after a certain cosmical period all 
things are reabsorbed into the deity, as all originally emanated 
from the deity, but that then there begins a new cycle of evo_ 
lution, and so on ad infinitum. There were, also, according to 
the Stoics, three aspects in which the universe may be contem- 
plated, viz.: as natura naturans, as natura naturata (“ the living 
kosmos”’), and as the identity of the two in one whole. In this 
last statement the superficial dualism of the Stoics obviously 





* See Dr. Hodge’s 7heo/. vol. i, pp. 245 and 246. Another and less influential 
form of Hylozoism does not differ from materialistic atheism. 

+ See Ueberweg, Hist. Philosophy, vol. i, pp. 194 and 195. 

} This is the system on the whole favored by Ciceroin the De Natura Deorum, 


¢. g., see chap. xv, lib ii, p. 64; Zauchin, 1828. Compare Horace's Divine 
Particulam Aurea, Ser. ii, 79. 


@ Virg. Zn. iv, p. 4,and Georg. iv, p. 220. 
T See Dr. Hodge, Zheol. i, p. 245. 
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resolves itself into Monism. At last the distinction sought to 
be drawn between the xatura naturata and the natura naturans 
is phenomenal, not substantial. Hence, the world considered 
as the identity of the two, was logically regarded as the perfect 
and necessary product of the laws of reason. 

Almost as evidently as does the Eleatic Parmenides,* this 
system anticipates the German doctrine of identity, and pre- 
pares not only the thought, but much of the very phraseology, 
which were afterwards wrought up by Spinoza and Schelling.+ 

Aristotle followed Plato in holding to the existence of a uni- 
versal intelligence or reason, which he called God, but one de- 
void of power or will, and unconscious of all existence but its 
own. In one sense, God and the world are both eternal; in 
another, God only. In one sense, too, God, though utterly pas- 
sive, and conscious only of himself, is nevertheless the cause of 
the world—acting on it somewhat as a magnet acts on iron. With 
the Stagyrite, the principles of being are these four, viz: Form 
or Essence; Matter or Substratum; Moving or Efficient 
Cause ; End or Final Cause. The organizations of the kosmos 
are determined by inherent “forms.” The soul is the “form” 
of the man, and is contemporaneous in its being with the 
body, and so related to it, that neither is anything apart from 
the other. The consequence is unavoidable, that the soul is 
no more immortal than the life of a plant. With Aristotle, 
“matter” (substratum) in itself is only potential, and finds its 
realization and attains to actuality only in “form.” The 
tertium quid is God—the immaterial and eternal Form, the 
pure Actuality, the self-thinking Reason, the absolute Spirit.t 
All that is distinctively human is transitory. Only the Divine 
Reason is immortal. The world, however, considered as the 
totality of graduated existence, is an eternal product, and will 





* See Chalybzeu’s Hist. Speculative Philosophy, and Grote’s Plato. 

+ See Spinoza’s Ethogue, Premiere Parte,“ De Dieu,” Proposition xxix; Paris, 
Charpentier, 1842. P. 31. Both Schelling and Spinoza have much to say, and in 
much the same manner, concerning matura naturans, natura naturata, God, ne- 
cessity, virtue, and the infinite reason. This last expression is common to philoso- 
phers of all schools, but especially to such thinkers as Heracleitus, Aristotle, Fichte, 
Hegel, and Spinoza. For a résumé of Aristotle’s system, see Dr. Hodge, pp. 326, 327. 

t See Ueberweg, //istory of Philosophy. 
@ The Gentile and Few (Dollinger’, as quoted in Dr. Hodge’s Theology’, p. 327. 
1 Compare Ueberweg, p. 162. 
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never perish. ‘God is the eternal przus of all development.”* 
Memory belongs to and does not survive the sensitive soul, 
and individual thought perishes with the passive mous; conse- 
quently, all human self-consciousness ceases at death.t So 
that the so-called dualism of Aristotle ends, logically, like that 
of the Stoics, in the all-absorbing vortex of pantheistic 
Monism. 

The same is probably true of that obscure, if not restlessly 
Protean, system that goes under the name of Platonism. It 
is difficult to say what Plato himself believed, and his true 
beliefs, doubtless, underwent important changes.t He asserts 
the existence of the principles, matter and God, which gave 
the world a beginning and an organization, having previously 
to that event generated its soul.§ It is, perhaps, still undecided, 
whether Plato ever conceived of any of his archetypal “ ideas” 
as personal existences.4{ The most interesting inquiry, how- 
ever, is, did he ever go so far in this personification as to identify 
the highest of these “ ideas” with the most high God? Some 
affirm, others deny. If he did, it was nearly always, or abso- 
lutely, in a pantheistic sense.| Says Cousin (and apparently 
with justice), of the Platonic “ideas” and their relation 
to the Platonic deity: “En derniére analyse il les place 
dans la raison divine; c’est 1a qu’elles existent substan- 
tiallement.”** The dualism of Plato, like that of his great 
pupil, disappears on a closer examination ; for matter (though 





* Ibid, p. 163. See, too, on this and other points, Aristotle, Metaphysics, lib. xi 
(xii), cap. vii, p. 250; Tauchnitz, 1832. 

+ Dollinger, Zhe Gentile and Few. 

{ Grote’s Plato, London, Murray, 1867; vol. i, p. 218. 

% See Ueberweg, vol. i, p. 123, and for Cicero’s testimony, Zusc. Disput, i, 
xxviii, vol. 8, p. 215; Tauchnitz. 

“| According to Plotinus, the “ideas” of Timzeus are strictly personal; Ueberweg, 
however, takes the language figuratively. 

|| If Plato ever had a glimpse of ¢he one personal God, it must have been a very 
transient one. Even at that, this were the highest (though but momentary) attain- 
ment of antiquity. Grote’s opinion is, that Plato’s mental attitude was, at times at 
least, that of the Nihilists. See, however, the words he puts into the mouth of 
Timeus. Plato, 7imeus, V. i, pp. 332 and 334; Triibner, 1856. 

** Dollinger denies that Plato was a pantheist, inasmuch as he distinguishes be- 
tween matter and God; but admits that he hada pantheistic leaning or “bias.” 
The quotation from Cousin is from Histoire Generale. See Dr. Hodge, p. 324. 
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conceived as coéxistent with God), had with Plato as shadowy 
a being as it had with Kant. Nay, with Plato, matter was 
more a shadow than with Kant; for with Plato, matter was not 
only not corporeal, but was “ something not yet entity.” The 
same conclusion will be come at, if we observe that Plato has 
expressly included all his “ideas” in “ the all-comprehensive 
idea’’ of God; and as these were the only existent beings, so 
God must be the only existent being or substance—which 
amounted, of course, to an ideal pantheism.* It must be 
admitted that the subject is involved in much obscurity. 
Without pausing now to determine how far the Neo-Platon- 
ism of Alexandria was pantheistic, and merely suggesting the 
same query in regard to much of the medizvalt Realism and 
Mysticism (and, therefore, much of the medizval scholasticism), 
we forego as well all attempts to tracethe academic and peri- 
patetic tendencies in the Greek and Latin churches, or to de- 
scribe and analyze the gnostic and Manichzean development 
of the Oriental doctrines of duality and emanation, and arrive 
per saltum at the period of Spinoza. It is of the remarkable 
thinker of Amsterdam, himself, that we have now to speak. 
The attention of our readers has already been directed to the 
fact, that pantheism, like the date-palm, is a congenial product 
ofthe East. It is, notwithstanding, true that, unlike the date- 
palm, it will bear transplanting into a more frigid climate. It 
is curious to remember, in connection with this, that Spinoza (or 
Espinoza) was by descent a Portuguese Jew; that he received 
a strictly Jewish education, and was largely influenced in his 
opinions and methods of speculation by the Cabala, by Mai- 
monides, “the Eagle of Cordova,” and by Aben Eyra ;} that he 
was thus—by blood and ancestral traditions, as well as by the 
special direction of his studies, if not also by the inheritance of 
genius—a true Oriental. Pursuing the course marked out for 





* Compare Hegel, as quoted and answered in Grote’s P/a/o, vol. ii, p. 191, note. 
+See British Quarterly Review. Article—‘‘The Mystics of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury.” 
t See Spinoza; his Life,Correspondence, and Ethics, by R. Willis, M.D.; p. 18. 
London : 1870. 
Spinoza was of the stock of the Peninsular or Spanish Jews, settled in the 


Low Countries; whether he was influenced directly by the Neo-Platonists, or 
only through Giordano Bruno, is doubted. Ueberweg, ii, p. 62. 
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him by a few unguarded statements of Descartes, and by the 
bearings of one whole side of the Cartesian system, Spinoza 
managed to smuggle into the body of western thought what, 
under a totally novel form, was, nevertheless, in its essential 
characters, the complete system of Hellenic and Asiatic pan- 
theism. The process is not at all that of the Orient, but alto- 
gether that of Greece. Spinoza has been aptly styled the Eu- 
clid of Metaphysics. By definitions, by axioms, by proposi- 
tions with their demonstrations, corollaries, scholia, and lemmas, 
and by the exact method of positive and negative reasoning 
adopted by the Greek geometrician—he attempted to build up 
a fabric that should be unassailable by human logic. And, in 
point of fact, it is one of the most beautifully clear and rigid 
systems that has ever been constructed. It is, so to speak, the 
union of mathematics, philosophy, and rhetorical no less than 
dialectical art. It is, besides, perhaps, the finest exhibition 
ever made of pantheism, pure andsimple. It is, at the same 
time, perhaps, the best example in existence of what in Ger- 
many is meant by the word metaphysics. As a mental tonic the 
book proved invaluable, at one period of his life, to Goethe. 
As an intellectual gymnastic it is still almost unrivaled. The 
radical vice of the procedure is in the fundamental postulates. 
The definitions and axioms are skillfully framed so as seemingly 
to lead on with inevitable rigor to the conclusions. These 
primary averments of Spinoza manifestly beg the whole ques- 
tion in debate, and are in several instances plainly erroneous.* 
“The ontological paralogism” of the Cartesians, by which 
they tried to prove the being of God, holds an important place 
in the system of Spinoza. This and other assumptions are con- 
tinually recurring. Some of the things assumed remind one 
of the sophistical assumptions of Socrates in certain of the Pla- 
tonic dialogues. The fallacy in Spinoza’s reasoning is com- 
monly, though not always, in the early steps. According to 
Spinoza, a substance is that which exists in itself and can b> 
conceived by itself. There is but one substance, the absolutely 
infinite being, viz., God; having an infinite multitude of attri- 





* See Ueberweg Hist. Phil, vol. i, for asingularly painstaking-and acute ex- 
posure of the fallacies involved in the reasoning of Spinoza in his principal 
work, the Z¢hica. 
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butes, each infinite, “‘suz generis.” Of this multitude of divine 
attributes, man can know only two—thought and extension, 
He defines attribute as that which expresses the essence of the 
substance, and mode as an affection (or accident) of the sub- 
stance which expresses an attribute. Only the infinite mind 
has an all-embracing intelligence. God is free, but only as 
being absolute, and thus exempt from coaction ad extrdéd. Man 
is “fast bound in fate.” Sin is mere privation, and altogether 
relative to human thought. Virtue is utility. The existence 
of God and his power are the same. 

With Spinoza, in the last analysis, nothing has reality in the 
strictest sense (z. ¢., substantial entity) but the one infinite 
substance. The attributes are distinguishable from this sub- 
stance only in human thought; and reciprocally from one 
another only as the properties of smoothness and whiteness 
are distinct in the same plane surface. All du¢ substance is 
mere accident or mode, and thus involves no addition to the 
sum of being; involves, indeed, its limitation. Consequently, 
what is not substance is pure phenomenon.* £rgo, there is 
nothing realt (nonmenal) but God. The absolute infinite is all 
that zs; and of z¢# nothing definite can be predicated on the 
principle “ omnis determinatio est negatio.” 

Having already stated that the whole system of Spinoza is 
founded on the fetitio principit that lurks in some of the axioms 
and definitions, and lies perdue in the recesses of nearly every 
demonstration, it is unnecessary to followthat branch of the 
research further. Let us be content with a single example. 
As Morell has shrewdly asked, why should Spinoza have con- 





* Ina brilliant essay on Spinoza, Mr. Froude says it is as though the same thought 
might be expressed in an infinite variety of languages, as well as in action, inpaint- 
ing, sculpture, music, in short, in any conceivable or possible mode of spiritual 
embodiment. See Froude’s Short Studies on Great Subjects, Scribner, 1868, p. 301. 

+ But notice Chalybeus, on p. 253. The term “reality” and “being” are used 
synonymously in Z¢hics, Part i, Prop. ix, and the terms “entity” and “substance” in 
a letter to an unknown correspondent. See Wi//is, p. 322. Compare the expres- 
sions in the corollary and letters addressed to Oldenburg: See Wii/is, pp. 226 and 
228. Ueberweg (ii, p. 55) characterizes Spinoza’s “modes’’ or accidents (including 


individual existence) as “unessential changing forms.” He regards Spinoza’s “‘sub- 


stance”, as a mere ‘“fabstractum” to which independent existence is attributed in the 
manner of medizval realists, ézd, ii, p. 66. 
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fined the term substance to being per se, and not have made it 
include being per alium ? Inthe judgment of this acute and 
subtle critic, who will not be suspected of undue partiality, “if 
this be admissible, the pantheistic basis crumbles beneath his 
feet ; the old stand-point is regained, that God is the efficient 
cause of all things, not the essence of which all things consist.’’* 

Spinoza would probably have said, in reply, that he had the 
right to give the word “substance” what meaning he pleased, in 
his own definition. If this be granted, it yet cannot be con- 
ceded that he had the right to use the term equivocally in the 
course of his argument. 

But it is to the conclusion rather than the premises, or the 
reasonings, of the system, to which we now desire to call atten- 
tion, and to the following important testimony of the English 
critic: “It may be more correct to term the philosophy of 
Spinoza a pantheism than an atheism; but if we take the 
common idea or definition of Deity as valid, then assuredly 
we must conclude that the God of Spinoza is no God, and that 
his pantheism is only a more imposing form of atheism.’’+ 

This significant language might well have been extended to 
all the forms of pantheism, and not have been confined to but 
one of them. Of pantheism in general, it may be asserted, 
without fear of contradiction, that if not the same with athe- 
ism, it is something even worse than atheism. Atheism is 
frank and haughty. Atheism doggedly refuses to deify any- 
thing. Pantheism stands alone in deifying misery, and even 
sin. This trait (or inevitable consequence) of Spinoza’s system 
is thus felicitously referred to at the close of a luminous and 
trenchant résumé of his tenets, by one of the most learned and 
gifted of his many celebrated contemporaries: ‘Voila une 
hypothése qui surpasse l’entassement de toutes ces extrava- 
gances qui se paissent dire, ... Les poetes n’attribuaient 
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* Historical and Critical View, p. 128. To illustrate the difficulty of fairly repre- 
senting Spinoza, we may add that the author of the Z¢hics does, in terms at least, 
acknowledge that God is, hough the essence, yet also the efficient cause of all things. 
See Zthics, P.i, p. xvi, Cor. 1. 

+ In one place Spinoza identifies “ Nature” and “God.” In another, he speaks 
of “men,” and other things, as “parts” of nature. Elsewhere he repudiates the doc- 
trine that substance ( being infinite) is composed of parts. See Willis’ Spinoza, pp. 
223, 245, 260, 282, 283. In L¢hics, P.i, p. xv, Scholism, he teaches that nature, 
viewed as modalitic, is made up of parts, but not as viewed realitic. 
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point aux dieux tous les crimes qui se commettent et toutes 
les infirmites du monde ; mais, selon Spinoza, il n’y a point d’ 
autre agent et d’autre patient que dieu, par rapport a tout ce 
qu’on nomme mal de peine et mal de coulpe, mal physique et 
mal moral.’’* 

It now behooves us to say something of the pantheistic 
systems of Germany. In the speculative laboratory of Kant, 
all of the outward world, except its bare existence, had evap- 
orated. It was the task of his pupil, Fichte, to destroy the 
small-residuum. The recoil from the subjective idealism of 
Fichte resulted in the objective idealism of Schelling. The 
recoil was begun, however, in the first instance, by Fichte him- 
self. It is a fine distinction between the “Absolute Ego” of 
the one philosopher and the “ Infinite Subject” of the other. 
The difference was, that the “Ich” was the grzus with the one 
philosopher, the Infinite with the other.t This last form of 
pantheism has been pronounced almost -identical with that of 
Spinoza.t On the surface this is not very plausible; as the 
leading pantheists of Germany have commonly protested that 
the “ Absolute is not a “ Substance.”§ Yet, under Spinoza’s 
definition, the German “ Absolute ” is plainly nothing else than 
Spinoza’s “God.” Morell’s language might mislead an unin- 
itiated reader, where he calls Schelling’s Absolute a “ spirit.” 
Schelling, himself, commonly speaks of it as a principle of activ- 
ity, as a source of /zfe, as a mighty power, working under a law 
of necessity. This is certainly very near Spinoza. At the 
first blush there is a difference between the two in this: with 





*Bayle, Dictionaire Histoire et Critique, t. iii,i. v, “Spinoza,” Paris, Desoeris, 1820. 
For a vindication of this judgment, compare Spinoza’s Letters, numbered 33 and 34. 

+ See G. H. Lewes’ Biographical History of Philosophy. Compare Morell, p. 
434, and Cousin’s Cours de Philosophie, 1828,p. 437, and Young, p. 37. 

{t Dr. John Young, Province of Reason, p. 42. 


§ See Chalybseus, History of Speculative Philosophy. WUegel, however, admits 
the term in his Philosophy of History ; Bohn, p.9. Trendelenburg, ( Ued. ii, p. 59) 
regards Spinoza as identifying thought and blind force. This Ueberweg disputes. 
Dr, Willis (p. 201) views Hegelianism, purged of its extra vagueness, as the legiti- 
mate expansion of Spinoza’s ethics. 


| Chalybzeus, Schelling. See, too, Frederich Wilhelm Foseph von Schelling ; 


Sammtliche Werke. Stuttgard, 1858. The Absolute, with Schelling, sometimes re- 
solves itself into pure volition. 
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Schelling, the whole phenomenal manifestation of the Abso- 
lute is in the way of thought and extension, subject and ob- 
ject; whereas, with Spinoza, thought and extension are but 
two out of an infinitude of ways in which the Absolute could 
alone completely express itself. As, however, the Absolute, 
according to Spinoza, does express itself in two attributes 
only, the two theories are harmonious. 

Fichte and Schelling both pursued the skeptical course that 
had been insisted on in the speculative part of Kant’s philoso- 
phy. Fichte resolved the two-fold universe into the Ego, and 
the Ego into mere subjective activity. Schelling restored the 
Non-Ego, and found a common resting place for both in the 
Absolute. As the magnet has two poles, a positive and a 
negative, so the finite world of reality and thought has two 
poles, matter and mind, or, as he called them, nature and spirit. 
These are both mere phases of the Absolute or Infinite. 

Schelling never obtained the thanks of his old preceptor, but 
he always claimed (and apparently with cause) to have simply 
carried out the views of Fichte to their legitimate and desir- 
able issue. Then the remorseless logic of Hegel swept the im- 
proved system into the limbo of Atheistic Nihilism. 

Hegel resolved the universe into a process of thought, the 
Absolute into an Idea, God into humanity, existence into 
thinking, Being into non-being, and everything into nothing. 
With him the prius is the Absolute Reason, which passes 
through successive stages of self-development, from pure Being 
into the Absolute Idea, and then into Nature, and finally, in- 
to Spirit.* The Idea (or unfolding Reason) having first neces- 
sarily gone out of itself in the world of matter, struggles back 
again in a renovated form in the world of mind and conscious- 
ness. Hegel wrought out his monotonous system of trines by 
the law of contradiction. For example, the union of non-be- 
ing and being, results in the becoming (das werden). The uni- 
verse is, with him, an eternal evolution out of absolute non-ex- 
istence into ideal (which is the only) existence. The process 
is one of dialectical logic. Thought and existence are one and 
the same. The entire kosmos, inorganic, organic, rational, is 
but a chain of ideas linked together by alaw of fate. This law 





* See Ueberweg, vol. ii, p. 231. 
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is now one of thesis, now of antithesis, and now of synthesis. 
In “the infinite regress” (or remove backward), the whole is 
reducible to zero. According to this schema, the Absolute 
comes to consciousness in humanity. Creation and Providence 
are but chaptersin the philosophy ofhistory. Individual souls 
differ from one another, only as the leaves of the forest or the 
waves of the sea—and the leaves and-the waves are not true 
entities, but only thoughts, that alike have their ground in the 
Absolute Reason. 

It is important to observe here that the three German phi- 
losophers were alike in identifying the subject and the object, 
the ideal and the real, thought and existence.* The only dif- 
ference between them in this particular was in the central point 
of view, in the stress with which they insisted on this identifi- 
cation, and the logical audacity and coherence with which they 
pushed the argument to its ultimate issue. 

As Schelling claimed to do no more than carry out the in- 
evitable tendencies of Fichte, so Hegel pretended at first to 
nothing higher than a formal and logical elaboration of the 
tenets of Schelling, settling them upon a purely rational basis, 
as opposed to a partially mystical basis, proving Schelling’s 
improved assumptions on grounds of dialectical reasoning, and 
urging the logical inferences to the point of Absolute Idealism, 
to which the mind was necessarily conducted, but to which 
Schelling himself was unwilling to go. Ata late period, it is 
true, Hegel’s tone toward his former guide became more hos- 
tile. Hegel’s attempted proof of the proposition, that thought 
and being are equivalents, is sophistical and nugatory. It is 
none the less certain, that the entire fabric of German panthe- 
ism involves this assumption, and that Hegelianism is the only 
form in which the assumption can be logically maintained. By 
consequence, Hegel has unconsciously administered the coup 
de grace to the whole system of German Idealism, by reducing 
it to Nihilism, and, a fortiori, to Atheism. 

There is, in fact, no system of Pantheism whatever—whether 
European or Asiatic—whether naturalistic or subjective—that 
can escape the wrath of Hegel’s dialectic; inasmuch as every 





* For Fichte, see Morell, p. 413; for Schelling, /dcd, p. 438; for both, Zézd, p. 
413 and p. 424. 
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system of Pantheism either avows or involves the German doc- 
trine of Identity. For example, the Jewish mathematician of 
Holland having explicitly identified the substance and its attri- 
butes, and having (with every monist) resolved all other being 
into the substance, has also virtually (with Schelling) identified 
thought and extension in the Absolute. But, according to 
Spinoza, space or extension is but one of the innumerable phases 
of the substance—z. ¢., of the one ultimate existence. Zrgo, 
thought and existence are identical. 

The legical sameness of Pantheism and Atheism might be 
shown in a variety of other ways. F4% uno disce omnes. Pan- 
theism must either admit or deny the finite. But the admis- 
sion of the finite, on the postulates of this system, rigorously 
involves the limitation (and consequent destruction) of the in- 
finite :—which is Atheism. On the other hand, the denial of 
the finite as rigorously carries with it the rejection of the very 
datum of consciousness—the suicide of the utter Pyrrhonist. 
But, in point of fact, every pantheistic system, as every philo- 
sophic system, whatsoever, accepts the first alternative. 

If it be replied that all arguments which are drawn from the 
nature of the infinite are void, then, by their own confession, 
the arguments of the pantheists (being themselves drawn from 
the nature of the infinite) are invalid. 

From the course of this discussion it is evident, therefore, 
that the pantheist is (in the eye of the reason) as helpless as 
the deist when confronted with the Christian Evidences. He 
cannot logically oppose them on grounds which are peculiar to 
pantheism. The assumptions which underlie the objections 
of the deist and the pantheist alike have been shown to be es- 
sentially and distinctively atheistic. 

We are thus led up to the last of the Anti-Christian schemes, 
or systems, which do not, ex professo, stultify the human reason 
itself. These are dogmatic Atheism and Positivism. Agree- 
ably to the order hitherto pursued, Atheism would have to be 
considered first. For convenience’s sake, we reverse this ar- 
rangement. We do this in order that we may have a clear 
field before us. The notorious fact is, that dogmatic Atheism 
has long ago been abandoned as an inadequate and untenable 
hypothesis, as one that shocks the natural instincts of man.* 





* See the eloquent passage of Aristotle on this subject in Ueberweg. For the 
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Even in antiquity, the number of avowed atheists was small ; 
as Bacon has it, “‘a Diagoras, a Bion, and perhaps a Lucian.” 
The theory of the atomists was unquestionably atheistic in 
its tendencies, but not a whit more so than that of several of 
the so-called modern “Scientists.” There were many follow- 
ers of the Baron D’Holbach in the days of the Encyclopedia, 
but their reign was as short and disastrous as the Reign of 
Terror. Ifthe Mills (father and son) were indeed “contem- 
plative,” or “conscientious” atheists, admitting always the 
possibility of such, it is gratifying to remember that they con- 
cealed their true opinions to the last moment of their lives. It 
is equally pleasant to watch the struggles of Mr. Darwin, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, Dr. Tyndall, and their confréres, to shake them- 
selves free from what they regard as so opprobrious an impu- 
tation. The admirers of Comte have been in haste to repair 
the theological blunder of their master in his “Systeme de 
Politique Positive,’* and Mr. Richard Congreve has added 
few adherents to the “ Religion of Humanity.” The temerity 
of the dogmatic atheist was alluded to by Pascal, and has been 
eloquently shown up by John Foster and Dr. Chalmers. But, 
considered as a mere hypothesis, which may possibly be veri- 
fied, or possessing, it may be, a certain measure of likelihood, 
the converse of Bacon’s dictum stands true, and Atheism is 
commonly rejected now-a-days “in the lip,” even where it is 
retained and cherished “in the heart.” Mr. Fitz James 
Stephen is said to think the probabilities lean decidedly tow- 
ard the existence of a God, but one of limited benevolence ; 
per contra, the late Mr. Mill, in his posthumous Essays on Re- 
ligion, presents the attitude of one who sadly hopes that the 
balance may incline tremblingly toward one of finite power.t+ 


” 





rarity of dogmatic atheists and nihilists, see Hamilton, A/etaphysics, Edinb., vol. i, 
Pp. 294. 

Even Hume often expresses himself as a theist. 

See Matural History of Religion, sec. 6, ii, and Blackwooa’s Magazine, Nov. 
1874, p- 524. 

* See, especially, John Stuart Mill, Azguste Comte and Positivism, ‘Trubner, pe 
125, 5¢q- 

+ In one place Mr. Mill makes still further and very remarkable hypothetical con- 
cessions. See his posthumous L£ssays on Nature, the Utility of Religion, and 
Theism. 
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Yet, the charge of downright Atheism is unquestionably the 
béte noir of contemporary infidelity. .Comte himself, though 
“‘avowedly ” a disbeliever in a Creator and Supreme Governor 
of the World, and though seeing nothing in the heavens but 
the glory of Galileo, Kepler, and Laplace, expressly disclaims 
“dogmatic Atheism,” and in one of his later works admits that 
“the hypothesis of design has greater verisimilitude than a 
blind mechanism.’’* 

We are thus led up to the last of the anti-Christian systems 
which do not, ex professo, stultify the human reason itself. We 
may call it, speaking broadly, Positivism ; or, perhaps, more ex- 
actly (borrowing a happy term of Dr. Littledale+) Agnosticism. 
There are several modern thinkers who are popularly classed 
as positivists, and who, nevertheless, disclaim the title, and are 
unwilling to be called disciples of Comte.t But, as has lately 
been set forth in the pages of this REVIEW, § “the label” has 
continued to “stick” to those who, however they might differ 
among themselves, or from M. Comte, on other points, have 
agreed with him (or gone beyond him) in his doctrine of the 
invalidity of all knowledge but that derived from experience, 
as toultimate causes, whether final or efficient, and as to the 
Unknowable. This last is practically the differentiating mark, 
The founder of this whole school of thought was David 
Hume.| The school itself, is an outgrowth of that sensualistic 
philosophy which had its beginnings with John Locke, and 
was carried forward by Hartley and Condillac, and reached its 
climax in the French Encyclopedia. It is also of importance to 
mention, that before the appearance of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, another English writer of celebrity, 
Hobbes, (working, as he conceived, upon the principles of 





* Comte and Positivism, p. 14. + Inthe Contemporary Review. 

{ This is eminently the case with Huxley and Spencer. 

% April, 1874, Modern Skepticism, p. 239. See, also, Dr. McCosh, Christianity 
and Positivism. 

Hume and Brown resolved the notion of casuality into that of invariable ante- 
cedence. Mill adds the element of unconditionality. Comte and his immediate 
school admit that there may be more in the cause itself, but hold that both the fact 
and nature of such potency are inscrutable to us. 

| Thisis amply shown by Mill, and still more fully, in the November number ot 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Bacon),* had anticipated the fundamental article of the sensa- 
tionalism of France. 

It now becomes necessary for us to pay attention to the 
principles of that branch of the empirical school which 
regards the nature, if not the being, of God as lying beyond 
the boundaries of human knowledge. There are three) and 
only three, positions as to the Divine Existence, which can be 
taken by those who maintain that the nature and opfera- 
tion of the first cause are wholly inscrutable. The first, is to 
deny that existence. The second, is to affirm it. The third, is 
to be non-committal about it. Those of this school who deny 
the existence of a God are, ex vi termini, atheists, and are 
only to be very loosely classed with those who advocate the 
doctrine of the Unknowable. They areto be so classed at all 
only because that which zs not, plainly cannot be kmowz to be; 
and because in other particulars they fall into rank with the 
general body of empirical materialists. Those, again, of this 
school who are non-committal on the point of the Divine exist- 
ence are Positivists, in the more limited sense. It is, therefore, 
evident, that those of this fraternity who affirm the being of a 
God, must be either theists, deists, or pantheists. But it is 
equally certain that they cannot be theists—for the theist as- 
serts the Divine personality; or deists—for the deist insists 
upon the Divine independence. It follows, that they are pan- 
theists; belonging then, it is true, to a school of pantheism 


that repudiates any such thing as a philosophy of the Abso- 


lute. 

In the parlance of the day, we have denominated this whole 
school one of empirical Materialism. It is here obvious to remark 
that, although there have been isolated instances of theistic 
materialists,+ materialism in the old fashioned acceptation of 
that term is only another description of Atheism. But several 
distinct and novel species of Materialism have grown up in our 
time: The contemporary school of modern scientific infidels 
have probably all embraced some one of the many ramifica- 





*Morell justly attributes the first impulse of this whole movement to the author 
of the /nstauratio Scientiarum, but as justly defends that great thinker from the 
charge of having done so with deliberate foresight of the consequences. See His/- 
ory of Modern Philosophy, pp. 70,71. 


+ For example, Priestley. 
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tions of “ Scientific Materialism ”—as it is the mode to style it. 
In certain cases the writers or lecturers in question are atheists ; 
in certain other cases, positivists—in the narrowest sense of 
those terms. In yet other casesthey might, with great propri- 
ety, be classed as materialistic or realistic Pantheists. Between 
the indifference-point of Positivism at the centre, and the ex- 
tremes of Pantheism and Atheism at the poles, there is every 
imaginable shade of intermediate opinion. We have recorded 
the fact that both Professor Huxley and Mr. Tyndall have 
strenuously rebutted the charge of Atheism. We are not aware 
that either of them has explicitly denied the softer impeach- 
ment, that of Pantheism. It is more than likely, we dare say, 
that neither of them would admit the justice of such an impu- 
tation. The accomplished lecturer on light, as is well known, 
has left many in darkness as to his own private views regarding 
the genesis of the universe and the relations of matter and 
spirit. While he expressly disavows the grossest kinds of Ma- 
terialism, and pretends to hold the even balance between the 
disciple of Butler and the pupil of Lucretius, he yet admits that 
he is a materialist in some sense, and that he sees “in matter 
the promise and potency of every form of terrestrial life.”* At 
the same time (and this is remarkable) he reconstructs in mod- 
ern phraseology the idealistic argument of Berkeley, declares 
the material world to be a mere “symbol” of an unknown real- 
ity,and discourses enigmatically of a certain “ cosmical life,” 
which has “ unsearchable roots” (which may be matter, if one 
choose to give that name to force), and which he seems to repre- 
sent as the basis of all mental as well as vital and physical phe- 
nomena. 

The brilliant author of Lay Sermons utters himself still 
more paradoxically at first but less equivocally in the sequel. 
In his essay on Descartes’ Art of Thinking he rigidly ana- 
lyses all phenomena into so many phases of matter, and yet 
winds up the same article as a thorough-going idealist. The 
escape from self-contradiction is found only by a recourse to 
the skepticism of Hume. Plainly, Mr. Huxley is either an ob- 
jective pantheist or a universal skeptic. 





* We believe, but are not sure, that this is the last amended form of the famous 
sentence in the Inaugural Address at Belfast. 
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But the man who, if we except the author of the Natural 
History of Religion, and the author of Inductive Logic, 
has done the greater part of the original thinking of a purely 
speculative kind, for this entire school of thought, is, undoubted- 
ly, Mr. Herbert Spencer. The late President of the British 
Association, after all his caveats, and with all his variations of 
“mood,” seems to have a hankering after the materialistic 
physics of Democritus and the Atomists, and prefers, in any 
event, to give to the primal substance the name, if not the prop- 
erties of “matter.” Yet, we shrewdly suspect that the main 
source, the true explanation, and the best defence, of the views 
both of Dr. Tyndall and of Mr. Huxley may be found on the 
last page of Mr. Spencer’s initial volume.* 

It is there that he uses the following significant language : 
The interpretation of all phenomena, in terms of 
Matter, Motion, and Force, is nothing more than the reduc- 
tion of our complex symbols of thought to the simplest sym- 
bols ; and when the equation has been brought to its lowest terms, 
the symbols remain symbols still. Hence, the reasonings con- 
cerned in the foregoing pages afford no support to either of 
the antagonist hypotheses respecting the ultimate nature of 
things. Thetr implications are no more materialistic than they 
are spiritualistic ; and no more spiritualistic than they are ma- 
tertalistic. Any argument which is apparently furnished to 
either hypothesis, is neutralized by as good an argument fur- 
nished to the other. The materialist . . . may consider 
it . . . . demonstrated that the phenomena of conscious- 
ness are material phenomena. Aut the spiritualist, setting out 
with the same data, may argue with equal cogency, that . 
the forces of matter, . . . when existing out of conscious- 
ness, are of the same intrinsic nature as when existing in con- 
sciousness ; and that so is justified the spiritualistic conception 
of the external world, as consisting of something essentially 
identical with what we call mind. Manifestly, the establish- 
ment of correlationand equivalence between the forces of the outer 
and the inner worlds, may be used to assimilate either to the other, 
according as we set out with one or other term. But he who 


46 





* Those who recall Professor Tyndall’s quotations from Goethe, in his Fragments 
of Science, and the eloquent chapter at the end of his work on feat, will be the 
most likely to believe this. 
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rightly interprets the doctrine contained in this work, will see 

that neither of these terms can be taken as ultimate. He will see 

that, though the relation of subject and object renders necessary to 

us these antithetical conceptions of Spirit and Matter ; the one ts 
no less than the other to be regarded as but a sign of the Unknown 

Reality, which underlies both.”* 

It will be observed that this singularly exact writer does not 

/ here employ the word “each” or “either,” but the word 

“both.” His meaning, therefore, plainly is, not merely that the 
intimate nature of matter and mind is unknown and undiscov- 
erable, but that the swbstantza of mind and of matter (what- 
ever it be) is one and the same: This inference is confirmed 
by the fact, that Mr. Spencer elsewhere argues to prove the 
unity of the great primal Force or Power. Now, if we have 
not here (under whatever partial disguise) either an old, or else 
anew, form of Pantheism, we confess ourselves incapable of 
framing a judgment in the premises. We go farther. We af- 
firm confidently that, logically regarded, this is fundamentally 
no “new,” but a very ancient, “philosophy.” According to 
this authoritative expression of the so-called “Scientific Ma- 
terialism,” matter and mind, the subject and the object, the 
Ich and the Nicht Ich, the myself and the not myself, are pure- 
ly phenomenal; the only “reality” (or noumenon) “ under- 
lies,” but is distinct from “both.” This is certainly unadulter- 
ated Pantheism. It is not precisely, if you please, the Panthe- 
ism of the Orientals or the Greeks, nor that of Spinoza—which, 
on some accounts, it most resembles; not that of Fichte, or 
of Schelling, or of Hegel, Marheineke, Strauss, Bruno, and 
Feyerbach. Yet, it is Pantheism ; a Pantheism, too, as unmiti- 
gated and indefensible as any of its forerunners. If these po- 
sitions of ours are well taken, then it follows, from preceding 
arguments, that the “ New Philosophy ” of Mr. Spencer is al- 
ready judged. While this decision is inevitable without ref- 
erence to the details of the system, it will be greatly fortified, 
if it can be further shown that the ground occupied by the 
English thinker and his school, as to “the Unknowable,” is 





* First Principles of a New System of Philosophy, pp. 558, 559; Appleton, 1871. 
We have taken the liberty to place some of Mr. Spencer’s words and sentences in 
talics. 
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one which cannot be held on the principles of consistent ra- 
tionalism. This last point, is indeed, the crux of the whole 
controversy with the Agnostics. In the meanwhile, it is curi- 
ous to notice how in the rhythmical oscillations of Unbelief 
extremes are constantly found meeting. The past and pres- 
ent, the East and West, the object and the subject, Materi- 
alism and Idealism, Positivism and Pantheism ; thus obtain an 
unlooked for reconciliation. But, if we are not greatly in er- 
ror, it is a reconciliation on the verge of a common and irre- 
trievable ruin. 

Having now seen where Mr. Spencer’s conclusion carries us, 
it would be easy to show, by an independent examination, that 
his premises are equally unwarrantable. For this there is not 
room within the limits of the present article. No one can 
open First Principles, however, and especially the first five 
chapters, ad aperturam libri, without discovering that the 
whole doctrine of the Unknowable (which underlies the sys- 
tem of the so-called Positivism, in all its forms) is based upon 
the reasonings of three other thinkers. Comte, on his first 
page, assumed the doctrine, without proof, as one of his funda- 
mental postulates.* Mr. Spencer, on his part, accepts the 
doctrine on the proof furnished him by the late Mr. Mansel,+ 
and by Sir W. Hamilton; and they got it, as all the world 
knows, from the Critique of Pure Reason.t If the Kantian 
structure, then, is unsound, so of necessity is the Spencerian, 
which is the substratum of the greater part of the current 
Agnosticism. Now, nothing is plainer than that Mr. Spencer 
himself, in his effort to establish his own realistic scheme, has 
virtually receded from the ground taken by Kant and Hamil- 
ton,§ and thus abjured the very principle of the argumenta- 
tion, by which alone he has ventured to defend his own posi- 
tion, as to the inscrutable nature of the Power manifested in 
the world; ofthe ultimate Reality ; of that mysterious Exist- 
ence which has symbolized itself in matter and mind. Mr. 





* See Comte, Positive Philosophy, chapter i; Bohn. 
+ See First Principles, pp. 108-110; 47, 49, 50, 53, 58, 59, 60, 63, 65, « 67, 
* 46. See, too, especially, pp. 39-42 and p. 551. 
t See, for instance, Kant, Critigue of Pure Reason, p. 311 ; Bohn. 


, First Principles, pp. 87-89. 
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Spencer is thus at the mercy of any observant adversary. 
Either his attempted “ qualification”* of the argument of 
Mansel is admissible, or not. If not, then, inasmuch as Mr. 
Spencer rejects the validity of the Kantian distinction between 
faith and knowledge, and of the Hamiltonian Theism that is 
based on that distinction, the whole fabric of the Spencerian 
Agnosticism is reduced to a Nihilism as blank as that of Hegel 
or Gorgias.t If, on the other hand, the “ qualification” is ad- 
missible, it involves unquestionablyt the logical destruction of 
the Hamiltonian (which are also the Spencerian) premises of 
the argument which is relied on to establish the doctrine of 
the Unknowable. 

We are, therefore, relieved of the necessity of a protracted 
discussion in the case of the third form in which that doctrine 
may be held, namely, that one in which the mental attitude, in 
reference to the existence of a God, is that of non-committal. 
This is Positivism in the narrower meaning of theterm. Posi- 
tivism, strictly so-called, is the system laid down in the Cours 
de Philosophie Positive of Auguste Comte. The most au- 
thoritative living exponent of the system is M. Littré. Indi- 
vidually, Comte himself, if not an avowed atheist, was cer- 
tainly a determined oppenent of any other worship than that 
of the creature. Yet the theory has been embraced (nominal- 
ly, at least) by those who were undoubted theists—notably by 
the late Horace Binney Wallace,§ of Philadelphia. Its ablest 
English advocate at present is Mr. George Henry Lewes, who 
also differs in some important respects from the French teach- 
er. The main points of Comte’s structure are, the three states 
of the human understanding, the hierarchy of the sciences, 
and the hopelessness of all inquiries into ultimate and final 
causes. The position as to the successive stages of human 
progress is pronounced by Mill (who himself accepts it, with a 





* Jbid, pp. 87-89. 

7 See Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. 1, p. 294; Edinb. 
1850. 

{ This is almost by the confession of Mr. Spencer himself. did, pp. 87-89. 


2 Art, Scenery, and Philosophy in Europe, p. 31; Phila. 1855 ; article ‘‘Comte’s 
Philosophy.”’ For an ingenious defense of the possibility of a theistic Positivism, 
see Mill, Comte and Positivism, p. 15. 
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few reservations) “the backbone of the whole system.” The 
scientific pretensions of Comte have not been affected by such 
almost unavoidable errors as the one recently exposed by the 
Rev. Professor Jellett, in his opening address before the math- 
ematicians at Belfast,* but have been seriously shaken, if not 
demolished, by the strictures of Mill, those of Mr, Huxley (in 
his Lay Sermons), and those of Mr, Herbert Spencer,t+ and other 
competent critics, The three successive states of human pro- 
gress, though acquiesced in by the historian Grote, and under 
other names by Mill, have been repudiated by Huxley and 
others of that school; and Comte’s hierarchy of the sciences 
has given place in high quarters to new and better adjust- 
ments, 

It is extremely difficult to know where to place Mr. J. S. 
Mill. He expresses himself as “agreeing in the opinion that 
what we know of Noumena, or things in themselves, is the 
bare fact of their existence.”{ Yet we find him also holding 
language like this: “If things have an inmost nature, apart 
not only from the impressions which they produce, but from 
all those which they are fitted to produce, on any sentient be- 
ing, this inmost nature is unknowable, inscrutable, and incon- 
ceivable, not tous merely, but to every other creature. To 
say that even the Creator could know it, is to use language 
which has no meaning, because we have no faculties by which 
to apprehend that there is anything for him to know.” The 
only “things in themselves,” therefore, which Mill acknowl- 
edged, were (as he elsewhere puts it) “ permanent possibilities 
of sensations,’§ and “permanent possibilities of feelings.’’4 





* See ature, for August 20, 1874, p. 323: Address before the ‘“‘ Mathematical 
and Physical Section.” 

+ For the criticisms of Mill and Spencer, see Come and Positivism. For Comte’s 
absurd views, as to binary combinations in Chemistry, see the proof given on 
p. 60, and for some of his strange notions on Light, Psychology, and Phrenology, 
pp. 62, 63, and 65. 

t See Examination of Sir W. Hamilton ; London, Third Edition, p. 11. 

¢ Jbid, chap. xi. He means objective certainties (respecting future sensations), 
that are not absolutely, but conditionally, such. The illustration from the Island of 
Madagascar makes this plain. 


1 did, chap. xi, and especially p. 242. Prof. Masson styles Mill’s scheme one 
of “ Empirical Cogitationism,” or of “ Empirical Idealism.” See Recent British 
Philosophy, p. 405, etc. 
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We grant that he expresses himself very doubtfully on the last 
point. The only sense in which Mill inclines in the least to 
the rational tenability of the dogma that there is a God exist- 
ing absolutely, is in the sense that there may be permanent 
possibilities of Divine thoughts and feelings. He denies all 
substratum, in the usual meaning of the term. His language 
is, “ supposing me to believe that the Divine mind is simply 
the series of thoughts and feelings prolonged through eternity, 
that would be, at any rate, believing God’s existence to be as 
real as my own.’* It will be observed that he does not com- 
mit himself so far as to admit a God, himself, even in this 
shadowy or unsubstantial sense; and to the extent that he 
does not, he is on this point clearly a positivist of the straitest 
sect. But even if he were a nominal theist, it would be a The- 
ism in name only, being but a subtle form of Nihilistic Athe- 
ism. In any view of the case, Mill’s decided leanings were 
toward a speculative Nihilism.+ A permanent possibility has 
nothing in common with a permanent reality. This eminent 
man is generally understood as avowing Atheism in his auto- 
biography. The only true worship he seems ever to have en- 
gaged in, was that of his deceased wife. In his posthumous es- 
says, again, it would appear that (like Hume and Tyndall) Mill, 
for the most part, confined religion to the region of mere sen- 
timent, and gave to its great object a merely subjective being. 
Unlike Mr. H. Spencer, he accepted the doctrine of relativity, 
not only in its widest, but also in its most uxgualzfied sense, and 
lived in Hume’s world of dreams and phantasies, of “ impres- 
sions and ideas.” Mill’s system, therefore, like Mr. Spencer's, 
falls with the Kantian and Hamiltonian doctrine of the Un- 
conditioned; or, without that, on the concession of Sir Wil- 
liam’s saving clauses.} 

The non-committalists (whether calling themselves positivists 
or not) can vindicate their non-committalism, if at ali, only on 





* Sbid, p. 239. 

+ For the connections between Mill's and previous and contemporary opinions. 
see Comte and Positivism, pp. 5-8. 

} For a thorongh dissection of this whole theory, and of Mill’s particudar system, 
see Dr. McCosh’s admirable Defense of Fundamental Truth, and also his Chras- 
taney and Positivism. 
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the ground of the experience doctrine ;* that doctrine involv- 
ing the postulate as to nescience. But the experience doctrine, 
when tracked out, leads inevitably to a committal in favor of 
Pantheism or Nihilism, and thus of Atheism. Reject the expe- 
rience doctrine, and you have, zpso facto, reinstated “ the funda 

mental laws of thought;” the true Intuitionalism — of which 
the false, philosophic Mysticism is but a seductive counterfeit. 
Then is reéstablished the law of causation as a law of objective 
existence, no less than as a law of thought. This again involves 
the confutation of the empirical skepticism of Hume and the 
French and English schools of scientific positivists, as well as 
of the transcendental skepticism of Kant and the German 
idealists, naturalists, and absolutists. The inconsistent Realism 
of Kant sinks under the same blow (to wit, the proof of self- 
contradiction) which demolishes the utterly different, but 
equally inconsistent, Realism of Spencer. With the restoration 
of final and efficient causes, even in the ultimate sense, return 
in all their ancient force, the cosmological, teleological, his- 
torical, moral, and religious arguments for the being and attri- 
butes of God. There follow in due Sequence not only the 
possibility, but certainty, of the supernatural, the fact of mir- 
acles and prophecy, and the indissoluble concord of Reason 
and Redemption. 

Look at it as we may, therefore, the “ Scientific Materialism ” 
of the Agnostic type, no less than that of which the hostility 
to Revealed Religion is even more pronounced, comes back at 
last to one of the varied forms of Atheism. So far as we are 
able to judge, the modern advocate of iconoclastic nescience 
is like one who, having discovered at the dawn a baffling riddle 
graven in the eternal rock, should lie down at night in despair 
of a solution, and arise in the morning to find that solution in 
his own undoing.t We have attempted in this article to show 
that the several assumptions, on which alone the counter-argu- 
ment of the infidel is tenable, are alike without foundation in 
reason. We have been led to conclude that Deism, Pantheism, 





* The doctrine (with all its varieties) held in common by Hobbes, Locke, Berke- 
ley, Hume, Bentham, the Mills, Comte, Bain, Spencer, Lewes, etc. 

+ We are indebted for this image (though not for its application) to Hegel, who 
applies it very differently to Jacobi. See More//, p. 602; and for the authorship, 
Chalybeus, p. 66, Andover, 1854. 
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and Positivism are so many disguised forms of Atheism. The 
grand assumption which underlies them all, is that one which 
Dr. McCosh has so justly styled “the zpa@rov peddos” of the 
romantic legendary whimsy of Rénan, viz., the intrinsic impos- 
sibility of the supernatural.* These false postulates removed, 
and the argument for Christian Theism stands intact and im- 
pregnable. The philosophy of the Intuitions, or primordial 
a priort judgments, becomes the sheet anchor of apologetics; 
and stark Pyrrhonism, the final upshot of modern infidelity.+ 
The surrender of Redemption is, therefore, the suicide of 
Reason. 








* See Butler’s Analogy, part ii, chap. ii. 

+ Jbid, part ii, conclusion. See, too, Morel, p. 224, for a fine argument of Mack- 
intosh against Hume, Descartes’s argument against the Pyrrhonist is beautifully 
elucidated by Cousin in his Cours for 1828, p. 23. Compare Pensées de Pascal, 
Paris, Didot, 1847, pp. 145, 146,147. Cousin shows, incontestably, that there 
is no stopping-place with Hume, in admitting the datum but denying the veracity of 
consciousness, The Cartesian doctrine of the supremacy of consciousness is taken 
for granted, even in the arguments that oppose it. 

















THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


Art. IIIL—THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


By Rev. GEORGE AINSLIE, Idaho Ter. 


THE most noticeable feature of the Indian race is its ten- 
dency to decay. Could we have counted them, scatteredjover 
our country when first discovered, we would have numbered 
millions. Now, only a third of a million remains. 

Another feature is their slow progress in civilization. Nearly 
three hundred years ago civilization planted itself upon their 
shores, and yet only a few have yielded to its power. 

These two features, taken together, tend to discourage effort 
in behalf of the Indian. If doomed to decay, why waste mind 
and material upon them? If averse to civilization, why cast 
such a pearl before such swine? And yet we think that that 
decay, although a present fact, is not a necessary doom; and 
the reason our civilization has not commended itself to them, 
may be due to the faulty presentation thereof. 

Towards this decay, war has done its part. Since the first 
serious conflict, in 1622, until now, scarcely a year has passed 
without more or less of bloodshed. Moreover, many and 
deadly have been the feuds among themselves. No wonder 
the race has melted away. 

Aside from war, three potent causes of decay have been 
incessantly at work: 

1. Intemperance. This to the shame of our civilization ! 
An enemy, unknown until civilization threw it among them— 
an armed, deadly host. Every year its victims are thousands. 
And while it maddens the brain and provokes to deeds of 
violence and blood, it also hastens decay by sapping the 
strength and producing disease. 

2. Disease, the result of licentiousness. This is still more 
the shame of our civilization. Throughout this vast Northwest, 
where the abundance of the precious metals and valuable furs 
has attracted adventurers, often of the vilest class, it is hard 

to find an Indian whose system is not polluted by the poison 
of this disease. Once introduced, it spreads and propagates 
itself, and branches out and produces consumption and other 
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maladies formerly unknown to Indian experience. By this 
scourge, the sins of the parents are visited upon the children 
beyond the third and fourth generation. 

3. Under this head we class those diseases of civilization— 
measles, whooping-cough, etc.,—which, under judicious treat- 
ment, are rarely fatal. These, among the Indians, are fear- 
fully destructive of life. A-year ago, the measles prevailed 
among the tribes of Northern Idaho. Last summer, the 
whooping-cough passed through. In our schools, and under 
our treatment, not one case proved fatal; but among the 
lodges, many.families were made childless. 

Writers on the Indian question talk wildly of a “law of 
decay’”—the ‘“‘inferior race vanishing before the superior.” 
This is erudite nonsense. The causes of decay lie plainly 
before us. The same law is for them and for us. War, intem- 
perance, lewdness, and ignorance of disease and its treatment, 
are as fatal to the white race as the red. We owe it to the 
Gospel alone that we suffer not the same decay. 

How shall we save the small remnant left of the Indian race ? 
This is the Indian question of to-day. In other words, How 
shall we most speedily and surely Christianize them? For, to 
Christianize is to civilize, and ultimately arrest decay. 

It is a costly problem; for vast sums have already been 
expended, with seemingly meagre results. But, not discour- 
aged, the Government is still willing to give its millions annu- 
ally. Thus the means, as far as money is a means, are assured. 
But just here lurks a serious danger. Money is freely offered, 
and men are found heartily willing to enter the service, but 
only to prove themselves the servants of Mammon, not of 
Christ. The end sought will never be reached by them. But 
more of this hereafter. 

Of primal importance in Christianizing the Indians is the 


RESERVATION. 


Nothing has been done for the roving tribes. Nothing can 
be done for them in their nomadic state. To establish schools 
and churches, it is needful to give the tribes a fixed location. 
In this the Government has wisely recognized the important 
influence of religion. Where the reservation has been estab- 
lished, and well guarded, wisely directed religious efforts have 
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been successful in reaching the minds and hearts of the Indians 
with instruction and salvation. 

And here we would express regret, that any friend of the 
Indian should write against the reservation policy. This is 
frequently done. We will cite but a single instance: In the 
Illustrated Christian Weekly (Tract Society) of October toth, 
1874, a writer says: “I am opposed to the reservation system, 
because it isolates the Indian, and there can be no civilization 
without constant attrition with civilized people.” And again: 
“Why should our Government compel a Sioux, or a Comanche, 
to live within a certain limit? Why should we remove him 
beyond the influence of civilization? The only element of our 
civilization that the Indian meets with is that of the frontiers- 
man, who makes the Indian drunk, that he may more readily 
cheat him.” As might be supposed, soon after comes a 
response from an Indian, who signs himself “ Chickasaw,” and 
writes: ‘‘Why should we be herded like cattle? allowed no 
privileges, and if caught off our reservations shot like wild 
animals?” Thus the sheep frets because enclosed in the fold 
that protects it from beasts of prey. ; 

All such writing in behalf of the Indian is simply a repetition 
of Absalom’s craft, when he would turn the hearts of the 
people from their king. It is easily done; it is sure to succeed. 
We have seen it tried, only too successfully, with children of a 
well-ordered, loving family, and with members of a united, 
loving church. It appeals to the love of license, rather than of 
rational freedom. We freely exonerate the writer quoted 
above from any design to injure the Indian; nor do we think 
he had the remotest thought of Absalom. But this cunning 
craft comes to us in our Indian work from a thousand different 
directions. , 

Not long ago, by interested outsiders, the Indians on a cer- 
tain reservation were persuaded to think that their agent (one 
of the best in the service) was unfit for the position. Scores 
of them signed a petition for his removal, and the appointment 
in his stead of a man who is both a rumseller and a drunkard. - 
We write earnestly on this point, because there are, and will 
be, efforts made to break up reservations, by persons who 
regard their wealth with a covetous eye; while the Indians 
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themselves can be persuaded to join with their enemies in 
crying out against the policy of reservations. 

The reservation is the best earthly blessing now secured 
to the Indian. It assures to him a home guarded against 
all invasion. It brings him into a position in which 
the church can give him schools and Christian influences. It 
protects him from those who would pollute, rob, and murder 
him. It is more to him than the fold is to the sheep, when 
hungry wolves are swarming around it. While “ Chickasaw” 
cries out against it, he forgets that all which makes him to 
differ from his brother Comanche is due to the reservation. 
Until these Comanches, and kindred tribes, can be confined on 
reservations, and taught, they will be roving, predatory bands, 
destroying themselves in destroying others. 

The writer quoted above happily closes his article thus: “A 
great many persons will ask, Is an Indian capable of being an 
American citizen? I can only answer, that the Cherokees, 
Choctaws, and Chickasaws, and thousands of other Indians, are 
j as good citizens to-day as many of our best white citizens, and 
the same state of civilization can be attained by all Indians.” 
A little too strong. Yet the writer, against himself, thus bears 
strong testimony to the value of the reservation; for, dy zt, the 
Indians named have become what they are. Only ¢here could 
the church do for them the work it has done. 

The present Indian policy aims to gather the entire Indian 
population into the Indian Territory. This, if accomplished, 
will secure for them the very best conditions of the reservation 
policy. There is ample room. Its 65,000 square miles, much 
of it of unsurpassed fertility, would feed ten times the present 
Indian population. There is in all our broad, beautiful coun- 
try, no finer region than this. Its climate is so genial and 
mild that cattle and other stock require but little winter care ; 
and the peach, grape, fig, and all the finer fruits are raised 
with little toil. It is rich in broad, fertile prairies; yet quite 

: as rich in extensive, heavy forests; rich in many pure moun- 
tain streams, well stocked with fish, and which water the whole 

land as a garden; rich in quarries of building stone of the 
finest quality ; rich in vast deposits of coal. Its river bottoms 
yield the finest crops of cotton. Its prairie and timber lands 
produce the finest crops of wheat and corn. In short, it might 
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be described as “a land flowing with milk and honey,” and 
lacking nothing that man can need. Such is the country our 
Government has set apart as the home of the Indian for all 
time tocome. Yet, it is this fair land that ‘“‘ Chickasaw ’”’ curses 
as a reservation. 

Here, let it also be said, are already gathered the finest 
tribes of the race. These are already well advanced in civil- 
ization. They make and administer their own laws; support 
their own churches and schools. They raise their own food 
and build their own houses. From the cotton-field and flock 
they gather the material, and manufacture their own clothing. 
Yea, more: at the national fair at St. Louis, two years ago, the 
Choctaws took the highest premium for cotton over all com- 
petitors. 

The process by which, in less than fifty years, these tribes 
have been changed from barbarism to civilization, is very sim- 
ple. The Government established the reservation, guarded it 
from intrusion, and, transferring to the several churches the 
funds for education, suffered them to do the work in their 
own way. <A few devoted men and women, servants of 
Jesus Christ, and having the Master’s blessing, did the work. 
The work was well done. Schools were established. True 
Christian homes were planted everywhere. The Bible was 
given to the tribes in their own tongue. Thousands were 
worthily gathered into the Church of Christ. Savage idleness 
was changed to Christian industry. 

Thus the “ Indian Question” was answered. Every element 
of decay was checked. War had no victim for thirty years. 
Strong prohibitory laws, pretty well enforced, checked intem- 
perance. The marriage relation, established by law, repressed 
lewdness; and, through instruction, disease lost much of its 
fatality. As a result, these tribes, before the war, were gaining 
in population. The war brought sad changes. The mission- 
aries were, by the Texans, driven away. The schools were 
broken up. Anarchy prevailed. Pea Ridge was dotted with 
Indian graves. 

Now, this reverse only confirms the logic of the previous 
prosperous years. All goes to show, that, give the Indian a 
fair opportunity ; shield him from adverse influences; give him 
the teaching of the Bible; and bring him under the power of 
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good example, and the blight of decay will no longer rest upon 
the race. 

If the Government would carry out its policy, and speedily 
gather the whole race into this one reservation; and then the 
churches give them the Bible and Christian instruction, this 
desert would soon blossom as the rose. 

But will the Indians consent to this arrangement? Most 
likely they will not. Nothing but sheer force will persuade 
them to give up their accustomed haunts. It is not, as they 
sometimes tell us in their orations, because they love the 
graves of their fathers. They have no such holy sentiments. 
The Bible truly says of all the heathen, “ wzthout natural affec- 
tion.’ Even while we are engaged in writing these pages, a 
number of the very aged and infirm have been frozen to death 
in their lodges, for want of attention and protection. Over 
the graves of their dead they never shed a tear. Nor is it 
because they love a locality, as their roving habits well show. 
The word ome is not in their language. But in their hearts 
they hate constraint, and, therefore, will oppose any change 
forced upon them, even if plainly for their good. 

Many of the smaller tribes are living on poor reservations. 
These might be persuaded to send a delegation to the Indian 
Territory, to see for themselves the good land; and their 
report might encourage these tribes to try the change. But 
if force must be used, the sooner it is done the better for the 
race. There would, of course, be some suffering, some sacrifice 
of life, but no violation of right; for the Government, as a 
considerate father, may do for these dependent ones what is 
so plainly for the best. Still, if force must be used, it should 
be used carefully and kindly; the State pitying them “as a 
father pitieth his children,” and taking nothing from them 
without returning full value. 

Assuming that this, the vital part of the present Indian 
policy, will be carried out, there will follow these results : 

1. The many reservations, lying in nearly every State and 
Territory west of the Mississippi, will be opened for settlement 
to the whites; also the lands adjacent to these reservations 
will be of greater value. 

2. Many very expensive military posts will be vacated, and 
the standing army may be reduced. 
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3. Acontraction of the Indian service, consisting of agents, 
inspectors, and other officials, will follow. 

4. The Government will be relieved of the support of many 
tribes, whose reservations are too poor to afford sustenance. 

5. Immensely better facilities for instruction will be afforded, 
at greatly reduced expense. 

6. The Indians already civilized would be brought into 
contact with the uncivilized, and thus a happy influence would 
be exerted over the latter. 

7. More effective protection would be secured against in- 
temperance, licentiousness, and other destructive agencies. 

8. The only effective method of giving to the whole race a 
Territorial or State government would be possible, and with this 
a representation in Congress. They might themselves have 
courts of justice of their own, and be brought under the 
restraint of wholesome laws. 

But the Government is so slow in carrying out this avowed 
feature of its policy, we fear it may be forever postponed. If 
it fail, the reason lurks in numbers 2, 3, and 4, above given. 
The Indians, as at present scattered, constitute A FARM, pro- 
ductive and profitable to many, and the tenants in possession 
will do what they can to hold it. The millions given annually 
to support the scattered reservations, enrich many who are 
not Indians. 

What, then, may be done for the Indian on the scattered 
reservations ? 

First, and above all, let the churches now engaged in the 
work put the Bible into his hands in his own tongue. If the 
tribe is small, numbering a thousand or less, it may not seem 
wise to be at so great expense for so few. Then give, at least, 
one or two of the Gospels, a few precious hymns, and a cate- 
chism, or other statement of saving truth. A little will doa 
great work ; for there is this advantage: the devil has no liter- 
ature in their language—is not likely to have—so every line 
of truth tells for good. When an Indian language is reduced 
to writing on the phonetic principle, it is an easy matter to 
learn to read it. A few lessons will suffice. Then, when one 
is taught to read, he in turn teaches others, and soon the 
whole tribe are able to read. There need be no extravagant 
expenditure, therefore, in giving at least a part of the Bible to 
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every tribe, no matter how small in number that tribe may be. 

2. As speedily as possible train the most worthy and capable 
to be teachers, preachers, and pastors. All Indians by nature 
are ready and forcible speakers. As a race they will receive 
“doctrine, reproof, correction, and instruction in righteous- 
ness” more readily from one of their own color than from us. 
There is a twofold gain, therefore, in giving them native teach- 
ersand pastors. These do not need much learning. Ability 
to read and write, anda good knowledge of the whole Bible is, 
perhaps, as much as we should ask. To serve as pastors, they 
need also a knowledge of church order and discipline. As for 
the advanced and wealthy tribes, dt is better that their teachers 
and pastors receive a good education. 

3. Churches should avoid the invasion of each others’ work. 
There are notable instances of wrong in this direction. Gov- 
ernment has wisely given the care of each reservation to a 
certain church. Nearly all the churches are thus favored. 
When a church is doing its work faithfully, it is a shame for 
others to step in and create divisions. Asa general rule, those 
churches which have never given the Indian a page of the 
Bible are the most ready to invade the work of those who 
have given. Thus, small tribes are cut up into sects and 
parties. 

4. In the educational work there is a sort of compact between 
the Government and the church boards; the latter furnish the 
teachers, the former commissions them and pays the salaries. 
Both assume the right to control and remove. The teacher is 
thus serving two masters—which high authority has pro- 
nounced impossible. There are recent instances where the 
Government, without good cause, has suddenly removed men 
from position, who, at considerable sacrifice, entered the work 
at the call of the Board. Under this condition of things the 
teacher, liable to be removed any day, can have no induce- 
ment to qualify himself for the work by learning the language. 
His condition is purely mercenary. He does the work ofa 
hireling—nothing moré. It were better, as in the noble work 
done for the Choctaws before the war, for the Government to 
give the church the control of the educational fund, and the 
entire control of the schools. The teachers would thus know 
whom they serve. 
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5. Also, in the work of instruction, more is gained by teach- 
ing the girls than the boys. Teach an Indian boy faithfully as 
you may, when he returns to his home, he will relapse into his 
old habits of idleness and dirt. But train a girl, and give her 
a good knowledge of civilized housekeeping, and of “ woman’s 
rights,” in the true Bible sense, and at home she will assert 
those rights, and no longer be a beast of burden. The men 
take the work of the field, and thus, in that home, a revolution 
is effected. The educated girl, moreover, becomes the teacher 
mother, and imparts to her children the knowledge she pos- 
sesses. 

6. Law now in force forbids the sale of strong drink to the 
Indian, under very severe penalties. Yet it is violated every 
day, and in instances without number. We have not known 
one conviction under it. The cause is this: The Indian, in 
our courts of justice, is not allowed to testify against a white 
man. The white settlers around these reservations are all of 
one class, and will not testify against each other. Thus it is 
impossible to obtain conviction. It is an evil that Congress 
ought to meet and can redress. If necessary, abolish the right 
to sell within reach of the Indian. 

7. If the Indians are to abide on these small reservations, 
there is much that can be done for their comfort. The Govern- 
ment, by building saw-mills, and furnishing other means to 
build, is providing them with comfortable houses. This is 
well; but they need more than this to make home pleasant 
and home-like. All this great northwest is adapted to fruit 
raising; and the Indian sets high value on a fruit tree. A 
little help in this direction would do lasting good. But the 
Indian Department steadily refuses a single cent for this pur- 
pose. And yet, to the Indians on a small reservation, and to 
whom fruit trees have been refused, over five hundred pounds 
of tobacco are issued annually. Little better this than the 
giving of so much strong drink ; for while it destroys health, it 
begets an appetite, which the Indian will sell his horse, his 
cow, or his children’s bread, to satisfy. To substitute fruit- 
trees for this narcotic would soon put an orchard on every 
farm. 

The annuity, paid in tobacco, or in gold, or in anything that 
the Indian can do without, is a curse and not a blessing. It 
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creates dependence. It takes away the true motive to indus_ 
try and promotes idleness. It is well to give him the plow, 
the wagon, and other implements of industry. It is well to 
provide for him a comfortable, pleasant home. Such gifts en- 
courage industry. Thanks to the present Indian policy, there 
is not the corruption in annuities which abounded in other 
years. 

Take a single instance as an illustration : 

Previous to the outbreak in Minnesota, in 1862, an agent of 
a band of the Dacotas summoned them to receive their annuity. 
They came together, most of them from a distance. They 
were then told that the annuity was not ready, they must 
wait. For this they were not prepared. Traders, however, 
were there ready to supply food. When, for a few weeks, they 
had thus been supplied, they were told that their annuities 
were on hand, but all was due to the traders for the food sup- 
plied. Thus they were sent empty away ; and soon hundreds 
of innocent lives and untold thousands of treasure were the 
cost of such outrage. And many, to-day, are clamoring for 


. the return of those golden opportunities. Congress has been 


importuned for a change of policy; to remove the Peace Com- 
missioners, and withdraw other wholesome restraints upon dis- 
honesty; or to transfer the work of the Indian Bureau to the 
War Department. If we love the Indian we must resist all 
such changes. Under the best conditions the work on these 
small reservations is a heavy, uphill work. Every reservation 
is surrounded by wicked men working against us. 

To the Government we give hearty thanks for its co-opera- 
tion. But the work is the work of the Church of God. The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ put into the hands of the Indian, and 
implanted in the heart by the Holy Spirit, will, even in such a 
field, produce a plentiful harvest of “love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 














STUDIES IN THE GOSPELS. 


Art. IV.—_STUDIES IN THE GOSPELS: LUKE, THE 
GOSPEL FOR THE GREEKS. 


By Pror. D. 8S. Grecory, Wooster University. 


THE fact that modern infidelity has made the Gospels: a 
chief point of attack, has awakened in the Church a new and 
vital interest in the study of this portion of the Scriptures. It 
has been a growing conviction in many minds, that the weap- 
ons by which the attacks are to be most effectually met and 
repelled, must be the Gospels themselves, and not arguments 
brought from without them. This conviction has inspired the 
present attempt to open the way to a clearer view of the Gos- 
pel according to Luke. 

The writer has already stated, in the Princeton Review (Oct- 
tober, 1868, and July, 1871), his hypothesis of the origin and 
design of the Gospels. That hypothesis needs to be here pre- 
sented in its rough outlines (as given in July, 1871), that it 
may be before the reader’s mind throughout the present dis! 
cussion. 

The Four Gospels were designed to commend Jesus of Na- 
zareth to the whole world as the expected Deliverer, so as to 
secure the submission of the world to Him. Matthew wrote 
for the Jew, the man of divine revelation, or of prophesy; 
Mark, for the Roman, the man of power; Luke, for the Greek, 
the man of broad humanity; and John, for the Christian, the 
man of faith. From the first, we have the Gospel of prophetic 
fulfilment ; from the second, the Gospel of divine power ; from 
the third, the Gospel of universal humanity; and from the 
fourth, the Gospel of the Christian life. In the first, Jesus ap- 
pears as the Messiah of the Prophets; in the second, as the 


Almighty Worker and Conqueror; in the third, as the Friend . 


of suffering man; and in the fourth, as the Son of God, the 
light and life of men. The three, Synoptics thus prepared the 
Gospel for the world of unspiritual men, made up of Jew, Ro- 
man, and Greek; while John prepared it for the Church, com- 
posed of men lifted up out of these races, and made spiritual 
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by the Grace of God manifested in the new religion. But 
these classes, for which the Gospels were originally prepared, 
were representative classes. Human nature, in all ages, is es- 
sentially made up of these same four tendencies or tempera- 
ments. The Four Gospels, in their differences and contrasts, 
are therefore still suited to meet the four-fold need of the indi- 
vidual and of the race, and so to be a Gospel for the whole 
world to the end of time. 

In the two articles mentioned above, the attempt was made 
to show that the early traditions of the Church, the entire 
structure of the Gospels, according to Matthew and Mark, and 
especially their respective peculiarities, are satisfactorily ex- 
plained and accounted for only on the hypothesis just stated ; 
in the present article a like work is attempted for the Gospel 
according to Luke. 

In relation to the third Gospel, the proposed explanation is 
as yet mere hypothesis; and it is therefore necessary to begin 
with the fundamental question: For whom was the Gospel ac- 
cording to Luke written? 

Manifestly, this gospel was immediately addressed to the 
same Theophilus (Luke i: 3) to whom the Acts of the Apostles 
was addressed (Acts i: 1). The name is, of course, Greek. Who 
he was can only be conjectured. Some have supposed, from 
the meaning of Theophilus (dover of God), that it was used not 
to represent any particular individual, but Christians in general ; 
others, that he was probably some honored Greek with whom 
the Evangelist had been, at some time, intimately associated ; 
while most have agreed that he was only the representative of 
a large class to whom the Gospel had been preached, and with 
whom Luke, under the influence of the Holy Ghost, desired to 
leave it as a permanent treasure. 

But, although addressed immediately to Theophilus, the 
most general and trustworthy tradition makes sufficiently clear 
the fact, that Luke wrote this Gospel for the Greek race—one of 
the three great representative races of which, in his age, the 
civilized world was made up. 

Our first witness to the fact is Jren@us, who flourished in 
the second century, and was, in his day, the most celebrated 
teacher in that School of Church teachers in Asia Minor, which 
may be traced back to the labors of the Apostle John, and 
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which was at once the most intelligent and orthodox of the 
early schools of Christianity. Irenzus is a most competent 
and credible witness. His teacher was Polycarp, the friend 
and disciple of John. He declares that from Polycarp he 
received the great facts concerning our Lord and his Apostles, 
as Polycarp had received them from the lips of the Apostle 
John. Irenzus* affirms that Luke, the follower of Paul, wrote 
down in a book the Gospel preached by Paul, for the benefit 
of those who had heard it. This testimony is confirmed by 
Jerome and Eusebius.t 

Origen—who flourished in the first half of the third century, 
and whose wide and familiar acquaintance with the Church of 
Palestine and Asia Minor gave him ready access to the best 
tradition of the early Church on this subject—affirms that 
Luke’s Gospel was written with a special view to the spiritual 
benefit of the Gentile world, particularly of those who inhabited 
Greece. Eusebius and Gregory Nazianzen accord with this 
statement. 

The same tradition manifestly lays peculiar stress on the 
practical aim of the Gospel. It was written not simply to give 
an orderly historical account of the great features of the career 
of Jesus of Nazareth, but also for the higher purpose of com- 
mending him to the Greek—and to the Gentile, as represented 
by the Greek—as the Divine Deliverer, for whom all the world 
was waiting. It was in substance Paul’s preaching embodied 
in a book, that in this way he might preach the incarnate, 
crucified, and risen Saviour to the Greek soul in the world for 
all coming time. 

If this be a true account of the origin and aim of the Gospel 
according to Luke, then the key to this Gospel is to be found 
in the Greek; and the subject naturally presents for answer 
two questions: What manner of man was the Greek? and, 
How is the third Gospel fitted to commend Jesus to the 
Greek ? 

I. It must be known what manner of man the Greek was, 





* Jren., iii: 1; also, iii: 14, 1-4. 
+ Hieron. , Cat. Eccl., Ser. 7, etc. Zused., iii: 4. 


¢ Origen, Ap. Euseb., vi: 25. Greg. Nazian., Orat., xxv, etc. 
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before it can be known how he could be reached and influenced 
py the presentation of the Gospel. 

Every great race shows some part of man’s nature in unusual 
development. Inthe old Jewish race, the spiritual side, or that 
part of man which links him to God, was the predominant ele- 
ment. The Jew belonged to the race of Shem, which has 
never done what is considered the world’s great intellectual 
work, but which has, nevertheless, made all the grandest ven- 
tures out into the domain of the infinite, and, as a result, has 
given mankind those three systems of Theism which contain 
the highest expression of the human soul from its spiritual and 
heavenly side. In the old Roman race, the will, or that part 
of man which pushes to action and enables him to control and 
mold nature and mankind, was the predominant element. His 
herculean tasks and his universal empire furnish the highest 
expression of the human soul, as the repository of the energy 
for shaping the world to law and order. In the old Greek 
race the humanity, or that part of man which links him to man, 
was the predominant element ; the humanity, especially, as em- 
bracing intellect, taste, and feeling. He belonged to that 
family of Japheth which has done all the world’s great intellec- 
tual work—given it all those grand secular literatures which 
contain the highest expression of the human soul from its hu- 
man and earthly side. 

The Greek was thus, in a peculiar sense, the representative of 
mankind. In his view of the universe, man was exalted above 
all other beings. Through all the ages, in literature and art, 
in statecraft and gymnastics, he was working toward his one 
great idea of the perfect man. In his ideal, intellect and taste 
held the supreme place. His aim was not beauty merely, but 
human beauty ; not man simply, but thinking, reasoning man— 
with his intellect full-summed, furthest-reaching, most grace- 
fully working. He accordingly bequeathed to the world the 
grandest models of beauty and of thought that the unaided 
human mind has ever produced. Counting the great poets of 
all lands and ages on the fingers of the right hand, Homer is 
of the number. Plato and Aristotle have contended until the 
present day for the place of authority in philosophy. Demos- 
thenes has never, yet been placed second on the roll of elo- 
quence. 
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~ But the Greek left himself more clearly on record as the 
man of humanity, by the fact that he deified and worshiped 
man in all his gods. His religion was the highest of the 
idolatries, the most attractive of the polytheisms. The 
Hindoos asked men to worship monstrous emblems of physical 
power; the Egyptians, life in all its forms, down to the most 
repulsive; the Roman, Rome and the Emperor. The Greek 
was broader than all these, the Greek idea nobler. Humanity 
seemed most divine to him—diviner than all physical forces, 
than all physical life, than empires and emperors; man himself, 
diviner than all his own works and than all the world. The 
man on earth, with the grandest power of thought, and beauty 
of speech and action, was the highest man for the Greek, and 
nearest the place which he thought the gods ought to occupy. 

This characteristic of the Greek brought him into sympathy 
with a larger class of men than the Jew or the Roman. They 
were by nature exclusive. The Jew could fraternize readily 
with him only who came from Abraham and received the 
prophets; the Roman, with him only who wielded power in 
the empire, or was born to a place in the empire. The full- 
grown Jew was a Pharisee; the full-grown Roman, a Cesar ; 
but the full-grown Greek was the world-man. Every man had 
something—and that among the chief things in his manhood— 
in common with the Greek. Man is a thinking, reasoning 
being. He was made to seek the true, to love the beautiful, 
to sympathize with human-kind. All men could, therefore, 
meet the Greek as they could not the Jew or the Roman. 
The Greek could meet all the world on the common platform 
of humanity, as the Jew and Roman could not. 

It is evident that there were some fearful defects in that old 
Greek view of things. 

His religious system provided for taking out all the virtue 
from the world. The Greek deified all of man—what was 
base as well as what was truly noble and god-like. To him, ~ 
the passions—even to the basest—were as god-like as the 
virtues; Venus and Bacchus and Pluto as much gods as 
Jupiter and Apollo and Minerva. It was the ever-recurring 
and always unsuccessful attempt of poor fallen man, unaided 
of Heaven, to make a god in his own image, that should satisfy 
the wants of his soul. His was a system that had planted in 
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its very heart the seeds of moral decay and death, and which 
must, therefore, end in debasing man and in perishing of internal 
corruption. It left no room for spirituality. In deifying man, 
it brought God down to the level of man and to the baseness 
of man. Man was made in the image of God, and there is a 
sense in which he must make his god for himself in his own 


image; but he must do it by an upward sweep of thought, | 


reaching the true idea of God by removing the limitations, 
casting aside the defects, and exalting the excellences of his 
own nature. The Greek attempted it by making his gods just 
like himself. There was nothing heavenly and spiritual about 
them; they were “of the earth, earthy.” His gods made his 
religion base and unspiritual as themselves.* 

His religion had in it a lower kind of attractiveness, but it 
took out all the grandeur of the universe. Instead of seeing 
the Supreme God and Father everywhere and in all things 
—shining in the beauty, dazzling in the glory, giving in the 
fruitfulness, speaking in the truth—he saw himself imaged there. 
It was man’s universe, not Jehovah’s. He humanized the 
clouds, the}forests, the rivers, the seas—peopled them with 
deities, or half deities, with satyrs and fauns, with muses and 
nymphs, each of which represented some side of man’s nature. 

He’set upon everything his own image and superscription. 
If there was any real and mighty God, any power irresistibly 
making for righteousness and yet overflowing with love, the 
Greek had pushed him afar off. At best there remained but a 
horrid dream of God in all-comprehending and relentless fate. 
The altar ‘to the unknown god” became the only Greek altar 
which was%in any sense an altar to the true God. 

In short, the Greek theory blotted out the other and higher 
world, and left him utterly worldly, “having no hope, and 
without God in the world.” This world was his province, his 
home, his grave. He sought his happiness in it. His only 
wish was that it might last forever. ‘The more the Greek at- 
tached himself to this world,” says F. W. Robertson,+ “the 
more the world unseen became a dim world of shades. The 





* See Schlegel, History of Literature, Lecture ii. 
+ Sermons. First Adveat Lecture—“ The Grecian ” 
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earlier traditions of the deep-thinking Orientals, which his fore- 
fathers brought from Asia, died slowly away, and any one who 
reminded him of them was received as one would now be who 
were to speak of purgatory. The cultivated Athenians were, 
for the most part, skeptics in the time of Christ. Accordingly, 
when Paul preached at Athens the resurrection of the dead, 
they ‘mocked.’ This bright world was all. Its revels, its 
dances, its theatrical exhibitions, its races, its baths, and aca- 
demic groves, where literary leisure luxuriated, these were bless- 
edness, and the Greek’s hell was death. Their poets speak 
pathetically of the misery of the wrench from all that is dear 
and bright. The dreadfulness of death is one of the most re- 
markable things that meet us in those ancient writings.” 

When the Greek had voiced his wonderful thoughts of beauty 
and power in a language made for them and by them, and, 
therefore, the most perfect of the languages of the ancient ages— 
the one most worthy to become the world-language—and before 
the blight and decay had come upon him, Alexander of Mace- 
don appeared, to give the world the perfected Greek thought and 
speech, and so to transform it into a Greek world. Of the work 
of Alexander, Howson says,* “ He took up the meshes of the net 
of Greek civilization, which were lying in disorder on the edges of 
the Asiatic shore, and spread them over all the countries which 
he traversed in his wonderful campaigns. The East and the 
West were suddenly brought together. Separated tribes were 
united under a common government. New cities were built 
as the centres of political life. New lines of communication 
were opened as the channels of commercial activity. The new 
culture penetrated the mountain ranges of Pisidia and Lycaonia. 
The Tigris and Euphrates became Greek rivers. The language 
of Athens was heard among the Jewish colonies of Babylonia; 
and a Grecian Babylon was built by the conqueror in Egypt, 
and called by his name.” When Alexander passed away, leav- 
ing his great empire as a legacy “to the strongest,” and that 
empire was broken into four, the four were Greek, and Antioch 
and Alexandria rivaled Athens and Corinth as centres of 
Greek learning and art. 

So it came about that long before Christ’s time the whole 





* Life, Times, and Travels of St. Paul, p. 9. 
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thinking world was Greek in its culture and human sympathies, 
as a thinking world must always be in unison and sympathy 
with the Greek soul. 

The Greek thought and culture had been the common pos- 
session of mankind for four centuries, when Luke sent forth his 
gospel from Antioch. It had done its best for the world in 
bringing the races together and preparing them for the grander 
Christian view of the brotherhood of humanity; but it had, 
nevertheless, utterly failed to help the Greek to attain to his 
ideal of the perfect manhood. The vices of the system had 
everywhere brought decay and corruption. The old faith in it 
was gone beyond possible recovery. Its beauties and graces 
remained in the memory of the race only as pleasant dreams 
or poetic fancies. Polytheism, as always, had brought dissipa- 
tion of mind. When Paul entered Athens, he found that “all 
the Athenians and strangers which were there, spent their time 
in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing ;” 
and were ready to think him a “ babbler’”’ who should have 
aught to say of God and immortality. A thirst for something 
new, equaled only by the despair of the old, had everywhere 
taken possession of the mind of the age. The indiscriminate 
worship of humanity had ushered in the reign of materialism 
and sensuality, and the Greek had almost ceased to be more 
than a reasoning animal. The worship of the beautiful had 
ended, as always, in putting the accomplishments in the place 
of all manly and womanly virtues. In short, religion had be- 
come a mockery and virtue had perished. There was nothing 
left to the Greek worth living for—no divine fatherhood to 
bear him comfort; no grand mission in this world to gird and 
train him to power; no golden age save in the distant past; no 
glorious immortality in the world beyond to open before him 
sublime reaches of progress and measureless heights of hope— 
nothing but the earth and the present, with failure already 
crushing him, and death with its everlasting sleep remorselessly 
pursuing him. Utter restlessness and wretchedness had seized 
upon the greatest and purest minds, and the old undefined 
longing for some divine man was everywhere verging toward 
despair, save as the Jew had quickened and made it more hope- 
ful by spreading abroad his idea of the Messiah, as theZcoming 
deliverer of the world. When the Gospel went forth from 
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Antioch for the regeneration of the Greek, it found the world- 
language waiting to bear its world-religion to this longing and 
despairing race, and to all who had been molded to its ways 
of thinking.* 

It is thus evident that the Greek needed an altogether pecu- 
liar presentation of the Gospel. As the Messiah of the pro- 
phets, Jesus of Nazareth had an interest for the Jew; as the Son 
of God, the almighty worker and conqueror, he had an interest 
for the Roman; but in neither of these aspects would he inter- 
est the thinking Greek. A Gospel for the Greek must be 
shaped by the Greek idea; must present the character and 
career of Jesus of Nazareth from the Greek point of view, as 
answering to the conception of a perfect and divine humanity; 

-must exhibit him as adapted, in his power and mercy, in his 
work and mission, to the wants of the Greek soul, and of hu- 
manity as represented in it. He must appear as the perfect 

‘man, to meet the Greek ideal; as the divine man, to cure the 
wretchedness of the despairing Greek. He must bring God 
and the invisible world near, to meet the wants of the longing 
Greek soul, elevate it above itself, and bring it into communfon 
with God ; must open the eyes of the blind Greek to see the 
sinfulness of sin and the beauty and desirableness of virtue and 
holiness. Reason and beauty, righteousness and truth, dignity 
and earnestness, must meet in him in their full splendor, and 
his divine tenderness and compassion must have universal 
sweep. He must open the way to a mission grand enough for 
man, and must bring to light an immortality beyond. In 
short, the Gospel must meet the true and correct the false in 
his ideal. 

To the Greek these are the credentials of Jesus, no less es- 
sential than prophecy to the Jew or power tothe Roman. With- 
out them there could not even be a reasonable hope of arrest- 
ing his attention, much less of leading him to submit to Jesus 
as his Saviour. 

II. Whether such an adaptation to the Greek character and 
wants actually exists in the Gospel according to Luke, can only 
‘be ascertained by an examination of the Gospel itself. How 





* For the most complete presentation of this subject, see Dollinger, Zhe Gentile 
and the Few in the Courts of the Temple of Christ. 
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then isthe third Gospel suited to commend Jesus, the Nazarene, 
to the Greek race? This is the second great question. 

The hypothesis which is to be verified is, that, setting apart 
from all others this man of universal humanity whose character 
has just been sketched, the Holy Ghost proposed to commend 
to his acceptance Jesus, the Nazarene, as his Saviour and sover- 
eign, the expected deliverer of the world, and to do it in the 
way best suited to the Greek character and antecedents. Ifthis. 
hypothesis accords with the facts, then, as Luke wrote by the 
direction of the Holy Spirit for the Greek, the knowledge of 
the Greek character and wants will bring out and explain the 
peculiarities of this Gospel, and give such understanding of it 
as nothing else can. It is proposed to make it appear, by con- 
siderations, general and particular, drawn from the third Gospel 
itself, and by an analysis, that our hypothesis of its origin and 
aim is the true one, and that the Greek idea, while it makes 
clearer what is already clear, makes luminous what is other- 
wise obscure. 

1. In general, the Gospel according to Luke may be shown 
to be adapted to the wants of the Greek soul in its authorship, 
point of view, structure, and material. 

(1.) The authorship of the third Gospel accords with our 
hypothesis. As Matthew was eminently fitted by his Jewish 
nature and culture to embody the Gospel for the Jewish race ; 
Mark, the Roman, by his character, wide knowledge of the em- 
pire, and intimate association with Peter, the man of action, to 
do the same work for the Roman race; and John, by his rich 
and ripe spiritual experience and deep sympathy with his Lord, 
to do like work at a later day for the gathered church; so it 
may be shown that Luke was just the man to give shape tothe 
Gospel for the Greek race. Four things made him the proper 
instrument for this work: that he was probably of Greek origin ; 
that Antioch was the place of his birth and residence ; that he 
was a physician by profession ; and that he was the disciple and 
companion of Paul, the Apostle to the Gentile world. 

Trustworthy tradition, as preserved by Eusebius and Jerome,* 
has it that Luke was a native of Antioch in Syria, or at least had 
his usual residence there, and that he was a proselyte or follower 





* H. E., iii: 43 Hieron., 27d. de viris tllustribus, cap. vii. 
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of Paul. Paul places him among those of his fellow-workers 
who are not of the circumcision, or who, in other words, are of 
Gentile origin.* Both the Gospel which bears his name and 
the Acts of the Apostles abundantly show that his culture was 
Grecian. He belonged to a profession which’was at that day 
almost exclusively in the hands of the Greeks. From the 
earliest times it has been the general opinion that he was prob- 
ably a Greek proselyte, first to Judaism, and afterward to Chris- 
tianity. It is certain that he was possessed of that Greek na- 
ture which would bring him into sympathy with the Greek 
soul, and enable him to understand its wants. 

That he was a physician appears from the tradition cited 
above, from the statement of Paul in the Epistles to the Co- 
lossians, ¢ and from abundant indications of his knowledge of 
the profession, found in his Gospel and in the Acts of the 
Apostles.t This was an important element in his preparation 
for the work of the Evangelist of the Gentiles. His pro- 
fession required him to be a man of culture, gave him 
influence with the more refined classes of society, brought 
him into sympathy with suffering humanity, made pos- 
sible such a companionship as that which existed with Paul, 
and made him at once a fit amanuensis of that Apostle, 
and co-laborer with him in giving the Gospel to the Greek 
world. It has been remarked that his Greek culture fitted him 
to prepare a Gospel, to which the objection, sometimes urged 
against the other Gospels, that they are the productions of ig- 
norant and credulous men, cannot possibly apply. He was 
both able and disposed to apply to all the facts before him the 
scientific tests properly applicable to them, and he did actually 
apply these tests. 

His birth or residence at Antioch had a still more important 
bearing upon his mission. It was there that the work of the 
Gospel among the Greek Gentiles was first begun by those who 





* Col. iv: 10-16. 
+ Col,iv: 14—“ Luke, the beloved Physician.” 


t Luke constantly looks upon things with the eye ofa physician. For example, 
the maladies that are mentioned in this Gospel are described with more detail, and 
partly indicated by their proper technical names. The fever of which Peter’s 
wife’s mother was sick is spoken of by Luke only (iv: 38) as a strong, a great fever 
(mvupetos “éyas), in accordance with a scientific distinction still found in Galen. 
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were scattered abroad by the persecution in which Stephen 
lost his life;* there that the disciples were first called Chris- . 
tians ;+ there that Paul was trained for his life-work ;{ and 
from that place ‘the Apostle to the Gentiles was sent forth 
to his work.§ Antioch was the metropolis of the Seleneid dy- 
nasty; in culture the rival of Corinth and Alexandria. It be- 
came the capital of Gentile Christendom, as Jerusalem was of 
Jewish Christendom. It was the city in which the great mis- 
sionary impulse of that age was given, and in which the sym- 
pathy of Christianity with all the perishing world reached, un- 
der the fostering and molding influence of Barnabas, Saul, and 
their co-laborers, its greatest breadth and depth. To live in An- 
tioch in that age, and to come into sympathy with the Christian 
missionary spirit there, would give one part of the preparation 
necessary to fit Luke to be the Evangelist for the Gentile world. 

Most important of all, in its bearing upon his work, was the 
association of Luke with Paul in the actual missionary work. 
When the call came from Macedonia, “ Come over and help 
us,” it came to Luke as well as Paul,4§{ and he was with the 
Apostle in that first entrance of the Gospel into Europe. All 
through the later missionary work of Paul, “ the beloved physi- 
cian” appears from time to time asa most cherished companion 
and fellow-laborer, accompanying him in his most perilous jour- 
neys,| and standing by him in the critical moments of the Apos- 
tle’s final struggle for the faith when all others forsook him.** 
They went forth together to the conflict and conquest, the hearts 
of both throbbing with a sympathy and love, which reached out 
beyond the Jew to all mankind. It is the unvarying testimony 
of the early Church, that Luke’s Gospel originated in this com- 
panionship and work, and that it was molded and inspired by 
Paul, who combined the Jewish soul with the culture of the 
Greek and the world-citizenship of the Reman. No other 
men could have been found, at all equal to these two in their 
fitness for reaching and influencing the Greek world by the 
Gospel. 





* Acts xi: I9—20. f¢ Acts xi: 26. t Acts xi: 25. 

% Acts xiii: 1-3. | Acts xvi: Io. 

| This appears in the Acés, in the use of the plural of the pronoun of the first per- 
son, we—xvi: 9-17; xx: 5-38; and thence to the end of the book. 


** 2 Tim.iv: 11, 
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It was by such a nature, residence, culture, companionship, 
inspiration, that Luke was eminently fitted to trace the life of 
Jesus “in its wide comprehensiveness, as the Gospel of the na- 
tions, full of mercy and hope, assured to a whole world by the 
love of a suffering Saviour.”* Matthew, Mark, John, could not 
have prepared a Gospel suited to the wants of the Greek soul, 
for the Greek nature was not in them; the Holy Ghost chose 
and prepared Luke, with Paul, for the work. 

(2.) The point of view of the third Gospel accords with our 
hypothesis. Each of the other Gospels, in its very opening, 
furnishes the clue to itself and its aim. Matthew is to present 
Jesus to the Jew as the Messiah, and therefore begins with 
his Messianic descent in the genealogy; Mark is to present 
Jesus to the Roman as the divine worker and conqueror, and 
therefore opens with the heralding of the Almighty Jehovah 
by the Baptist ; John is to commend Jesus to the Christian as 
God’s word of illumination and quickening to all the “sons of 
God,” and therefore starts out from the eternity and divinity 
of the Word and his incarnation as the light and life of men. 
Luke, who is to give the Gospel to the man of universal sym- 
pathies, has also his characteristic opening, naturally leading 
to his general subject, and, in fact, embracing it. He declares 
to the thinking Greek his purpose of giving an accurate and 
systematic presentation of the facts of the career of Jesus. 
His first chapter, “with its declarations of the blessediness of 
faith and the exaltation of the lowly, leads at once to the 
point from which he contemplated the life of him who was ¢o 
give light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death. 
The perfect manhood of the Saviour, and the consequent mercy 
and universality of his covenant, form his central subject, rather 
than the temporal relations or external basis of Christianity. 
In the other Gospels we find our King, our Lord, our God; 
but in Sts Luke we see the image of our Great High Priest, 
made perfect through suffering, tempted inall points as we are, but 
without sin, so that each trait of human feeling and natural 
love helps us to complete the outline and confirms its truth- 
fulness.t 





# See Westcott, Jrtroduction to the Study of the Gospels, ch. iv. 
+ Westcott, /ntroduction to the Study of the Gospels, p. 371. 
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(3.) The structure of the third Gospel accords with our hy- 
pothesis. Says Da Costa: “If the Gospel of St. Matthew 
suggests to us the idea of a perpetual comparing of the person 
of Jesus Christ with the predictions of the prophets; if we 
found in Mark the mighty deeds of the Lord related in the 
form of a compressed but consistent and likely report—we re- 
cognize in St. Luke that one among the four Evangelists who 
was more peculiarly the historian. His Gospel announces itself 
as such from its very introduction.”* This structure was 
suited to meet the wants of the zsthetic and literary Greek. 
The philosophy of the origin, development and mission of 
Jesus must be made to pass before his mind in its order and 
reasonableness. This is found in Luke, together with the 
greatest definiteness in datessand events, with the clearest and 
most accurate knowledge 6f Jewish and Gentile contempora- 
neous history, and with the widest and firmest grasp of the 
workings of the human soul and of the condition and wants 
of mankind. 

The third Gospel accords with our hypothesis in its selection 
of materials. Matthew and Mark bring their facts chiefly 
from Christ’s ministry in Galilee among a people of Jewish 
ideas; the former giving both the events and discourses of the 
Jew, and the latter omitting the discourses and picturing the 
events for the matter-of-fact Roman. John records chiefly the 
ministry in Judea to the true Israel and to the Apostles, the 
enlightened founders of the new dispensation; he therefore 
gives those spiritual discourses and communings of Christ which 
are fitted to elevate the Christian or spiritual man, and bring 
him to higher knowledge of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, and into closer sympathy with them. Luke alone gives 
the Gospel of the infancy of Jesus, and then, after gathering 

some facts of power from the ministry in Galilee, in order to 
show the divine power of the perfect man, Jesus, confines him- 
self chiefly (ch. ix: 51; xix: 27) to what is now generally ac- 
knowledged to be Christ’s ministry in Perza, or on his last jour- 
ney to Jerusalem—a ministry to a Gentile race, and so suited 
to the Greek and to all the world. 

2. In particular, it may be shown that the Gospel according 





* Da Costa, Four Witnesses, p. 150. 
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to Luke presents just that view of Jesus himself, in both the 
human and divine aspects of his character and career, and just 
that revelation of the unseen spiritual world, which were fitted 
to commend him to the Greek, and at the same time to cor- 
rect the errors of the Greek system and life. 

(1.) This Gospel is unique in its presentation of Jesus as the 
true, universal, complete, divine man. These are the aspects 
of his character especially fitted to interest the Greek, and 
draw him to the Saviour of mankind. 

It is a remarkable fact, that every stage in the development 
of the veritable humanity of our Lord is recorded in this Gospel 
with the utmost particularity. Only Luke gives the Gospel of 
the Infancy and Youth. He alone gives, in his opening chap- 
ters, those revelations from heaven concerning the forerunner 
and the Messiah which preceded their birth; the poetic out- 
pouring of the souls of Mary and Zacharias; and the song of 
the angels at the advent. In Luke alone do we read of the 
salutation of Elizabeth, “ Blessed art thou among women, and 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb;” that the babe “‘ was wrapped 
in swaddling clothes;” that the child was “circumcised on 
the eighth day;” that he “was presented to the Lord in the 
Temple ;” that “the child,” or lad, “ grew and waxed strong in 
spirit ;” that “the grace of God was upon him ;” that when he 
was twelve years old his parents took him with them, after the 
custom of the Jews, to Jerusalem, to the feast of the Passover ; 
that after his interview with the doctors he gave to his mother 
that wonderful answer, indicative of the dawning consciousness 
in the child’s soul of his mission; that then he “ went down”’ 
again with his parents, and “ came to Nazareth, and was subject 
to them ;”’ that he increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and man; that when he was baptized by John he 
“began to be about thirty years of age.”* But besides 
giving so minutely his early human development, Luke, 
throughout his whole Gospel, is constantly tracing and dwell- 
ing upon the peculiar marks of our Lord’s humanity to the 
end of his career. In Luke alone do we read of “the paps 
which he had sucked;” of his “ rejoicing in spirit;” of his 





* See The Four Evangelists, by Rev. Edward A. Thomson, for a fuller presenta- 
tion of the facts peculiar to this Gospel. 
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weeping over the city; of his kneeling down in prayer; of the 
appearance of an angel from heaven in Gethsemane strength- 
ening him; that being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly, 
and his sweat was, as.it were, great drops of blood falling down 
to the ground; that, like “a righteous man,” which the cen- 
turion is here said to have called him, he cried with his latest 
breath, “ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit;” that 
after his resurrection, he verified his resurrection-body to his 
disciples by sitting at meat with them, by taking a piece of 
broiled fish and of a honey-comb and eating it before them, 
and by bidding them to handle him and see that it was him- 
self; that he said, “It is I, myself, for a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see me have;” that he made the hearts of 
those two disciples burn within them by the power of his 
human sympathy, as he walked and talked with them on their 
return from Emmaus. These features, brought out in this 
Gospel alone, are enough to tell the complete and connected 
story of the development of the veritable man Jesus. They 
are but surface indications on the great current of his life, as 
presented by the Gentile Evangelist for the Greek. 

It is no less remarkable that all the elements of a complete 
manhood are brought out in the third Gospel with wonderful 
distinctness. Keenly incisive as were the thoughts of Jesus 
of Nazareth, he was no “ clear, cold, logic engine.” The reality 
of his human sympathies and affections is exhibited in an 
almost exhaustless variety of interesting details, while he is 
shown to be possessed of a depth and breadth and intensity of 
human feeling before unknown to the world. This element in 
his character is seen to best advantage in the relation which 
Luke represents him as holding to those classes of humanity 
for which that age cared the least: to children; to woman; 
to the outcasts from society. 

The other Evangelists tell us of our Lord’s blessing children, 
but Luke commonly adds something that brings out the ten- 
derness of his regard for them. He alone tells us that they 
were izfants that were brought to Jesus when he so graciously 
and winningly presented himself as the children’s Saviour— 
“And they brought unto him also infants that he would touch 
them ;” that the daughter of Jairus was only a child—“ one 
only (laughter about twelve years of age ;” that the demoniac 
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healed at the foot of the Mount of Transfiguration was a child 
—‘ Master, I beseech thee, look upon my son, for he is mine 
only child.” Taking such incidents in connection with Luke’s 
remarkable presentation of the childhood of the Baptist and 
of Jesus in the opening chapters of the Gospel, it is easy to 
understand why this should have been called the children’s ’ 
Gospel. 

The affectionate regard of our Lord for woman is an equally 
marked feature of this Gospel. Luke tells us of “certain 
women which had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities, 
Mary, called Magdelene, out of whom went seven devils, and. 
Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and 
many others which ministered unto him of their substance ;” 
of the penitent woman who anointed him at the feast in the 
house of Simon the Pharisee; of certain women who lift up 
their voices and bless him; of his address to the women of 
Jerusalem who followed him to the cross weeping; of the 
restoration of the son of the widow of Nain. It is Luke who 
first introduces us to those typical women of all ages, Martha 
and Mary, the one cumbered with much serving, and the other 
sitting at the feet of Jesus, while he teaches both herself and the 
sister who rebukes her, the true mission of woman, and her true 
glory in devotion to him. Such incidents as these, in connec- 
tion with the tender regard so often exhibited for the widowed 
and bereaved, and, more than all, in connection with those 
wonderful events in the lives of Elizabeth and Mary, unfolded 
only here, by bringing Jesus into closest sympathy with true 
womanhood, and by exalting the glory of true motherhood 
through her who was “blessed among women,” entitle this 
Gospel to be called in a peculiar sense the Gospel of woman, 
for whom that old Greek world had no gospel. 

More wonderful still was the affectionate sympathy of our 
Lord, as ‘depicted in this Gospel, with the poor, despised, suf- 
fering, outcast classes of society. While he constantly rebuked 
and warned the hypocrite, the self-sufficient, the self-righteous, 
the rich, the luxurious, the frivolous, and the thoughtless—as 
in the case of the ruler of the synagogue who found fault with 
him for loosing the woman, on the Sabbath, from the spirit of 
infirmity which had bowed her together for eighteen years; in 
the case of those who complacently told him of the Galileans 
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whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices ; in the 
case of the Pharisees who derided his teaching concerning man’s 
stewardship, and whose character and destiny he unfolded in 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus; and in the case of 
the rich man who had much goods laid up for many years—he 
is yet everywhere presented as the friend of the poor and the 
needy. In Luke’s Gospel alone the beatitudes all become 
blessings to the poor and suffering ; the most precious of the 
parables—as the Great Supper, the Marriage Feast, Lazarus 
and the Rich Man, the Good Samaritan, and the Prodigal, all 
mark the Gospel as preéminently for the poor ; and the experi- 
ence of our Lord himself is presented as that of one of the 
poor, since he became poor, was laid in a manger, and his 


parents were obliged to offer at his presentation in the Temple 


the offering of the poor, “a pair of turtle doves, or two young 
pigeons.” 

But Luke makes his sympathy with the absolute outcasts 
from society to stand out still more clearly. It appears in the 
friendly recognition of publicans; in the parable of him who 
went up to the Temple to pray, and standing afar off with 
downcast eyes smote his breast and prayed, “‘ God be merciful 
to me, a sinner ;” in the story of Zaccheus; in the treatment 


of the sinful but penitent woman who anointed him; in the 


parables of the lost piece of money and the lost sheep ; in that 
wonderful “ Gospel within the Gospel”—the parable of the 
prodigal; in the memoir of the penitent malefactor on the 
cross. It is no marvel, then, that this Gospel, more than all 
the others, may be said to have given birth and inspiration to 
all the great modern reformatory movements—the care for the 
poor, the deaf, the dumb, the insane, the maimed, the widowed 
and orphaned, and even the criminal—which distinguish 
modern Christendom. It is in a peculiar sense the Gospel 


.of those for whom in all ages this world has had no Gospel. 


This man of such matchless sympathies, so tireless in his 


beneficent activities, so boundless in his self-sacrifice for oth- 


ers, Luke exhibits as combining perfect moral purity with an 
unapproached and unapproachable faith, piety, and devotion 
toward God. This was, most of all, needed to correct the 
Greek idea of manhood. Not all in man is divine, nor, even in 
the noblest sense, manly. The character of Jesus of Nazareth 
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became from that hour, when Luke sent forth his Gospel, the 
perpetual condemnation of the appetite and passion, and 
worldliness and godlessness of the Greek world. In Jesus ap- 
peared a constant and conscious dependence on God, express- 
ing itself in the prayer, which is found linked with all the great 
events of his career, from the descent of the Holy Spirit at 
his baptism, to that last act by which he yielded up his spirit 
to God on the cross; a perfect devotion to God, which never 
faltered in all that weary way from the manger to the grave; 
and that perfect conscious freedom from taint of sin, in which 
he stands alone in all the ages, and by which he realized that 
ideal of the perfect manhood of which the highest Greek 
thought, the profoundest Greek philosophy, and the noblest 
Greek art, were, at the best, but anxious and troubled dreams. 
All the elements of a true and complete manhood thus unite 
in the Jesus of the third Gospel, to attract to him the Greek 
soul wherever it is found. 

This true and perfect man is also presented as the universal 
man, the one “ Son of man,” whose human interest and sym- 
pathy and affection and mission are bounded only by the 
race. That Luke wrote his Gospel for the universal humanity, 
and not for Jew, Roman, or Christian, appears abundantly in 
what has already been said; but it likewise appears every- 
where in the Gospel, from the announcement that he shall be 
“a light to lighten the Gentiles,” and that he shall “bring 
peace on earth,” and “good will to men,” until that last dec- 
laration to the disciples, that “ repentance and remission of 
sins shall be preached in his name among all nations, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem.” The genealogy here given, is not that of 
his legal, royal and covenant descent, as Messiah by Joseph 
from David and Abraham, which was needed for the Jew; but 
his actual, natural descent from Mary, traced allthe way up to 
the one father of the great human brotherhood, to Adam, 
“which was the son of God;” and which would show the 
Greek that man was not autochthonous, as he vainly supposed, 
but of divine origin. Here, in the latter half of this Gospel, 
are gathered together all those gracious parables, found no- 
where else, which present the freeness and fulness of God's 
love to all the suffering and sorrowing world, and which have 
always been esteemed the choicest treasure of the nations: 
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the Good Samaritan, the Great Supper, the Lost Sheep, the 
Lost Piece of Money, and the Prodigal, There alone do we 
find the sending out of the seventy, and the work of our Lord 
himself among that heathen people in Perza, which were the 
precursors and promises of like work for all mankind, and the 
events and teachings of which furnish nearly all of the second 
ten chapters of this Gospel. Here alone the last great'struggle, 
in which Jesus is borne to the cross, is fully represented as be- 
ing, what it was in fact, not simply a struggle between Jesus and 
the Jewish people, but also a struggle between the leading 
classes at Jerusalem, who envied and hated Jesus, and the peo- 
ple who followed him, heard him gladly, rejoiced in him, and 
went back from the crucifixion beating their breasts for grief 
at his death—a struggle in which the leaders succeeded in ac- 
complishing their bloody purpose, only by making a compact 
with one of the followers of Jesus, by taking advantage of the 
darkness, and by calling in the Roman power to aid them. 
Thus, from beginning to end, does this Gospel everywhere 
prove itself to be in very truth the Gospel of universal hu- 
manity. 

This universal man, brother of human kind, is presented in 
Luke’s Gospel as being at once both God and man, the divine 
man. It has been shown by a distinguished writer how diffi- 
cult a thing it is to dramatize and to represent in action, a 
character embracing the human and divine in an imperfect 
world.* There never has been a successful attempt to do it 
except in the Gospel history of Jesus of Nazareth. Each of 
the Evangelists achieves the difficult task; but in the Gospel 
according to Luke it is achieved in the face of greater difficul- 
ties than in the other Gospels, for the reason that he brings out 
the humanity of our Lord most fully. While he makes the 
humanity so prominent, he makes the divinity scarcely less prom- 
inent. Jesus is brought forward as Jehovah, in the angelic 
message to Zacharias, in the poetic prophecy of Zacharias, in 
the annunciation by the angels to the shepherds, and in the 
preaching of the forerunner. He appears as the “Son of the 
Highest,” and as the “Son of God,” by the message of the 
angel to the Virgin Mary, and is acknowledged to be the “Son 





* See Row’s Fesus of the Evangelists, ch. ii. The work is a most elaborate and 
complete vindication of the Historical Character of the Jesus of the Gospels. 
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of God”’ by the Father at the baptism, and by the world of evil 
spirits. He is represented as claiming to be God by assuming 
the prerogative and exercising the power of the Almighty 
Moral Governor in forgiving sin, and then as establishing his 
right and power to doit by healing the palsied man. He is ex- 
hibited as going through life, performing works of power that are 
possible to God only. God was everywhere in the perfect man, 
Jesus. Here, certainly, was just the Saviour the Greek needed. 
He wanted some living image of God in some truly perfect 
man. He had striven after this in his poor blind way, but the 
end was only godlessness, or the altar to “the unknown God.” 
He had longed for humanity in its perfection and glory, fora 
God who should be a son of man. Jesus was that. So Luke 
portrays him. Jesus was Deity taking human form. Through 
that deep heart and matchless intellect and marvelous sense of 
the beautiful God, himself shone. In his spotless character 
and his active life of love, God himself lived and wrought. 
He was most human, the great and perfect brother; aud yet 
most divine, the great and perfect God. 

(2.) The third Gospel is likewise equally unique in the ful- 
ness and vividness of its revelation of God and the spiritual 
world, both in themselves and in their relations to man and 
this present world. 

In Luke’s portrayal of the divine man, that God, whom the 
Greek had put far off to the utmost bounds of the universe, 
and whom he regarded as taking no interest in the affairs of 
men, is brought very near, and shown to have the deepest in- 
terest in human affairs, and the closest sympathy with man in 
his joys and sorrows, in his life and death. In truth, this Gospel 
swept away all the gods of Greece. “There is but one God,” 
was the voice of the world. It swept away nymphs, satyrs, 
and fauns, furies, fates, and muses—everything with which 
the Greek imagination had peopled mountains and forests, 
land and sea, the depths of the earth and the expanse of the 
sky. It took the life out of much of Grecian art, made mere 
airy fancies of the finest works of Phidias and Praxiteles, of 
Homer and Aéschylus; but it revealed an invisible world, with 
its hosts of heavenly beings far more pure and beautiful than 
any creation of man’s art, and engaged as messengers of God 
in ministries of love to men. God himself is interested in the 
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sorrow of Zacharias and Elizabeth, and the heavens open and 
Gabriel descends with the promise of blessing ; He would make 
the virgin “blessed among women,” and the heavens open again, 
and the angel comes down to crown her with perpetual honor 
and joy; he would give glad tidings to the sorrowing earth, 
and his glory bursts the barriers of the skies, and shines upon 
the lowly shepherds, the angel of the annunciation proclaims 
to them the tidings of great joy, and the angelic host becomes 
visible joining the first “glory in the highest” with peace and 
good will to men. The nearness and tenderness of God are 
made evident in all the compassionate work of Jesus, His incar- 
nate Son; in the teachings of all the great distinctive parables 
of the Gospel; in short, in its whole matter and manner. 

But this revelation of the powers of the unseen world is 
represented to the Greeks as having a great and beneficent 
design. Luke exhibits, with a distinctness and fulness not 
approached by the other Gospels, the ruined and miserable 
condition of human nature as sinful and corrupt; the twofold 
possible destiny of man; and the design of God to lift him out 
of his condition of evil, and bring him into union and com- 
munion with Himself. 

The Greek required especially to be taught the true condi- 
tion of human nature. The idea and nature of sin needed to 
be made familiar to him, and a sense of his own sinfulness to 
be aroused in him. He had been accustomed to find the 
cause of his failure to become the perfect man, and the cause 
of the weak and the suffering in the world, in human limitation 
or misfortune; before he could be saved he must be taught to 
find it in human sin. Luke, therefore, unfolds, in a manner 
equally striking and peculiar to himself, the sinfulness of man. 
He uses the word sinner oftener than all the other Evangelists 
combined. Any one who will carefully examine this Gospel 
for himself with this point in view, will be astonished to see 
how the ideas of righteousness and unrighteousness, sin and 
holiness, repentance and remission, color all its teachings, from 
the opening scene, where it is declared that Zacharias and 
Elizabeth “were both righteous before God, walking in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless;”’ all 
through the vivid presentations and clear condemnations of the 
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prevalent forms of sin—such as hypocrisy, formality, and cov- 
etousness—which abound in the body of the Gospel, to the 
conclusion, where the work to which the disciples are sent, is 
to preach “repentance and remission of sins” among all 
nations. In harmony with all this is the portrayal of the sad 
state of man, in those inimitable pictures, the parables of the 
Prodigal and the Good Samaritan. In the latter parable, “ the 
wretched condition of human nature, straying from God’s pres- 
ence, and swerving from obedience to his law, is displayed in 
the person of the traveler going forth from Jerusalem, the 
Holy City, to Jericho, the city of the world. In its way it 
falls among thieves. Human nature was encountered by the 
arch-thief, Satan, and was stripped of its original righteousness, 
and was left half dead. The priesthood came by, and the law 
came by, and cast a transitory glance upon it; but they only 
showed its misery, and evinced their own inability to heal it, 
by leaving it where it was and passing it by on the other side. 
But at last the Samaritan came. He had compassion on it, 
and bound up its wounds, pouring in the oil and wine which 
he had with him, and laid it on his own beast, and brought 
it to the inn and took care of it. Christ, the Good Samar- 
itan, came from heaven on a blessed journey, and saw man- 
kind lying helpless in the road of this world, stripped and 
naked, full of bruises and putrifying sores. He bound up its 
wounds, and poured in the oil and wine of his own cleansing 
and sanctifying blood, and lifted it up from the ground and put 
it on his own beast. He himself bore our griefs and carried 
our sorrows. He himself bore our sins in his own body 
on the tree. He brought us to the inn and has given us 
into the keeping of the host, with a charge to take care of us; 
and at his departure he provided for us, and he has prom- 
ised to come again and demand an account of our treatment.* 
Equally pertinent and graphic, as might readily be shown, is 
the other parable. And throughout this Gospel that wondrous 
love and grace of God, which Luke delights to trace, and the 
aim of which is to deliver humanity from its sad condition, 





* See Wordsworth, Mew Testament, Introduction to St. Luke’s Gospel, p. 161. 


This /ntroduction presents some of the peculiar features of Luke’s Gospel in a very 
striking manner. 
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brings out more strikingly, by force of contrast, this heavy 
background of sin and misery. 

The Greek required that the future destiny of man should 
be made clear to him. “The state of the disembodied soul 
was a question on which the mind of the Greek world had in- 
dulged in many inquisitive speculations, and on which it needed 
instruction. The terrors of Tartarus and the joys of Elysium, 
which had been displayed in the writings of their poets, exer- 
cised a dominant influence on the imagination and practice 
of heathendom; and, in the apostolic age, they had a strong 
hold on the popular mind, and alarmed it with superstitious 
fears, or mocked it with illusory hopes. Men, indeed, of a 
more philosophical temper, looked on with skeptical indiffer- 
ence, and treated these representations as legendary fables, 
and denied the resurrection of the body and the doctrine of 
future retribution. Therefore, the healing art of the beloved 
physician, St. Luke, might well be employed in providing a 
remedy for this spiritual malady. Accordingly, we see that 
he had taken care to record two sayings of our blessed Lord, 
which reflect the clearest light on this mysterious subject ; the 
state of the soul immediately after death, and during the in- 
terval of its dissolution and the day of resurrection and of 
judgment. He has done this in his recital of the history of 
the rich man and Lazarus, and in the speech of our Lord to 
the penitent thief on the cross, “To-day thou shalt be with 
me in Paradise.” He also, alone of the Evangelists, in his re- 
cital of the miracle of the raising of the daughter of Jarius, has 
taken care to specify the fact that her spirit came back to her 
again. He thus corrected the erroneous notions of popular 
belief and philosophical incredulity, and revealed to the Greeks. 
the great doctrinal and practical truth, that the human soul, 
on its separation from the body by death, passes immediately 
into a place of joy or of sorrow ; and that it remains there until 
the last day, when it will be reunited to the body, and be ad- 
mitted to the full fruition of heavenly bliss, or be consigned to 
the bitter pains of everlasting woe.’’* 

The Greek needed to have the way opened for him to God 
and heaven. Luke, therefore, taught him how communica- 





* See Wordsworth, Vew Testament, p 159 
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tion is to be had with God and the world of invisible realities, 
and how man is to reach up after the perfect manhood here, 
and the immortal manhood of glory hereafter. The prayer 
of faith is the great agency. The Greeks must be taught to 
fall down on their knees and pray, and so to reach out after 
the invisible but living Father. ‘“ Their temples were not 
houses of prayer. Their wérship consisted mainly in sacrifices, 
or in religious pomps and processions, or in theatric shows. 
But no ritual or liturgy of heathenism has been preserved to 
us.” Ina word, the Greek mind was to be schooled in the du- 
ties of devotion. Hence, Christ appears as the great example 
of prayer and its power over the unseen world. He retires to 
the wilderness and prays, and is strengthened to overcome the 
adversary. He prays and chooses his disciples. He prays on 
the Mount of Transfiguration, and the glory of heaven comes 
down upon him. He prays alone in his retirement from his 
public work, and the disciples, with Peter in the lead, make 
their first full confession of his Messiahship. He prays in the 
Garden, being in an agony, and an angel comes down to 
strengthen him. Even onthe cross he prays for his murderers, 
and in his last word commits his spirit into the hands of his 
Father. And in harmony with this wonderful example is the 
not less wonderful teaching, given in this Gospel only. Twice 
is he represented as saying, “‘ Men ought always to pray.” 
The effects of urgent prayer by man are here exhibited not 
only by the promise, “ Ask, and it shall be given you,” and that 
peculiar promise of the Holy Spirit for the asking, but also 
in the two parables, of the friend coming for bread at midnight 
and the widow before the unjust judge. He teaches how to 
pray in that form everywhere known as the Lord’s Prayer 
{given only here and in Matthew) ; and by that inimitable in- 
cident of the two men who went up to the temple to pray 
which has, perhaps, had a more powerful influence in directing 
man to the true prayer than any other teaching of the Bible. 

But the Greek needed to be taught that prayer is more than 
the power which brings heaven down to men; that it is also 
the power by which man’s soul is to go out in gratitude toward 
heaven, and by which it is to mount up toward heaven. “The 
duty and blessedness of thanksgiving to God for benefits re- 
ceived from him, supplied another subject on which the Gen- 
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tile world needed instruction. They ‘glorified him not, neither 
were they thankful,’ is the sentence pronounced upon them by 
St. Paul. A beautiful picture of gratitude, and of its reward, is 
displayed by St. Luke, and by St. Luke alone, in the record of 
our Lord’s miracle of mercy wrought upon the ten lepers who 
stood afar off. The blessing pronounced upon the one who 
returned, and with a loud voice glorified God, and fell down at 
his feet, giving him ¢hanks, is made more striking and emphatic 
by its juxtaposition with the divine command, ‘Go show your- 
selves to the priests;’ and brings out more prominently the 
paramount obligation and exceeding felicity of the moral act 
of thanksgiving, because it is put in contrast with an express 
command to discharge a ritual duty of the Levitical law. 
That, also, was to be done; but the first thing to be done was 
to glorify God.”’* 

In fine, this whole Gospel is throughout a delineation of the 
way for the sinner of the Gentile world to that perfect, holy, 
blessed, and immortal manhood, which was to be reached by 
the grace of God alone, which could be secured by the prayer 
of faith alone, and which alone could satisfy the Greek soul. 
Walking in the way of the returning prodigal, wrestling with 
God like the poor widow and the humble publican, resting in 
the Saviour like the penitent thief upon the cross, treading in 
the footsteps of the good Samaritan and the divine man of 
Nazareth, even the chief of Gentile sinners might hope to reach 
the perfection of manhood on earth, and to be lifted with 
Lazarus to Abraham’s bosom or rapt with Jesus himself into 
the paradise of God. 

3. It was proposed to test the hypothesis by an analysis of 
the Gospel. This must necessarily be the briefest possible, 
leaving to the reader the work of tracing out in detail that 
which can here only be hinted at. 

The Gospel according to Luke has four parts, which may be 
stated and subdivided as follows : 

Part I. Introduction. The origin, development, and pre- 
paration of Jesus as the Perfect Man, for his work of Saviour 
of mankind. Chapters i-iv: 13. 

Prologue. Statement of aim. Chapter i: 1-4. 





"See Wordsworth, Mew Testament, p. 160. 
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I. Events preceding, preparing for, and heralding the birth 
of the Saviour of the world. God and heaven coming down 
to men amid the great rejoicings of the universe. Chapter i: 
5-80. 

2. History of the birth, and its first glorious annunciation by 
angels to men. Angels and men joining in the joy and in glo- 
rifying God. Chapter ii: I-20. 

3. History of the development of the human nature of the 
Saviour under law, divine and human—as an infant, child, 
youth, young man—onward to mature manhood. Chapter ii: 
21-52. + 

4. History of the special preparation of the Saviour of the 
world for his work—by the work of the forerunner, by the 
descent, from Adam and from God, and by the temptation. 
Chapters iii-iv: 13. 

Part II. The divine work of power by Jesus, the Son of God, 
for Israel, chiefly in Galilee, resulting in his rejection. Chapters 
iv: 14; ix: 15. 

The work begun in the power of the Spirit, in teaching in 
the synagogues. Chapter iv: 14-15. 

1. In Nazareth. Rejection with his Gospel for the poor and 
suffering. Chapter iv: 16-30. 

2. In Capernaum and neighborhood. Manifestations of 
divine power, reaching to the raising of the dead and the 
pardon of sin, by which he rouses all Galilee, gathers around 
him a multitude of followers, compels the acknowledgment of 
his divinity, and alienates the Jews. Chapters iv: 31; vi: II. 

3. The constitution and development of the future kingdom 
of God, the almighty and universal power of Jesus as the King, 
and his beneficent work for mankind. Chapters vi: 12; ix: 50. 

Part III. The gracious work of Jesus as the God-Man for 
the Gentile world, chiefly in Perzea and in the last journey to 
Jerusalem. Chapters ix: 51; xviii: 10. The universal grace 
of the Gospel. 

The setting out toward Jerusalem and the character of the 
true followers. Chapter ix: 51-62. 

1. The mission and return of the seventy, or the Gospel for 
the world, with the one thing needful, and the power of prayer. 
Chapters x: 1; xi: 13. 

2. The sinfulness of the world of that day portrayed, 
judged, and condemned. Chapters xi: 14; xiii: 35. 
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3. The universality of the kingdom exhibited in the parables 
of grace: Great Supper, Lost Sheep, Lost Piece of Silver, 
Prodigal Son. Chapters xive: 1; xv. 

4. The danger of man’s missing the kingdom of God with its 
everlasting life, through the fascinations of worldliness; and 
the certainty to the prayerful, humble, and self-denying of 
securing it. Chapters xvi: 1; xviii: 30. 

Part IV. Redemption and mediatorial sovereignty of the 
world won by Jesus, as the God Man, through his voluntary 
death, resurrection, and ascension. Chapters xviii: 31; xxiv. 

Announcement by Jesus of his coming death, and the advance 
toward Jerusalem to meet it. Chapters xviii: 31; xix: 44. 

1. The conflict in the Temple with the Jewish authorities 
and leaders, and the judgment and warning. Chapters xix: 
45; Xxi. 

2. The conspiracy, betrayal, trial, and sacrificial death, as the 
God-man, for the world. Chapters xxii: 1 ; xxiii: 49. 

3. The burial, resurrection, and ascension, for the salvation 
of all nations. Chapter xxiii: 50; xxiv. 

There is only space for a word in summing up. Cursory as 
our view of the Gospel according to Luke has necessarily been, 
we think it will warrant the conclusion that there is enough in 
the work of the Evangelist of the Gentiles to verify the hypo- 
thesis presented at the outset. That hypothesis does, in fact, 
accord with and satisfactorily explain the various peculiarities 
of this Gospel—in its author, point of view, structure, and 
selection of materials; in its presentation of Jesus as the uni- 
versal, divine man; and in its revelations of God and the 
unseen world, of man’s condition as a sinner, and of the way 
whereby the ruined sinner may be restored to true and im- 
mortal perfection and blessedness. The third Gospel is so 
suited to the wants of the Greek soul, as to prove that it must 
in reality have been prepared, as tradition testifies, for the 
Greek as the representative of universal humanity. In distinc- 
tion from Matthew, the Gospel for the Jew, the man of 
prophecy ; from Mark, the Gospel for the Roman, the man of 
power; and from John, the Gospel for the Christian, the man 
of faith ; Luke is the Gospel for the Greek, the world-man. 
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ART. V.—THE PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF 
ORIENTAL DISCOVERY. 
By Rev. Howarp Crossy, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the University of the 
City of New York. 

THE progress of Oriental discovery during the present cen- 
tury, and especially during the last twenty-five years, has ne- 
cessitated the re-writing of large portions of ancient history, 
while it has supplied us with new materials, inaccessible to ancient 
historians. But this progress of discovery has a history of its 
own, second only in interest to the facts which it has brought 
to light. It has deciphered and, in many instances, disen- 
tombed the memorials of the past, which for thousands of 
years had been either regarded with ignorant wonder, or buried 
in oblivion. 

Till within the memory of men now living, little more was 
known of ancient Egypt than what could be gleaned from the 
Sacred Scriptures, the fragments of Manetho, and the pages of 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. In 1636, A.D., appeared the 
six bulky folios of the learned Jesuit, Father Kircher, in which 
he essayed to interpret the inscriptions on Egyptian monu- 
ments, but the light he professed to impart failed to dispel the 
mystery. Among his successors was the learned Dane, George 
Zoega, who published, in 1797, his work on the origin and use 
of the obelisks. Bishop Warburton, in his “ Divine Legation,” 
had sagaciously concluded that “hieroglyphics were a real 
written language,’ while Zoega, conjecturing that certain 
figures of animals, etc., represented sounds, and were possibly 
letters, termed them phonetic. 

In 1798, Napoleon embarked on his memorable expedition 
to Egypt. If a failure in a military point of view, it resulted 
in bringing back to Europe a vast quantity of memorials and 
fac-simile inscriptions. In their own museums, the savans of 
the Continent might study, at their leisure, the spoils of the 
Nile. The key for their interpretation was soon supplied. In 
August, 1799, a French officer of Artillery, digging at Rosetta, 
for the foundations of a redoubt, found a large stone of black 
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basalt, marked with various characters. Upon inspection, it 
was found that while the uppermost of three inscriptions} was 
in hieroglyphics, and the second in what came to be known as 
demotic, the lower one was in the Greek text. The in- 
scriptions were engraved and circulated among the /iterati of 
Europe. The Greek was easily read. It wasa record of the 
honors bestowed by the Egyptian priesthood at Memphis, on 
the Pharaohs, in the person of Ptolemy Epiphanes. It also 
contained the statement, that it had been decreed that the 
inscription should be engraved on a stone tablet in sacred 
(hieroglyphical), demotic (enchorial), and Greek characters. 

Here, undoubtedly, were three forms of the same inscrip- 
tion. It remained to interpret the unknown by the known. 
In 1802, De Sacy was confident that he had identified in the 
demotic writing the names of Ptolemy and two others. Mean- 
while, his pupil, Quatremére, was engaged in the task of prov- 
ing that the Coptic was in substance the language of ancient 
Egypt. Acquiring the Coptic language, Dr. Young, after pro- 
longed study, was able, in 1814, to offer his conjectural trans- 
lation. Notwithstanding some errors, and his failure to dis- 
cover the real character of the hieroglyphics, or the fact that 
several different signs were used to express the same sound, he 
prepared the way for the triumph of Champollion. The lat- 
ter, born in 1790, was but a boy when the results of the French 
expedition became known in Europe. He regarded with ad- 
miring wonder the mysterious symbols which thenceforth ab- 
sorbed his inquiring mind. By the aid of an inscription on an 
obelisk from Philz, and his own patient sagacity, he succeeded 
in determining several alphabetic sounds of the hieroglyphic, 
which it was now ascertained was the orfginal form of the lan- 
guage, and in 1824, he gave the world his magnificent work, 
“ Precis du Systeme Hieroglyphique.” Dying at the early age of 
42, he yet left also behind him a hieroglyphical dictionary and 
an Egyptian grammar. 

Rosellini and Salvolini, in turn gave promise of pushing 
forward their discoveries beyond the point reached by Cham- 
pollion. But, like him, they were cut off by a premature 
death. Other laborers, however, were entering the field. In 
1837, M. Lepsius published his letter to Rossellini, and gave a 
new impulse in Germany to the study of Egyptian archeology. 
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At almost the same time, Messrs. Hincks and Birch commenced 
in England to publish the results of studies, which for a genera- 
tion they were to be spared successfully to prosecute. Egyptian 
exploration was zealously pursued, and England and Germany 
vied with each other in laying open to the world the wonders 
of the Nile. Col. Howard Vyse, by personal examination, 
procured the material for his magnificent work on the Pyra~ 
mids (1837-42), and the King of Prussia, with royal munifi- 
cence, provided for the expensive expedition, conducted by 
Lepsius, to which we are indebted for the grand work, “ Me. 
mortals from Egypt and Ethiopia,” the last volume of which 
appeared in 1856. In 1837, Sir John Gardiner Wilkinson, 
already known as an Egyptian scholar, by his “ Materia Hiero- 
&lyphica, containing the Egyptian Pantheon and the Succes- 
sion of the Pharaohs” (1828), and other kindred works, pub- 
lished his “ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” 
with profuse illustrations drawn from pictured remains of old 
Egyptian art. At the same time Samuel Sharpe was bringing 
out (1836-41) his “Egyptian Inscriptions from the British 
Museum,” and these were followed by his “ Rudiments of a 
Vocabulary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics” (1837), and his “ Early 
fiistory of Egypt” (1838-1849). In 1850, appeared Prof. John 
Kenrick’s “ Egypt under the Pharaohs,” and already exten- 
sive publications had been made of monuments in the British 
museum. 

In Germany,Lepsius had lithographed (1842) the Hieroglyphic 
Ritual; or, “ Book of the Dead,’ belonging to the museum of 
Turin, editing, at the same time, a selection of historical mate- 
rials most important to illustrate it. Leeman commenced the 
periodical publication, still continued, of monuments contained 
in the Leyden museum. The last volume of Lepsius’ “ Denk- 
miler aus Aigypten,” which appeared in 1856, was preceded by 
a work of Dr. Brugsch on the monuments, and the text of the 
papyrus of the 12th dynasty. In France as well as Italy the 
study of Egyptian archeology was prosecuted, and lithographs 
and fac-similes of Egyptian inscriptions were very widely cir- 
culated. But up to 1845, when the first volume of Bunsen’s 
great work, “ Egypt's Place in Universal History,” appeared, 
little progress in the task of interpretation had been made be- 
yond the point reached by Champollion. Bunsen incorporated 
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in his book a treatise on Egyptian grammar, etc., by Dr. Birch, 
which indicated an advance upon previous studies. Errors in 
this were pointed out by M. de Rougé, who, in successive years, 
extended his criticisms over a broader field. In 1849, he 
gave his views of portions of the religious symbolism of the 
Egyptians. In 1851, he, for the first time, gave a full inter- 
pretation of an Egyptian inscription, discussing it word by 
word and sign by sign, assigning to each its value, and setting 
forth the evidence upon which he based his conclusions. 

His example was thenceforth imitated, and almost at the 
same time, Dr. Birch published the first results of his study of 
the annals of Thothmes III. Germany rivaled England in her 
devotion to this branch of Egyptian science and Brugsch gave 
new evidence of the enthusiasm Which was yet to overcome 
greater obstacles, in his essay in connection with the translation 
of an Egyptian funeral chant. 

The work of translating the papyrus manuscripts was now 
fairly initiated. In 1852, M. De Rougé published a translation 
of the greater portion of a papyrus, which, after having been 
offered to the different museums of Europe, was presented 
to the Louvre, and in 1856 was prepared to give the world a 
nearly complete version of a poem on the victories of Rameses 
II. The Egyptian vocabulary was enlarged, and light was 
thrown on the syntax of the language. Dr. Birch translated 
quite a number of inscriptions of a historical character, and 
critically discussed the texts. In 1853, Brugsch elucidated cer- 
tain prescriptions of Egyptian medicine, contained in a manu- 
script of the Berlin museum. M. W. Goodwin, uniting his ef- 
forts with those of M. Chabas, gave a marked impulse to the 
study of Egyptology, and in 1866 appeared, as the fruit of 
their labors, the translation of a papyrus on a “ Fourney to 
Syria.” 

A zealous explorer now appeared in the person of M. 
Mariette. His discoveries in the Tomb of Apis were a grate- 
ful surprise to Egyptologists. In his interpretation of the 
Steles of the Serapium, he manifested his extensive acquaintance 
with the hieroglyphic system. His discovery of the annals of 
Thothmes III. was followed the next year by their translation 
by Dr. Birch. Meanwhile, M. de Rougé had been devoting 
his attention to a problem hitherto insoluble, the translation of 
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the hymns of the Egyptian Ritual, in which were contained in 
substance the entire religion and mythology of Egypt. His 
first publication embraced the seventeenth chapter, a kind of 
Egyptian catechism, which presented a summary of the Egyp- 
tian belief. 

In 1867, Egyptologists were cheered by the discovery of a 
new bi-lingual monument—the Decree of Canopus. It wasa 
rare treasure. It contained 37 lines of hieroglyphics, translated 
by 66 lines in Greek text, without a break. Its study served to 
establish on a solid basis the justice of the method and the 
correctness of previous interpretations. The way was thus 
prepared to study, with more perfect assurance of success, the 
rich materials that had already (1865-6) been collected by 
Brugsch and Diimichen, soon to be notably enlarged by the 
new discoveries of M. Mariette. 

The study of hieroglyphics had offered less difficulties than 
that of the demotic writing, and had been more diligently and 
successfully pursued. To the latter, Brugsch devoted his 
special attention. He was aided in his task by the suggestions 
and the criticism of M. de Rougé. He succeeded in elucidat- 
ing several important monuments of demotic writing, and bring- 
ing the grammar of the popular language into harmony with 
the demotic system. The work of interpretation remains to 
be pushed forward, and important results must follow the com- 
parative study of the hieroglyphic and demotic writing. 

But important results have already been reached. Egyptian 
history, as a whole, has been reconstructed. We have been 
able to distinguish the several dynasties by their achievements 
and their monuments. We have recovered remains of Egyp- 
tian literature which throw light upon the art and science, the 
customs and manners of the people. We have been able to 
reproduce a theology and a mythology which will repay close 
and patient study. We know the builders of some of the most 
memorable monuments of the country, or the dynasties to 
which they belong. We may trace more definitely the rela- 
tions of the Egyptians to neighboring peoples, their careers of 
conquest, and the changing fortunes of their empire. We have 
discovered their possession at a very early period of a skill and 
science that excite our admiration; while the fact, that from 
primitive times they asserted a Divine unity, not inconsistent 
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with derived divinities, and the great doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul, has been placed beyond question. But no 
one who has any conception of the vastness of the field that 
yet remains to be explored, and the almost exhaustless litera- 
ture‘that still exists in untranslated inscriptions, can doubt that 
much fuller and clearer light will yet be poured upon the diffi- 
cult problems of Egyptian history. 

The discovery of the buried remains of the great capital of the 
Assyrian Empire, marks an era in Oriental exploration. It has 
resulted in giving back to us the lost records of centuries of 
Assyrian history, and it has impelled to kindred investigations 
in other spheres, from which important results have already been 
secured, while results still more important are moreover to be 
anticipated. Almost at the same time, England and France, by 
their several representatives,became interested in the exploration 
of the remains of Assyrian grandeur. The cuneiform inscriptions 
of the East, however, had long before been the objects of cu- 
rious though futile inquiry. Early in the seventeenth century, 
Persepolis was visited, and its numerous inscriptions noted. In 
1693, specimens of them, taken sixteen years before, by Flower, 
the English agent of the East India Company, were published 
in the Philosophical Transactions. In 1700, Dr. Thomas Hyde, 
eminent for his Oriental studies, and successor of the learned 
Pocock at Oxford, published his “ Religion of the Ancient Per- 
sians,” betraying his utter misapprehension of the nature of 
the cuneiform inscriptions, while exhibiting his extensive ac- 
quaintance with Oriental languages. After Kempfer and 
Van Bruyn, the Danish traveler, Karsten Niebuhr, father of 
the historian, visited Persepolis, in 1765, and brought back the 
texts of numerous inscriptions, The labors of Anquetil Du- 
perron, though without results of immediate importance, served 
to excite curiosity, and draw increased attention to the sub. 
ject. In 1798, Tychsen made some valuable criticisms on the 
suggestions of Niebuhr, who recognized the threefold grouping 
of the inscriptions, and professed to discover forty-two distinct 
characters, without determining to what alphabet, or even lan- 
guage, they belonged, In 1800, Bishop Miinzer drew up a 
table of twelve characters, the alphabetic value of which 
he believed that he had established, but of which two only, A 
and B, were subsequently found to be correct. On Sept. 4, 
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1802, George Frederic Grotefend communicated tothe Academy 
of Géttingen the results of his earliest discoveries in this de- 
partment of study. Imperfectly acquainted with the Oriental 
languages, he called history and archzology to his aid. In the 
’ triple inscription, he recognized ideas traced in three languages 

and three different styles of writing, so that each inscription 
was tri-lingual. Availing himself of Sassanian texts, recently 
published by Silvestre de Lacy, he was able to identify the re- 
peated title (modern Persian chainchah) ‘King of Kings.” Next,” 
with remarkable sagacity, he inferred that in each instance a 
proper name followed the royal title, and that a portion of the 
name, regularly recurring, designated the name of the founder 
of the dynasty. He was thus led to interpret certain groups, 
as “ Xerxes, King of Kings, Son of Darius,” and “ Darius, 
King of Kings, Son of Hystaspes.” He was less successful in 
reading the name of Ormuzd, although he detected the group 
which really represented it. 

Here the attempt to decipher the inscriptions rested until 
1820. Saint Martin essayed to prosecute the task which the 
Hanover professor left incomplete, but with no satisfactory re- 
sults. Prof. Rask, for the first time, identified the name of the 
founder of the Persian Achzmenides, but in 1836 two new 
students of the inscriptions appeared, M. Lassen at Bonn, giv- 
ing his transcription and pronunciation of one of the three 
cuneiform writings which he had procured, and Eugene Bur- 
nouf who published in June of the same year his Memotres 
sur les Inscriptions de Hamadan, giving to each letter a force 
that allowed him to apply his alphabet to all the texts hitherto 
known. 

Lassen and Burnouf, both enthusiastic students, were in 
close correspondence, and their discoveries were almost or 
quite contemporaneous. But before they had published their 
works, an English student had been engaged on the ground, in 
the study of the inscriptions. This was Sir Henry C. Rawlin- 
son, born in 1810, and serving in the Bombay army from 1827 
till 1833. In November of the latter year, he was sent to Per- 
sia, where he was in active employ till December 1839. Here 
he held high command, and was serviceable in reorganizing a 
body of Persian troops. During this period, he was at Kir- 
manchah, on the western borders of Persia, and with the in- 
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scriptions under his eye he was attracted to their study. He 
was aware that Grotefend had rather guessed than deciphered 
the names of several of the Achemenian sovereigns, and com- 
mencing, therefore, as Burnouf had done in Europe, with the in- 
vestigation of the Hamadan inscriptions, he succeeded in read- 
ing the names of Darius, Xerxes, and Hystaspes. At Behistun, 
from which he was not far distant, he carefully copied the mag- 
nificent page of history which the Achemenides had before 
sculptured on the rocks. Here he succeeded in identifying 
several new names, and determining the value of eighteen 
characters, before he learned of the progress in the same direc- 
tion that had been made by Lassen and Burnouf. 

In 1837, he completed his copy of the Behistun inscription, 
and in the winter of that year he sent to the Asiatic Society 
of London, a translation of the first two paragraphs of it. 
These included the titles and the genealogy of Darius. In 
1839, the entire inscription had been transcribed and translated, 
but no copy of it reached Europe till 1843, and it was not till 
1846 that a copy of it appearedin the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of London, while the analysis and commentary were 
not published till 1849. Sir Henry Rawlinson frankly admitted 
that his earliest essays contained numerous errors, and that his 
after progress was largely due to his study of Burnouf’s com- 
mentary on the Jacna, which had been transmitted to him 
in Persia. 

But attention was drawn also to the other forms of the tri- 
lingual inscriptions. Egyptian discovery had familiarized schol- 
ars with the idea of the presentation of the same facts or state- 
ments in the different languages of an empire, and it would 
readily be surmised that the Persian or Aryan text that has 
been partially translated, was only another version of the two 
other inscriptions grouped with it. As the Persian empire em- 
braced Medes, who held the second position in national rank, 
and the Assyrians who were subject, it was inferred that the 
second inscription of each group was Median, and the third As- 
syrian. 

In 1844, M. Westergaard, returning from a journey to the 
East, presented his views in accordance with this inference, as 
bearing upon the Median texts. In part accepted, and in part 
criticized, by Dr. Hincks, of Dublin (1846), they more gener- 
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ally excited distrust. In 1850, De Saulcy gave the world the re- 
sults of his studies, examining what had been advanced, and 
contending, on the authority of Strabo, that a close analogy 
existed between the Median and the Persian idiom. Evident 
traces of the former were to be discovered in the Zend, 
the modern Persian, the Turkish, the Mongolian, Ar- 
menian, and other languages, while the Median was written 


‘syllabically, and some of its signs would undoubtedly be found 


to resemble Persian equivalents. These conclusions tended to 
confirm the positions of Westergaard. 

The text of the Behistun inscription remained to be inves- 
tigated. Through Sir H. Rawlinson, a copy of it, with a trans- 
lation and commentary, was published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, London, 1853. The result, accordant with 
the views of Westergaard and De Saulcy, showed conclusively 
that the Median text had been accurately deciphered. Some 
few characters remained uncertain, yet ere long the grammar 
of the language, despite its anomalies, had been rendered intel- 
ligibly, and to Dr. Oppert belongs the honor of having suspected 
as a fact, what had suggested itself to Sir H. Rawlinson, that 
the Median language represents the idioms of the Scythians or 
Turanians, as wellas the non-Aryan Medes. 

The mastery of the Persian and Median texts of the inscrip- 
tions prepared the way for the interpretation of the Assyrian, 
more closely related to the second than the second to the first, 
although in their idioms equally distinct. Here also, Grote- 
fend had manfested his remarkable sagacity, in identifying 
proper names. He had even guessed out, in the memorable 
Babylonian inscription of the India Company, the name of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Babylonian writing, he surmised, must be 
but a variety of the Assyrian system. Here, however, the 
matter rested till the remarkable discovery of the ruins of 
Nineveh directed the attention of scholars to the importance 
of the unsolved problem. 

In 1839, Austin Henry Layard, then ayoung man twenty-two 
years of age, set out with a friend on a course of travel through 
different countries of Europe, and at length, after a stay at 
Constantinople, visited various parts of Asia, acquiring at the 
same time the Arabic and Persian languages. He visited the 
sites of ancient cities, and on reaching Mosul was impelled to 
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inquire carefully after the remains of Assyrian grandeur that 
could not be far distant, though long buried in oblivion, and 
never calling for notice by Xenephon, when, on his famous 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand, he passed over their buried 
ruins. 

But the French Government, which had already resolved to 
establish a consulate at Mosul, instructed M. Botta, to whom 
the appointment was given, to search out such traces as yet 
remained of the Nineveh of the Bible. His first essays were 
not altogether fruitless; but a fortunate accident brought to 
his knowledge the existence of sculptured monuments in the 
mound of Khorsabad, fourteen miles to the northeast. To 
this, therefore, M. Botta directed his attention, and was amply 
rewarded by the discovery of the royal palace of Sargon, the 
admirable spoils of which were subsequently to enrich the 
galleries of the Louvre. The work thus initiated in 1843, was 
energetically pushed forward, and in 1846 M. Botta, who had 
been efficiently aided by M. Haudin, an eminent artist, re- 
turned to France with his splendid collection of original 
monuments and designs. 

While Botta was engaged in his explorations, Layard returned 
to Mosul. Here he learned that the Frenchman was carrying 
on excavations at the expense of his government, and that he 
had found a great number of curious marbles. The Englishman 
was ambitious to rival the discoveries of the Frenchman. Re- 
turning to Constantinople, he conferred with Sir Stratford 
Canning, and the English Ambassador generously offered to 
share with him the cost of excavations at Nimroud. Returning 
to Mosul, Layard energetically set himself to his task, and suc- 
ceeded ultimately in exhuming many wonderful specimens of 
Assyrian art, most of which now enrich the British Museum. 
It was not till 1848, that his first account, nor till then, or four 
years later, that his second account of his explorations was 
given to the world. But their fame had gone abroad, and 
other laborers had followed him into the Eastern field. Meso- 
potamia was extensively, though far from exhaustively, ex- 
plored. To Botta, M. Victor Place had succeeded; and Messrs. 
Fresnel and Oppert went to study, on the soil where Babylon 
and Assyria had flourished, the remains of their ancient great- 
ness. Messrs. Taylor and — at the expense of the English 
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Government, prosecuted their investigations, extending their 
journey into Southern Chaldza and Babylonia, and bringing 
back reports establishing the fact of populous regions and an 
advanced civilization at an epoch very remote, of which history 
was almost silent. Through other channels, original monu- 
ments and numerous transcriptions reached Europe, and chal- 
lenged the careful investigation of scholars. 

In 1845 appeared, at Paris, Loewenstern’s Essai de Déchiffre- 
ment de l'écriture Assyrienne, pour servir a Llexplication du 
Monuments de Khorsabad. The author had instinctively sur- 
mised that the Assyrian language must be of the Semitic type, 
and, by the aid of the Hebrew and Egyptian, he sought to de- 
termine the value of its characters. But he failed in his essay, 
since he had assumed an analogy where none existed. In 
1847, in a second essay, discussing the constituent elements of 
the Assyrian writing, he was led, by the results of his investi- 
gations in comparing the signs for the same names, to adopt 
the theory of homophones. But here again, while his hints 
were suggestive, further investigations failed to support his 
theory. 

Meanwhile, Sir H. Rawlinson published in full the Persian text 
of the Behistun inscription, accompanying it with an essay on 
cuneiform writing generally, and drawing up an ingenious classi- 
fication of the different kinds of writing, grouped in accordance 
with their external characters, but holding in reserve his own 
interpretations. In 1847, De Saulcy published several papers 
on the cuneiform writing, noting especially the inscriptions at 
Van, which he believed to be identical with the true Assyrian 
inscriptions. In the same year, M. de Longperier, in arrang- 
ing in the Louvre the magnificent spoils of Assyrian palaces, 
was curious to ascertain their date. Forthe first time, he suc- 
ceeded in deciphering the royal legend, inscribed on so many 
of the Khorsabad monuments discovered by Botta, and trans- 
lated it correctly as—‘ Glorious Sargon, the Great King, the 
King of Kings, the King of the Land of Assur.” M. Botta 
himself, with the more than 200 Ninevite inscriptions he had 
collected, set himself to the task of copying them with the 
most minute accuracy, and then cataloguing and classifying 
the 642 different characters of which they were composed. He 
recognized and collected those which were identical, designating 
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such as—following Loewenstern—he regarded as homophones, 
and not only discovering the plural form of words, but also 
ascertaining the equivalents for words and phrases, like King, 
King of Kings, People, and the first personal pronoun; and 
concluding in favor of the Semitic character of the inscriptions 
at Persepolis, Nineveh, and Babylon, but not of those at 
Van. 

De Saulcy was not satisfied with conjectures. He sought to 
read the texts, and to prove that his reading was correct. By 
a careful and minute analysis, he succeeded in identifying the 
meaning of words and phrases in the Assyrian with that of 
corresponding words and phrases in the Persian text. The 
result was, the first complete translation (1849) that had yet 
been given, along with a commentary vindicating his correct- 
ness in the values he had assigned to different characters. 
Translations of other inscriptions followed, necessarily imper- 
fect, while. many questions, bearing upon the ideographic and 
syllabic significance of the characters, remained unsolved. 
Following up his investigations, De Saulcy was enabled to 
determine 120 Assyrian characters. By such persevering 
efforts the larger portions of the trilingual inscriptions were 
translated. Other laborers also were entering the field. While 
De Saulcy was sending his memoires from the East, Dr. Hincks, 
in Dublin, was mastering the syllabism of the Assyrian writing, 
and rejecting many signs that had been accounted homophones. 
In 1852, in an essay on the Assyro-Babylonian characters, he 
conclusively established his theory of syllabism for the texts 
from Babylon as well as from Nineveh. By identical methods, 
he transcribed and read the name of Nebuchadnezzar on the 
bricks of Babylon, and that of Sennacherib in the Khorsabad 
inscriptions. 

But previous to this, De Saulcy had become satisfied that 
many of the Khorsabad texts reproduced the same inscription. 
Availing himself of this idea, he had succeeded in translating 
nearly 100 out of the 150 lines of the curious inscription which 
recounts the leading events of the reign of the founder of the 
Khorsabad palace. The general correctness of his translation 
was assured, when Sir H. Rawlinson, proceeding independent- 
ly, reached substantially the same results, while it was made 
manifest that, notwithstanding some serious obstacles to a com- 
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plete interpretation, an approximately correct idea of the sev- 
eral inscriptions might still be attained. 

In 1851, Sir Henry Rawlinson published the Assyrian text 
of the Behistun inscription in the Yournal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of London. It was also transcribed with an interlinear 
translation, an alphabet of 246 characters, and explanatory and 
vindicatory observations. The author claimed the merit of 
having been first to announce and establish the fact that As- 
syrian signs sometimes express isolated letters, and sometimes 
syllables—a claim that has not been admitted without dispute. 
De Saulcy, in taking leave of his Assyrian studies, and there- 
with presenting his analysis of the text of the same famous in- 
scription, together with his commentary (1854), was by no 
means disposed to concede the claim. 

But while eminent scholars like Oppert, Rawlinson, Hincks, 
and Fox Talbot, were pursuing their Assyrian studies with ri- 
val patience and enthusiasm, educated men, interested in their 
labors, but imperfectly acquainted with the results of their 
studies, regarded them generally with distrust. What reliable 
interpretation could be given of texts which embraced the 
ideographic, syllabic, and polyphone forms of writing? To set 
the matter at rest, the Royal Asiatic Society of London, in 
March, 1857, proposed to subject the question to a decisive 
test. Selecting along Assyrian inscription, containing more 
than 800 lines, and hitherto unedited, it was submitted to 
various Assyrian scholars, who were requested, separately and 
independently, to essay its translation, and transmit the result 
to the Society. Rawlinson, Hincks, Fox Talbot, and Oppert 
accepted the proposal, and on the 21st of May, the day as- 
signed, thé several packets of translations were opened. The 
points of agreement, as well as disagreement, between these 
were carefully noted, and the result was one of entire satisfac- 
tion to the commission that had the matter in charge. The 
identity of the translations as a whole, as well as their diver- 
gence on minor points, was exhibited in the publication of 
them in parallel columns. 

With the key to the interpretation of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions thus recovered, a vast and almost inexhaustible field of 
study has been opened to Oriental scholars. The work of ex- 
ploration has been pushed forward in Assyria as well as Baby- 
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lonia and’Persia, and has been rewarded by the most remark- 
able discoveries. Most of the Assyrian monarchs of any note 
were careful to preserve the record of their achievements. 
The memorials of them are to be found not only in the sculp- 
tured remains of their disentombed palaces, but in almost in- 
numerable tablets, in some cases carefully arranged and pre- 
served, so as to constitute virtually royal libraries. In these 
we trace the annals of a mighty empire, and the wars, the con- 
structions, and the projects of mighty conquerors. Great light 
is thus thrown upon periods of history hitherto not only ob- 
scure, but almost utterly unknown. 

Into this field eminent scholars have entered, and their en- 
thusiastic diligence has been rewarded by results at once grati- 
fying and surprising. The most eminent among them are 
Jules Oppert, Lenormant, Chevallier, Menant, the Rawlinsons, 
Fox Talbot, Hincks, Norris, Sayce, and George Smith. The 
labors of Sir Henry C. Rawlinson have been already men- 
tioned, but his assistance was rendered to his brother George, 
in the preparation of the elaborately annotated edition 
of Herodotus (1858-60), in which the latter sought to em- 
body the latest results of Oriental discovery, to which the story 
of the Greek historian formed the fitting text. This was fol- 
lowed by another work from the same author, entitled Zhe 
Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World (1861-5). 

Specially noticeable, however, is the publication by Sir H. 
Rawlinson, in 1872, of one of the most remarkable Assyrian 
documents yet discovered, the Assyrian Eponym Canon, a 
chronological document, giving the outlines of Assyrian official 
chronology, and invaluable in the comparison of Assyrian and 
Scripture history. Other discoveries by him, including the 
tablet containing the synchronous history of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, were published in 1863. 

The works of Oppert have been numerous. After his /n- 
scription of Borsippa, appeared (1859-63) his Scientific Ex- 
pedition into Mesopotamia, ordered by the French govern- 
ment, and executed at its expense. In 1860, he published his 
Elements of Assyrian Grammar, in which the Semitic char- 
acter, as well as the structure, of the language is elucidated. 
This was followed (1863-4) by his Grand Inscription of the 
Palace of Khorsabad, published in the Asiatic ¥ournal, and 
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(1865) his History of the Empires of Chaldea and Assyria, 
according to the Monuments, which appeared in the Annales 
de Philosophie Chrétienne. 

Joachim Menant’s publications have been his Cuneiform 
Writings (1860 and 1864); Assyrian Inscriptions on the 
Bricks of Babylon (1859); Inscriptions of Hammonrabi, King 
of Babylon (1863); The Grand Inscription of the Palace of 
Khorsabad, in which the author was assisted by Oppert; 
An Assyrian Syllabary; and among others, the most impor- 
tant, perhaps, of all his works, Aznals of the Kings of As- 
syria (1874). Besides these, must be mentioned his History 
of Assyrian Discovery and his Assyrian Grammar. 

The Manual of the Ancient History of the East, by Francois 
Lenormant and E. Chevallier, republished in this country (1871), 
presents a lucid summary of the results of Oriental discovery in 
connection with ancient nations. The authors trace the his- 
tory of the Israelites, the Egyptians, the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians, the Medes and Persians, Phoenicians and Arabians, 
and incidentally of several other peoples less conspicuous. 
They avail themselves of the labors of those who had preceded 
them in the field, and endeavor to present a connected view of 
the career and fortunes of ancient empires, in which the state- 
ments of the old historians are criticised, or harmonized, with 
the results of modern research with a precision that some might 


‘deem extravagant. The Ztudes Accadiennes of Lenormant . 


appeared in 1873. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, the following 
should be noted: Zhe Values of the Cuneiform Characters 
(1871); Annals of Assurbani-pal (1871) ; and Assyrian Discoveries 
(1875), by George Smith ; Assyrian Grammar, by A. H.Sayce; 
numerous papers in the Atheneum and other journals, by Dr. 
Hincks; Norris’ Assyrian Dictionary, in three volumes (1868- 
72); Fox Talbot’s papers in various journals; Dr. Schrader’s 
Essays on the Assyro-Babylonian Inscriptions, published in Zezt- 
schrift d. d. Morgen. Gesell. 1872, and his Die Keilinschriften und 
das alte Testament, of the same date. : 

The publications of Mr. George Smith of the British Museum, 
issued within a recent period, show that what some might 
have anticipated as but gleanings, have turned out to be a rich 
harvest. That the field, far from being exhausted, is as yet but 
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barely open to exploration, is evident from the results of his 
recent labors and investigations. In the volume in which he 
details his success in recovering new materials bearing upon As- 
syrian mythology and history, as well as some tending to throw 
light on the earlier Chaldean annals, he gives ground for antici- 
pating in the future discoveries not less surprising than those 
which have already been made. 

Especially remarkable are his zeal and his success in recov- 
ering what is known as the Flood series of legends, and putting 
them—as gathered from stray and fragmentary tablets—into 
something like a connected poem, which he denominates the 
“Legend of Izdubar,” identifying the latter, although, perhaps, on 
insufficient grounds, with the Biblical Nimrod, and at the same 
time regarding the continuous legend, with its twelve parts 
answering to cantos, asa national epic. Babylonian history 
has had many lacune supplied, the number of Babylonian 
kings known to have reigned anterior to the era of Nabonassar, 
747 B. C., being increased from twenty-eight to ninety. Great 
additions also have been made by Mr. Smith to the list of As- 
syrian kings. 

That such progress should be made at the present advanced 
stage of exploration, is of itself indicative of the richness of the 
field, as well as of the enthusiasm and sagacity of the explorers. 
But there are other considerations which excite and warrant 
our anticipations of further progress. In a recent notice of 
Dr. Birch’s “ Ancient History from Monuments” the Athen- 
@um says:—“ Less than thirty years ago, Mr. Layard wrote of 
the objects brought to the British Museum, by Mr. Rich, from 
Babylonia. ‘One case,’ he says ‘ scarcely three feet square, en- 
closed all that remained, not only of the great city Nineveh, 
but of Babylon itself. Other museums in Europe contained a 
few gems and cylinders said to have come from the site of an- 
cient Babylon, but of Assyrian art nothing was known even by 
analogy.’ Now we have the splendid series of sculptures, 
produced chiefly by Layard and Loftus, in the British Mu- 
seum, with the invaluable collection of inscribed bricks and 
terra cottas, in which the English Museum is far richer than 
the Louvre; inscriptions, in some cases, only just beginning 
to yield up the arcane literature impressed on them to the 
zealous and laborious students now devoting themselves to 
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their decipherment. How much has been done in this direc- 
tion is easy to be understood, when we say that the names 
(more or less correctly pronounced or trans-literated) are now 
known of no less than fifty-four Assyrian rulers, between the 
years 1850 and 607 B. C., and that the contemporary history of 
adjacent countries is confirmed by the occurrence on the cu- 
neiform documents of man; other names familiar to us from 
classical historians; moreover, that the Bible is supported by 
the discovery among these writings, of no less than ten of the 
kings noticed in Holy Scripture. It is worthy of mention that 
of some of these kings the annals extend to hundreds of lines ; 
this class of records, as it is really by far the most valuable, 
being, fortunately, the least difficult of interpretation.” Hith- 
erto the study of Assyrian Archeology has been limited toa small 
number of enthusiastic scholars, who had to encounter such diffi- 
culties as always attend the labors'of pioneers in a new field, but 
which were in their case peculiarly discouraging. But these diffi- 
culties have been overcome. The problems that even appeared 
to them insoluble have been mastered. The pathway of progress 
has been opened, and, under more favorable auspices, there 
are many who are prepared to second their efforts. The 
Society of Biblical Archeology has just made the experiment 
of opening, in London, classes for teaching the Assyrian and 
Egyptian languages. Their aim is to encourage a wider study 
in the broad fields of research, which have been exclusively 
occupied by a small number, but which are now seen to give 
promise of rich rewards and valuable results, both to general 
philology, and to the elucidation of Old Testament history. 
The address, with which the classes we have referred to were 
opened, was delivered, February 6, 1875, by Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
_M.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford, himself eminent for his 
attainments in Assyrian studies, and is given in full in the 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review for April. In this he 
describes the “‘ classics,” so wondrously recovered, after having 


been lost and buried for centuries, as “more ancient than those . 


of Greece or Rome, or even Judza—classics, too, which are 
written on contemporaneous monuments, and must be spelled 
out, as it were, from the lips of a living people—explaining the 
details of their grammar and idioms, and the key which has 
unlocked their secrets.” He adds: “Shall I be considered 
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presumptuous, if I say, that the course of lectures which I 
have been permitted to inaugurate this evening, mark an era 
in national education? I cannot express the gratification I 
feel at the attendance which I see before me, so large beyond 
my boldest expectations, and so encouraging to the success of 
our work. A few years back, the languages and the literature, 
which will be the subject of our studies, lay forgotten and un- 
known under the rubbish of centuries, or in the dusty corners of 
European museums; still fewer years ago, they were but a 
sealed book to all but one or two daring scholars, who alone 
were attempting to penetrate their contents. Already, they 
stand on a level with the manifold subjects of human knowl- 
edge, which are taught and learned ; and the students who have 
gathered this evening to help us in founding schools and edu- 
cational courses of Assyrian and Egyptian philology, are a 
token that a fresh start has been made in the education of the 
country, and a fresh realm of conquest opened out before the 
mind.” 

These anticipations can scarcely be regarded as too sanguine. 
The progress that has already been made is a pledge that fu- 
ture efforts, under more encouraging circumstances and with 
multiplied laborers in the field, will secure a still more abun- 
dant harvest. Motives of peculiar power and interest will con- 
spire to urge forward this class of investigations. The growth 
and history of language will be elucidated; scientific and com- 
parative philology will be illustrated ; and light will be thrown 
upon some of the more abstruse problems in the science of 
language. Besides all this, the contributions that will be made 
to ancient history and to biblical interpretation and archeology 
will be most valuable and important. 

We may, therefore, confidently anticipate great and surpris- 
ing results from future explorations of Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Chaldean monuments. We have gone far enough to stimu- 
late, but not to satisfy, curiosity, while the encouragement to 
investigation, far greater than it has ever been before, is stead- 
ily increasing. 
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Art. VI.—MORALITY AND FREE THOUGHT.* 


By M. SAINT-RENE TAILLANDIER. Translated from the Revue des Deux Mondes, 


ONE of the most earnest thinkers, as well as one of the 
most penetrating dialecticians of our day, has observed how 
much that noble expression, free thought, is marred by certain 
schools, and with what an absurd signification they burden it. 
According to these schools the free-thinker is he who believes 
in nothing, and the less one believes, the more claim he has to 
the title. 

The sum of belief being less with the Lutheran than with 
the Catholic, less with the Deist than with the Lutheran, less 
with the Atheist than with the Deist—it follows that the 
Atheist thinks more freely than the Deist, the Deist more 
freely than the Lutheran, the Lutheran more freely than the 
Catholic. There is still more than one degree to descend on this 
scale. The absolute skeptic, who does not affirm anything, 
and denies that one can affirm anything, finds himself below 
the Atheist in this descending series; he is, therefore, above 
him in the ascending series of free-thinkers. Finally, beyond 
the absolute skeptic, the unheard of subtleties of contempo- 
raneous philosophy have revealed to us spirits set even more 
free from all principle and law; forexample, the pessimist; the 
nihilist ; those who discover, as Schopenhauer, that the creation 
is the work of a will without intelligence ; those who despise 
the world, despise themselves, who despise even the con- 
tempt of which they are the objects, and whose sole as- 
piration is to return to nothing. When one reaches this 
triple formula: spernere mundum, spernere se ipsum, spernere 
sperni—taking it in the sense that Schopenhauer attaches to it, 
he may boast of having arrived at the extreme limit of philo- 
sophic and moral negations. Would this be the triumph of free 
thought? According to this estimate the spirit which would 
allow itself to be conquered and bound by the demon of mis- 
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anthropy would be freest of all, and he’ who should reject 
thought with disgust would be the thinker par excellence. 

We see what results we should reach, were this strange defi- 
nition of free thought accepted. M. Paul Janet, to whom we 
previously alluded, notes with his accustomed precision some 
of these consequences, and thus sums up the discussion— 
“There are unbelievers who, far from thinking freely, do not 
even thinkat all, and accept objections as slavishly as others do 
dogma; on the other hand, there are believers who think most 
freely and boldly. Liberty, therefore, consists not in the mat- 
ter but in the manner of thinking.” This is most just, and 
every philosophic mind must approve the conclusion. I only 
regret that M. Janet, endowed as he is with so lively a pene- 
tration, has not opposed to the equivocal definition of free 
thought a precise and luminous one. Exalted by some to be 
an instrument of ruin, detested by others because of the réle 
which is attributed to it, free thought is not known by either 
party. It is not sufficient to defend it against those who glo- 
rify it falsely and those who curse it wrongfully. The best 
mode of preserving it, either from compromising apologies or 
unjust attacks, is to describe it in its splendor. It would be 
worth while thoroughly to analyze the union of those two 
noble terms—thought and liberty. Evidently, that thought is 
most free, as regards humanity, which has freed itself most from 
the thraldoms incident to the human state. Those numerous 
thraldoms may be reduced to two categories, the thraldom of 
ignorance and the thraldom of the passions—that which op- 
presses the intelligence, that which leads the sensibility astray. 
Imagine a spirit so powerful as to silence every passion except 
that of truth, so gifted as to increase continually his store of 
knowledge, or, in other words, to lessen continually his fetters, 
he would be the free spirit. Would this be the spirit which 
would have the fewest beliefs? No other would have an 
equal number of positive affirmations. When spirits less free 
from their fetters are obliged to doubt, and led even to 
deny, this one would grasp marvelous relations in the univer- 
sal harmony. He believes because he sees. When we form 
this idea of the intellectual life of man, we may reject utterly 
the definition of free thought as the vulgar understand it, and 
say unhesitatingly, the free thinker is he who is most disen- 
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gaged from the fetters of doubt, the chains of negation; and 
the more one possesses of noble beliefs, through the reason as 
well as the heart, the more right he has to this title. According 
to the definition, of which we previously saw the consequence, 
the thinker is more free in proportion as he becomes more im- 
poverished ; on the other hand, the free thinker, truly worthy 
of being so called, sees his riches multiply as his liberty in- 
creases. 

I submit these ideas, or, if one prefers, these suggestions, to 
the examination of M. Janet. We should like to see his dialec- 
tics—so keen, sincere, and impartial—analyze their contents, 
and perhaps draw prolific truths from them. Besides, if M. Janet 
has not yet given this finishing touch to his doctrine of free 
thought, he has been himself in a‘certain measure the living ex- 
emplification of the ideas I have just expressed. M. Janet is 
one of those thinkers whose riches are seen to multiply in pro- 
portion as their liberty increases, We wish no other proof of 
this than that beautiful system, published some months since, a 
system so grandly conceived, so firmly linked, which, with as 
much modesty as spirit, bears the title, at once so simple and so 
noble—Morality. When we hear the author lay down his 
principles and deduce the different applications therefrom ; 
when we follow those lively discussions, those true philosophi- 
cal battles, in which he refutes false doctrines, completes insuffi- 
cient theories, and loyally pursues higher and yet higher truths, 
at the risk of appearing to contradict himself, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the novelties which he teaches and the 
perspectives which he opens up. 

What had been hitherto the ultimate expression of M. Janet’s 
philosophy ? I do not speak of special questions of his rela- 
tions to the savans of our day, of his position in reference to 
this or that school ; I include the total of his labors, and I see 
therein a spiritualism, elevated, vigorous, unexceptionable in 
everything that it affirms, but which in its honesty affirms only 
that which it has succeeded in grasping. No one applies more 
scrupuiously the rule of Des Cartes; M. Janet surrenders only 
to evidence. He is preéminently devoted to action and prac- 
tice. Among the questions which lie nearest his heart is the 
right employment of our powers, the pursuit of our destiny, 
the dignity of our life, in other words—happiness. Even when 
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he seems absorbed in very different problems, it is still de vita 
beata which occupies him ; he writes a chapter upon it in his 
own way. Without recalling those important and attractive 
books, The Family, The Philosophy of Happiness, already noticed 
here by our fellow laborer and friend, M. Emile Montégut, read 
the work which he has entitled Problems of the 19th Century. 
Politics, literature, science, philosophy, religion, such are the 
subjects of which he indicates the present situation and seeks 
to conjecture the future ; 4 propos of these subjects so diverse, 
we see him ever attentive to the dignity, the perfection—in a 
word, the happiness of man. Sometimes he discusses the hap- 
piness of the individual; sometimes that of the community. 
The most important of his writings, History of Political Science 
in its Relations to Morality, has for its inspiring thought the ob- 
servation of the faws which can assure the happiness and dig- 
nity of men united in a society. On all these questions we 
generally agree with Mr. Janet when he affirms a belief, when 
he establishes a principle—in a word, when he increases the store 
of philosophical knowledge ; we differ from him only in the wish 
to go further. We would that his dialectics might grasp 
something more in the vast field of truth. Wings! wings! 
cried the poet. It is the poet, that unconscious poet hidden in 
each one of us, that yields to these aspiring tendencies; we 
forget that every philosopher is not an inventor, and that ad- 
venturous imaginations are hard pressed by methodical ex- 
plorers. The conquerors of science have not all the same pace. 
Some in quick flashes perceive worlds, where perhaps they 
will never build a dwelling ; others advance step by step, cir- 
cumspect, cautious, looking right and left, but sure of each 
step, and possessing what they have once grasped. It is to the 
latter group that Mr. Janet belongs, a true model of the philo- 
sophical tactician. Now, if a writer of this temperament utters 
words which open to thought new horizons, we may be sure 
that they are not random expressions. 

This is precisely what attracts me to the new work which 
M. Janet has just published ; the novelties which he utters ac- 
quire a greater interest from the very fact that they come from 
him; they would pass unnoticed from other lips; we notice 
them from his because they attest an effort and represent a 


conquest. The subject of discussion is morality, and all that 


this word embraces. 
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Much has been said of late concerning independent moral- 
ity ; much zeal, much passion has been expended in order to 
establish systems of morality which should have no connec. 
tion with religious thought. M. Janet has no such prejudice. 
He seeks to find what are the rules of our actions, rises to the 
law which embraces them all, examines this law, sounds the 
depth of it, and, once engaged in this study, is resolved to fol- 
low wherever it shall lead him. Such is, from the outset, the 
interest and curiosity awakened by this book. In a subject so 
often treated, the author—thanks to the sincerity of his spirit 
and rigor of his method—holds our interest in suspense, for 
however little one may care for ideas, he will assist in a voyage 
of discovery. 

I wonder, indeed, at those innovators who think themselves 
courageous in proclaiming morality independ€nt, as if there 
were courage in boasting of shortness of vision. What idea 
have they of the cosmos and the harmony of things? In the 
immensity of the universe, has science found a single object 
independent and isolated? In the moral as well as in the 
physical world, does not every effort of the genius of man dis- 
cover relations hitherto unknown, which cause others to be 
suspected, and aid us to form a dim idea of a mighty chain? 
Nothing is isolated, nothing is independent; directly or indi- 
rectly, allthings are connected. With the first glance at the 
moral law, one is immediately carried into the domain of meta- 
physics and ontology. What, indeed, is the moral law, and how 
is it revealed to us? The latest great thinkers who have elab- 
orated these questions, Emanuel Kant and Jean Gottlieb 
Fichte, derive the idea of the moral law from the very idea we 
have of our liberty. The liberty of man, they say, necessarily 
supposes a law; it is needful to obey this law, duty demands 
it, and it is just this obedience which is virtue. In other words, 
virtue does not exist by itself, it is but the result of the per- 
formance of duty; finally, in another form it is not virtue 
which is the principle of duty—it is duty which is the principle 
of virtue. This austere and sombre morality, this species of 
philosophical Jansenism, which holds man under a stately yoke, 
allowing him neither to comprehend the law, nor to love it, 
revolts the liberal spirit of M. Janet. Kant is right, he says, 
and it will be the perpetuai honor of his doctrine, when he es- 
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tablishes, with so much force, the obligatory character of the 
moral law; he is wrong, a thousand times wrong, when he 
makes of this law a sort of abstract tyrant, an imperative idea 
which we find in us, but which represents to us nothing vivid, 
nothing substantial, no superior reality, which we may pursue. 
The vigorous thinker of Koenigsberg is ever beset with this 
idea, that we cannot go out of ourselves. A more profound 
psychology proves, on the contrary, that it is impossible to 
look within ourselves without looking beyond and above our- 
selves. The inner master, as Fénelon said, is at the same time 
the universal master. The voice which speaks to our conscien- 
ces is the voice which rules the spheres. We must therefore 
break the fetters of Kant, substitute for the idea of an abstract 
law that of a living law, put in place of the sic volo, sic Fubeo, 
the sublime and gracious end to which it is ordained we should 
attain. It is thus that, from.the outset, M. Janet unhesitat- 
ingly abandons not only the low-lands of independent morality, 
but the somewhat sombre summits of Kantism, and conducts 
us towards luminous heights. 

What is this living reality that we must pursue? What is 
this superior end that we mus¢ strive to attain? In a word, 
what are those benefits whence duty and virtue have their 
origin? M. Janet comprises them all in a single word—per- 
fection. It is towards the perfection of our faculties, the ex- 
cellence of our nature, that we are obliged to strive with all 
our strength. And in what does this perfection consist ? What 
is the mark of this excellence? Excellence, perfection, for 
every free and intelligent creature, is the enlargement of his 
powers—that is, of that which constitutes his personality ; the 
enlargement of intelligence, goodness, courage, liberty, and en- 
largement of being. The greatest thinkers, from Aristotle to 
Leibnitz, have spoken of this end set before man, the perfec- 
tion of his nature. Spinoza himself said, perfection is being ; 
good and evil are only the enlargement or diminution of it. 
Leibnitz expresses a precisely similar idea, although to the 
term enlargement he prefers elevation (Erhehung des Wesens), 
and to the idea of force he adds that of harmony. Among so 
many masters who have indicated or developed this doctrine 
with more or less precision, M. Janet has understood how to 
render it his own by the pains he has taken to fix the meaning 
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of it, to preserve it from all equivocation, to defend it against 
all attack. Let none speak henceforth of pleasure as the utili- 
tarians understand it, nor of the abstract legislation imposed 
by Kant and his school ; here is a majestic and cheering ideal 
which beckons to us. Some abase the destiny of man, others 
darken and desolate it ; on the other hand, to those who, from 
progression to progression, from perfection to perfection, con- 
sider it their duty to acquire an ever nobler, richer, more ra- 
diant personality, and to share in immortal blessings, happiness 
and virtue are one. 

Take care, says the scrupulous writer; would not this be a 
morality of pride? Does not man, in such a system, run the 
risk of exalting himself? Does not the pursuit of individual 
perfection make him liable to forget the community of which 
‘he forms a part? Egoism, even under the purest form, is none 
the less egoism, and this morality, so noble in appearance, 
would embrace a contradiction which would be its ruin. No, 
M. Janet replies, this contradiction is impossible. True human 
perfection, the ideal excellence of human nature, consists in 
forgetting itselfin others. And as a type of this self-forgetful- 
ness, he signalizes the sublimity of maternal love. The first 
characteristic of the perfection of which nature is capable, and 
towards which it must strive, is to ignore the greatness which 
it realizes. The mother who suffers the pains of death for her 
cherished child, the mater dolorosa does not know that the 
griefs she experiences are sublime, and that they are the grace 
of the maternal heart; she suffers divinely, and this suffering 
for another, with another—this suffering which forgets self—is 
the divine seal of a nature which belongs not only to the world 
of sense, but to that of soul and mind. It is the same with 
the hero who devotes himself for his country, with the friend 
who devotes himself for his friend: if they know that they are 
heroes, if they stop to contemplate their act, and admire it as 
an exterior object, something is wanting to their perfection, or 
rather, they have not entered into that divine rank to which 
the accomplishment of duty introduces us. Even in devoting 
themselves, they have considered humanity asa means rather 
than an end; their sacrifice, however great it may be, is not 
completely disinterested ; it is not conformed to that superior 
law of morality which the view of the philosopher perceives 
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beyond all intermediate degrees. Thus, concludes M. Janet, 
the principle of excellence not only reconciles itself with that 
of the community of being, but perfects itself in it, and finds 
therein its necessary complement. 

One sees that such high doctrines must excite much contra- 
diction from contemporary schools. M. Janet, thoroughly 
familiar with all the systems of our day, is not ignorant of his 
adversaries in England and Germany, as well as in France. 
He meets them—honestly cites their objections, examines 
them, discusses them with respect for intentions and persons, 
but with the determination to sift things—for he does not con- 
sider himself sure of the truth until he has mastered it after a 
conscientious debate. His book is not only an exposition of 
principles; it is a series of dialectic battles. He is stopped at 
this point by an English positivist, M. Bain, who uses very 
nearly this language: What do you say of superior laws? 
What mean their degrees, progressions, perfections? Where 
do you find this ideal set forth as an end to human morality ? 
They are abstractions, imaginations ; you are returning to the 
entities of the scholastic school. True science condemns these 
processes. There is in morality but one primitive and uni- 
versal fact, that of approbation and disapprobation. Men, at 
such a time, and in such a country, approve or disapprove 
such or such acts; it is a fact which can be verified, and which 
once verified, belongs to science, like the observations of 
physics, like the phenomena of nature. Here is something 
taught, not to be contested. It is useful, it is wise, to do what 
opinion approves, not to do what it blames. It is the only 
foundation of morality; all else is vain. Armed with his 
principles, M. Janet has no difficulty in meeting the attack; 
he answers unhesitatingly: From this very fact, that in human 
actions there are some of which I approve, others of which I 
disapprove, must it not be concluded that I have a certain 
rule, according to which I approve or disapprove? This blow 
is sufficient ; the barriers are broken. The adversary pretended 
to shut us up within a fact, as within a vault; but the world 
of facts, if we examine it with attentive eye, opens to us imme- 
diately the world of ideas. There is, then, a law, which deter- 
mines approbation and blame; a law superior to the things 
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which opinion judges, and superior to opinion itself. These 
are the higher spheres which come into view; here, as else- 
where, we find the visible governed by the invisible, and the 
real dependent on the ideal. 

This is, however, but the first glimmering; we must follow 
it and penetrate further. How does this rule, which guides us in 
the appreciation of our own conduct or that of others, express 
itself, and who furnishes it to us? Each of us possesses it, 
because each of us, even those who care least about it, spon- 
taneously and instinctively compares his act or that of others 
to an ideal act which should be accomplished. If the ideal 
act has been accomplished, I say that the act is good; if not 
I say that it is bad. For example, I have the idea of a witness 
who has not lied, of a soldier who has not fled in battle, of a 
magistrate who has not flinched before violence, whether from 
above or below; according as the witness, the soldier, the 
magistrate, has conformed his conduct to this ideal action, or 
has turned aside from it, I approve or disapprove. Andif one 
thinks, adds M. Janet, that no individual man is ever abso- 
lutely comparable to the ideal man (which caused the Stoics 
to say that there had never been a single sage, not even Zeno, 
not even Socrates,) he will grant that we form to ourselves the 
idea of a man in himself, distinct from every individual man, 
and whom every one approaches or recedes from. 

At these last words, it will be easily understood, the contro- 
versial positivist exclaims, You believe in man in himself? 
You admit the reality of this conception? Do you not see 
that it is a pure abstraction, of which sensible experience has 
furnished to you the elements? You know such a man more 
truthful, courageous, upright than another; this is your point 
of departure, this is the origin of that type of which you speak, 
but this type has in it no reality, and the man in himself does 
not exist. M. Janet replies that the elements of this concep- 
tion are furnished to us by experience; he affirms, neverthe- 
less, that no experience has furnished it to us entirely, and he 
writes this beautiful page, inspired both by the Platonic philos- 
ophy and Christian theology. In each particular instance, see- 
ing a man who acts after a certain manner, I picture to myself 
another who would do better. He being before my mind, I 
conceive of a third who would do better, and soon familiarizing 
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myself with this mode of reasoning, I conceive that every man, 
however excellent, may be esteemed inferior to some other 
man whom I could imagine. Asa limit to this progression, I 
conceive of a man whose excellence cannot be surpassed. It 
is this double necessity of having a moral type or model 
superior to every man in particular, and which is, neverthe- 
less, not an empty abstraction, that has given rise to the grand 
Christian conception of the God-man. On one side, none but 
a God can be perfect; on the other, none but a man’can be a 
model to man. 

Certainly, this homage to Christianity is philosophical, it is 
an exterior homage, if I may so speak; is not, however, this 
new tendency of a mind so firm and sincere as M. Janet’s, a 
significant feature? When he sets forth the sublimity of the 
duties which bring man into the rank of the divine, when he 
describes that noble morality which renders us capable of 
divinely living, divinely suffering, divinely sacrificing ourselves, 
what example does he invoke? what name does he pronounce ? 
The example and name of the mater dolorosa. Here, when he 
recalls that Platonic type, man in himself, and when he defends 
the idea of it against the physico-chemical schools of the 19th 
century, he emphatically proclaims that the purest conception 
of a dialectic eager to pursue the absolute perfect, is conform- 
able to the idea of the God-man. Let the author believe or 
not in the reality of this idea ; the affirmation of the idea itself 
is so strong with him, it is brought forth with so much convic- 
tion and authority, that from every line of this beautiful page, 
in response to materialistic negations, we hear the cry of the 
Gospel resound, Ecce homo. 

[The writer goes on to consider M. Janet’s discussion of the probabilism of the 
17th century, after which he continues as follows :] 

On a very delicate point of practical morality, several phil- 
osophers of the 19th century have expressed sentiments which 
offer certain analogies with the probabilism of the 17th. They 
affirm that all duties do not involve the idea of an absolute 
obligation, that there are degrees in the luminous pathway, or 
rather—it is the same thing in other words—that above the 
domain of duty, properly called, lies a higher domain—that of 
virtue and merit. Examples will make these ideas clearer. 
This is the reasoning of the philosophers by whom they are 
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discussed. Whether magistrate, soldier, citizen, the honest 
man can satisfy all his duties without being a hero—even a 
priest can fulfill all his obligations without being a saint. No 
one is obliged in conscience to be a saint; no one is obliged to 
be ahero. Heroism, sanctity, are states of perfection to which 
only the ¢ite of the human race can aspire. We perceive, 
therefore, a point where the domain of duty ceases, and the 
kingdom of, so to speak, superhuman virtues begins. This is 
the kingdom of liberty par excellence. The men who rise to 
these heights rise freely, with a liberty complete, absolute, and 
meritorious to the last degree, whilst, the idea of obligation 
pervading the sphere of duty, the liberty which performs the 
duty—that is to say, which satisfies an imperious obligation— 
would neither be a liberty absolutely free, nor the most meri- 
torious principle of merit. It is added, that to reduce morality 
to pure duty, without admitting a superior and free domain, is 
to reduce morality to something official, to make man the pas- 
sive executor of an order, to replace morality by legality, to 
take from the free arbiter its proper inspiration, finally to apply 
to the conscience a military régime like that which Frederick 
the Great established in his States. In place of a morality in 
which the germ of the individual could nobly unfold, we should 
have the Prussian discipline. 

These are certainly beautiful doctrines, supported by very 
seductive reasons. The writer who has set them forth with 
most talent, is M. Franck in his Morality for All. Now hear 
M. Janet’s reasoning. Nothing is more interesting than to 
see the dialectician with his precision proceed to the analysis 
of ideas which seem to him equivocal, dissect the elements of 
them, separate the true and the false, then, having weighed 
everything, naturally resolve the problem. According to M. 
Janet, who onthis point agrees entirely with Kant, the domain 
of goodness is not more vast than that of duty; since man’s 
duty is to aspire in all things to the perfection of his being, no 
degree of goodness is outside the sphere of duty. You say that 
one is not obliged to bea hero or asaint? That is too general 
and too vague an assertion; it must be examined more closely. 
First, what isa hero? Has he whom opinion judges a hero 
while thus distinguishing himself performed the best action? 
He has done a beautiful deed; could he not do one which 
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would be more confirmed to goodness? Beware of confound- 
ing the good and the beautiful. Plato has uttered poetical 
words on this subject which may lead into error; the beautiful, 
although he has said it, is not always the good; now it is the 
good, not the beautiful, which is the end to be attained when 
morality is the question. If the hero, performing the heroic 
act for which you glorify him, and which his conscience did not 
command, neglected an act less brilliant, less glorious, but 
which his conscience did command, can it he said that he has 
risen to regions superior to ordinary duty? Certainly not. M. 
Janet cites here a striking example, and one perfectly suited to 
his subject. Lord Byron, after a career of licentiousness and 
dissipation, weary of life and himself, goes to die in Greece for 
the cause of independence. It is a beautiful act; is it good as 
beautiful? M. Janet thinks not, and he adds: “If Lord Byron, 
instead of seeking this ostentatious glory, had given himself 
the task of restoring dignity to his life, domestic peace to his 
fireside, serenity and consequently fruitfulness to his genius, he 
would have performed an infinitely better action and given to | 
men a more truly useful example. Thus behold an action 
beautiful, dazzling, heroic, and which was not obligatory upon 
him who resolved to perform it; but why did not duty com- 
mand it? Because it was not commanded by goodness. 

Do you wish an example on the other side? We have just 
examined an act of brilliant heroism, and we have seen that if 
this act was not obligatory, it was because there was something 
better for the hero to do. Now we will cite a heroic action of 
which it will be almost impossible to say that it was not the 
best action possible for him who performed it. The Archbishop 
of Paris, during the fighting of 1848, threw himself into the 
mélée in order to separate the combatants. He does not con- 
sider the danger, his only thought is to bring before the wild 
insurgents the living image of a religion of love and fraternity. 
Death awaits him, he goes to meet it, and, pronouncing words 
of benediction, falls, struck by a ball. Certainly, in view ‘of 
such a sacrifice, it is natural to say that the Archbishop of 
Paris did more than his duty. It is the cry that admiration 
draws from every right-feeling heart. Is it, however, in full ac- 
cord with scientific precision? Is not thus to exalt the heroic 
prelate, to diminish the grandeur of his ministry? The deli- 
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cate and firm analysis of M. Janet demonstrates, peremptorily, 
to my mind, that this sublime devotion was an imperative duty 
in the case of the Archbishop. Who does not see, he exclaims, 
that in the idea of an evangelical minister, more than in any 
other calling, is embraced the obligation of devotedness? Cer- 
tainly, no one can foresee how and where this devotion is to be 
exercised, and as, thanks to God, civil wars are very rare, this 
particular kind of devotion which inspired the Archbishop 
to the terrible test in which the country was overwhelmed 
could not be foreseen a prior. There is, therefore, no rule for 
this circumstance ; now, accustomed to apply the word duty 
only to actions of frequent occurrence, people think there is no 
duty involved when an exceptional act is discussed. This is 
not all, the moral faculty not reaching in all men the same de- 
gree of elevation and purity, the same idea will not occur to all 
in the same circumstances. Now, so long as the idea of per- 
forming an action has not suggested itself to our minds, it is 
evident that this action is not obligatory; once the mind has 
conceived of it, it is a duty to be performed. Suppose that 
the Archbishop, having conceived this thought, had recoiled 
from the execution of it, he would certainly have experienced 
the same remorse that we invariably experience when we fail 
in the strictest duties. He would have experienced the feeling 
of inward humiliation, of moral diminution, and how could 
this be if he had not the consciousness of failing in duty? Let 
us not then say that M. Affre did more than his duty; this 
mode of speaking is not exact; let us say that he conceived 
the highest, most sublime idea of his duty, an idea undoubt- 
edly of which few men, even among the best, would have felt the 
force as keenly as he did. In thus expressing ourselves we are 
not guilty of philosophical heresy, and in rendering to the 
hero the homage that is his due, we render the same homage 
to the sacred ministry which filled his noble heart. 

The originality of M. Janet’s book consists in this union of 
the most elevated theories and the most precise applications. 


In our day, those philosophers are rare who, though using with 


ease the language of abstractions, know how to enforce their 
arguments by examples from real life. They are afraid of ap- 
pearing feeble if they are not lost inthe clouds. True strength, 
like true pliancy of mind, is recognized by other marks. It 
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must be ever ready to rise from facts to principles and from 
principles to facts. We could quote many thinkers in England, 
Germany, France, who are able to construct a complicated sys- 
tem complete in all its parts; are there many who have strength 
to be simple? Are there many who venture so far as to ex- 
amine closely particular things, to discuss problems, to be cas- 
uistical ? Judging from what they say, they fear to modify ; if 
they were frank, they would rather confess the fear of failure. 
“This simplicity is beyond them ; this practical world disconcerts 
them. M. Janet has the merit of passing, without hesita- 
tion, from the region of abstract principles to that of living 
realities; and of moving in either one with the same ardor, the 
same desire for truth—let us use the right expression, the same 
good faith. 

Vauvenargues has said that clearness is the good faith of 
philosophers. The expression is charming, but it is a purely 
literary one. If we look at the root, and not merely at the 
form, the good faith of philosophers is something else than 
clearness of language. One of the principal conditions of this 
‘special and professional good faith is the resolve to be without 
prejudice. He who, meeting a ray of light, should refuse to 
follow it, or should follow it hesitatingly, or should promise only 
to go so far, without passing the limit previously agreed upon, 
would not be a philosopher, for he would not be a thinker in 
good faith. M. Janet does not deserve this reproach, as has 
' been seen from what we have just said. I find another proof 
of this loyal search for truth in a chapter in which the moralist, 
analyzing the elements of virtue, is led to recognize that fact, 
extraordinary, inexplicable, but proved, nevertheless, by all 
theology of any depth, that fact, at once mysterious and real, 
which the Christian theology calls grace. M. Janet has demon- 
strated that virtue is not only the science of goodness, as Plato 
would have it, or the love of goodness, according to Male- 
branche; these two things must be united, the science of good- 
ness, the love of goodness, as necessary elements of virtue. 
Are they the only ones? No, indeed; the decisive element is 
always the moral force, or the will. Here M. Janet utters these 
beautiful words: How often does it happen that the love of 
what is good is as powerless as the knowledge of what is good; 
that a spirit which both knows the good and wishes to do it, does 
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itnot? How many generous and tender spirits, how many en- 
lightened and wise spirits, how many combining both wisdom 
generosity, are, nevertheless, powerless before temptation! Of 
those good intentions with which hell is paved, how many are 
inspired by the heart and the reason, which are betrayed by 
the will! There must then always be a last resource, a supreme 
effort, a personal act of resolution to finish the virtuous deed. 
It is this last resource, which moves without being moved, that 
is called liberty. What is it? In what does it consist? What 
is the essence of it? Wecannot say. There is in us some- 
thing more profoundly personal, or if it comes from without, 
it is the point where the divine is transformed into an individ- 
ual personality ; where the incomprehensible passage is made 
from the universal to the individual; where are united in an in- 
separable act grace and free-will. Without doubt, the will is of 
myself, and who could will if not myself? but the strength of 
will does not come from myself, for I have not created myself, 
I have not given myself my will—otherwise I should have given 
it to myself absolutely, and I know too well that such is not 
the case. I should have given it to myself all-powerful against 
evil, entirely obedient to the good; and I know too well that it 
is powerless against the one whilst hating it, and rebels against 
the other whilst loving it. 

There still remain to be noticed fine discussions on the sub- 
ject of moral sanction, the immortality of the soul, the future 
life. The philosopher who does not doubt law cannot doubt 
the sanction of law. He believes in a divine sanction, since- 
all human sanction is insufficient, and the doctrine of the fu- 
ture life is as dazzling to his eyes as the light of the sun. If 
he is asked to express in a word the character of this future 
life, he calls it a deliverance. Do not say that it is a recom- 
pense, as the multitude understand it; do not speak of it as a 
right which the worthy man may claim ; do not put virtue on 
one side, on the other the happiness which is added to it as a 
reward ; no, the future life is virtue itself freed from the bonds 
which fetter it here below—it is deliverance, it is salvation. He 
admires especially the comprehensiveness of this word salva- 
tion, one of the strongest expressions of theological language. 

But perhaps the metaphysician feels all this but too kéenly. 
Q, sage! could you give us a glimpse of what shall follow this 
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deliverance, of what shall be the employment of this higher 
activity, of what salvation is to consist ? M. Janet is too circum- 
spect a mind to establish himself in a region where venture- 
some geniuses revel—he confines himself briefly to opposing ex- 
clusive systems. Aristotle has pronounced magnificent words 
on the future life, words which Bossuet comments upon with 
enthusiasm. Spinoza also rises very high when he speaks of 
this superior and supreme existence ; but why do both make 
the future life consist in the preservation of pure thoughts ? 
Speculative philosophers, scientific men, they have conceived 
the divine life on the model of what they have best loved in 
the terrestial life. Very well, this is a trait of character which 
has its reward ; do not forget, however, that there is something 
more than science, and let us re-echo the cry, so tenderly human, 
of M. Janet, “ What will you do with those who are not savans ?” 
Count, if you can, in the innumerable family of human beings, 
those who have lived the life of the heart; who have lived 
it simply, ingenuously ; who, without any theory, have devoted 
themselves to some person or some thing; who, without any 
abstract speculative opinion, have naively confessed justice and 
truth—what will you do with them? What will you do with 
mothers who have worshipped their children and lost them ? 
Where is their place in this metaphysical paradise? How will 
that which made the beauty of their moral character on earth 
expand in the divine light ? According to Aristotle and Spinoza, 
there will be no future life, no divine. life, except for their emu- 
lators of glory or the disciples of their thought ; never has the 
sombre doctrine, which speaks of the small number of the elect, 
taught a more discouraging dogma. It is impossible to resign 
oneself to that which would exclude from the future life the 
greatest part of humanity. No, cries M. Janet, it is not proved 
that the heart is less divine than the mind. The heart has its 
reasons which the mind knows not ; it likewise has its general 
truths, it likewise is eternal. 

Thus starting from the observation of ourselves, and guided 
by free thought, without preconceived ideas, without other 
light than that of reason, we find ourselves on the threshold of 
the highest religious verities. The last chapter of such a book 
ought necessarily to bear the title—re/igion. After having es- 
tablished, step by step, all the principles which have led him 
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to the summit, M. Janet has no difficulty in showing that 
moral life cannot be complete without religious life. Certainly, 
experience proves that men may be just, honest, moderate, 
sincere, and yet have no piety. Experience and reason both 
prove that the absence of piety is a lack of virtue, a diminution 
of moral being. Moreover, the moral life must express every- 
thing that our nature includes; would it be possible then to 
conceive that it expresses only a fraction of it? It is proper 
to repeat a celebrated remark that Royer-Collard applied to a 
very different subject: one does not assign to the moral life its 
part, it demands the whole man, it demands him in his rela- 
tions with God, as well as in his relations with his fellow-crea- 
tures, or with himself. The vulgar system of morality without 
religion, is therefore shaken at the first blow. There are more 
redoubtable adversaries, or which, at least, make more commo- 
tion at the present time. There is the school which thinks it 
has discovered the fundamental law of the developments of 
humanity. According to this school, the human mind in its 
long secular life, traverses three successive stages; it begins 
with theology, then rises to metaphysics, which is buta species 
of transformed theology, finally it reaches positive science, 
which frees it forever from theological and metaphysical il- 
lusions. Need I say that M. Janet, armed with his vigorous 
principles, is not a man to allow himself to be troubled by these 
trenchant assertions? He examines the adversary’s system, 
and if he discovers therein a portion of truth, he detaches it, 
persuaded that the way to refute error is to remove from it 
whatever it includes that is reasonable. Yes, undoubtedly, it 
is possible that the human mind, having deified the forces of 
nature in the earlier ages of the world, has afterwards trans- 
formed these symbols into philosophical abstractions, in order 
to substitute later the notions of science; but is science the 
final expression of what the soul demands from life ? Isscience 
in a posture to answer all the aspirations of the human heart? 
Certainly not. What is it then but a system which can only 
live by mutilating human nature? If the law of the positivists 
contains anything true, it is on the condition of not stopping 
there ; hence the insufficiency and unfitness of science to fill 
our infinite desires, necessarily lead the course of the soul to- 
wards God; a higher religion produces a higher metaphysics, 
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which resolves itself into a less narrow positive science. This 
evolution, which recalls the ricorst of Vico, needed several de- 
velopments before it was vouchsafed to the human soul to rest 
in a religion which embraces all the possibles, and leaves out- 
side neither philosophy nor science. Did not M. Michelet, en- 
thusiast as he was, both in science and philosophy, say with 
reference to the Christian religion, “I pray you, oh, tell me if 
you know, has it raised itself another altar?’ M. Janet does 
not go so far; he limits himself to saying that religion is not, 
as the positivists would make out, the brilliant and poetic 
phenomenon of the youth of humanity. Experience as well as 
reason demonstrates this; this youth of humanity long ago 
disappeared ; has the religious idea vanished with it? Are 
there not numbers of savans who contradict the theory of the 
three stages? Without seeking far for them, we add, of our 
own accord—here is a man nourished with science and phil- 
osophy, accustomed to mistrust all illusions—he writes a 
treatise on morality, and, to be true to his freedom of thought, 
he is obliged to declare that the highest expression of his re- 
searches is religion. 

What is religion in itself? The love of God. One should 
read the skillful analysis which M. Janet gives of this affection. 
He finds therein a metaphysical and a moral element. The 
metaphysical element is the consciousness we have of our 
nothingness, and the need we feel of attaching ourselves to 
something immutable. We are nothing, says Bossuet. Homo 
sibi ipsi vilescit, says St. Bernard. Man feels that his being is 
frail, that he holds only to a thread, that he passes away con- 
tinually. The goods of this world are perishable. The fashion 
of the world shall pass away. We know neither who we are, 
nor where we are going, nor what sustains us during the short 
period of our life. We are suspended between heaven and 
earth, between the two infinites; we rest on a shifting sand. 
All those strong expressions of mystic and religious writers 
render admirably this want of something positive, immutable, 
and perfect, for which pious souls have more particularly la- 
bored, but which all in some degree experience, and satisfy as 
they can. The greatest metaphysicians, notwithstanding the 
difference of their systems, Plotinus as well as Plato, Spinoza 
as well as Malebranche, have seen in this need of the infinite, 
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the strongest argument for morality. They enjoin all to seek 
heavenly treasure, instead of attaching themselves to perish- 
able possessions. Add to this metaphysical consideration the 
glow of life, the warmth of the heart, you will have what is 
deepest in the religious affection. M. Janet, according to his 
method, makes experience support his dialectic reasoning, and 
he adds, it is not said that all men experience it, nor that they 
experience it in the same degree, but let one question great re- 
ligious souls, a St. Bernard, a Gerson, and he will see that the 
highest and most beautiful expression of the religious mind is 
in this need of uniting itself to the infinite, of communion 
with God. It is this feeling which is the grandeur and beauty 
of mysticism ; it is to this same feeling that Christianity gives 
the highest and purest satisfaction by the sacrament of the 
Eucharist. This is the metaphysical element of religion; the 
moral element is the feeling of our miseries, of miseries the 
most dark and humiliating; pain and sin. Truly, life is good 
since it comes to us from God, and it is after all the condition 
of the eternal future, but in another sense, and this sense is not 
less true, the present life is evil. Against pain, M. Janet well 
says, humanity has but the feeble resource of prudence ; against 
moral evil it has but one weapon, and that a feeble one, free- 
will. Pelagianism represents to us that free-will is all-power- 
ful; it seems that we are masters ofthe universe. Experience 
proves, on the contrary, how feeble we are, how often liberty 
succumbs, and even Kant, notwithstanding his stoicism, asks 
if ever a single act of virtue has been accomplished in the 
world. What vanity is such virtue! Humanity, therefore, 
calls for help, for deliverance ; it groans that it loves the good 
and does the evil, that it seeks happiness and finds misery; it 
groans over the contradiction which crushes it, and, from the 
bottom of the abyss crying, /ibera nos, it invokes the beneficent 
being who shall ransom it from pain and sin. 

Thus speaks M. Janet; this is to him the very essence of re- 
ligion. Supported by so strong a dialectic, we naturally add— 
the religion which shall best answer these longings of the 
human soul will live as long as humanity shall live. God him- 
self has implanted the principle of it in the depth of the human 
heart, no power shall uproot it. How is it then that M. Janet, 
after having established scientifically these beautiful doctrines, 
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shows a certain hostility towards the religion from which he 
takes the example of its dogmas, its symbols, its sacraments, 
and which, even in the eyes of the adversaries of all religion, is 
the form of religion par excellence? Why does he say that 
humility is a doubtful and suspicious virtue? If he means 
thereby to insinuate that humility is often a mask, under which 
are hidden very bad intentions, we would ask him what is the 
virtue of which human perversity has not made, as Moliére said, 
trade and merchandise? Why does he say that Buddhist mor- 
ality is equal to the Christian morality ? It is useless to contest 
the signification of Nirvana, as Eugene Burnouf has given it; 
all question of erudition aside, it is sufficient to compare the 
results, that is the civilizations, to comprehend that Buddha 
taught a doctrine of death, and Christ a doctrine of life. Finally, 
why does he upbraid Christianity with having weakened the 
sentiment of duty, and prepared people for servitude? On this 
point there has already been a celebrated discussion in the his- 
tory of ideas. Bayle insisted that the Christian religion could 
make neither soldiers nor heroes, and Montesquieu, in a chapter 
of the Spirit of Laws, refuted this with energy. Diderot, him- 
self, writing the article Christianity for the Encyclopedia, en- 
countered the paradox of Bayle, as well as the refutation of 
Montesquieu ; he espoused the philosophy of the Spirit of 
Laws, and as a pupil repeats a lesson, reproduced exactly the 
words of the master. I do not attempt to explain why M. 
Janet takes up to-day the opinion of Bayle without taking ac- 
count of the response of Montesquieu, gathered up and con- 
.firmed by Diderot. It is enough to ask the eminent moralist to 
think of these matters again, to submit them to his delicate 
analysis, and he will be the one who will find the best argu- 
ments for the support of the cause sustained by Montesquieu. 


[We omit for want of space the interesting discussion on the relation of in- 
stinct to intelligence, at the close of this article. | 
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Art. VII.—EXPOSITION OF JOHN xxi: 15-17. 


By Rev. SAMUEL HuTCHINGs, Orange, N. J. 


THE reader of the English Bible fails to get the full force of 
this passage, from the fact that in Greek two verbs are used, 
which in our version are rendered by the one verb, Jove. Gro- 
tius and Tholuck think that the two are used indiscriminately. 
But a brief examination will show that they are not entirely 
synonymous, and that the sacred writer, not without reason, used 
the two. 

‘Ayanaw denotes a living care for an intelligent interest in 
another on account of something in him which appears worthy 
of regard. Thus, when it is said “ God so loved the world,” and 
“ Christ loved the Church” (@yamzaw being used), the idea con- 
veyed is, that there was in the divine mind a deep, compassion- 
ate regard for the world and the church. 

There is also.a shade of reverence or honor often implied in 
this verb, as when men are commanded to love God, and his 
people are said to love him. 

But giAéw expresses more personal, equal love—that of 
friends, and that between the sexes. Godet says, “ Le terme 
ayanav indique l’amour complet, profond, eternel, le mot 
gpireiv designe le simple attachment personnel, l’inclination af- 
fecteuse.” Liddell and Scott, in their lexicon, say that ayazaw 
differs from piAéo, “ as implying affection rather than /assion, 
and is rarely used of sexual love.” 

This distinction clearly appears in Luke xi: 3-5. The sisters 
of Lazarus, knowing that Jesus had a strong personal affection 
for their brother, sent to him, saying, “ He whom thou lovest 
(ov prieisy is sick.” But in verse 5, John, narrating the fact, 
uses dyamuw, saying, “ Jesus »ya@xa Martha,” changing the 


word, doubtless from a sense of delicacy, since pzAéw, express- 
ing the love subsisting between the sexes, would here be inap- 
propriate. Again in the Book of Wisdom (viii: 2, 3), the same 
distinction is brought out. Personifying wisdom, the writer 
says, “I loved (épiAnoa) her, and sought to make her my 
spouse; ye, the Lord of all himself loved (7yamyoev) her.” 
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These two verbs are said to correspond, dyanxaw to diligo, 
and gtAéw to amo, in Latin. Cicero thus discriminates these, 
“ Ut scires illum a me non diligt solum, verum etiam amari,” 
meaning that he not only esteemed his friend, but Joved him with 
a warm personal affection. Again he says, “ L. Clodius valde 
me diligit, vel, ut éupatinwtepov dicam, valde me amat.” 
Of the two, however, diligo is the higher word, denoting to 
elect, to honor, prize highly, have affection for in view of excel- 
lence. Hence, Jerome says, “ Diliges dominum Deum tuum ex 
toto corde.” Of precisely like import is ayawaw, expressing 
high regard for one in view of great worth, or for one as a bene- 
factor, while gtléw, as French says, is more instinctive, more 
unreasoning, and implies rather feeling and passion, or as a 
learned Greek scholar in a note to the writer remarks, 
“@yanag denotes rational love especially, 7. ¢., that which is 
founded on admirable qualities; gzAéw denotes natural love, 
such as arises from family relationship or personal intercourse.” 
In the funeral oration over Cesar to the Roman people, An- 
tonius says, “€piAnoate avtov ws matépa, nat nyannoare 
ws evEepyéeTny.” 

The two words then differ not so much in degree as in hind, 
or in their application. 

When men are commanded to love God, and his people are 
said to love him, pzAé@ is not used. 

We are now prepared to see the force of these two words, as 
used by Christ and Peter. Lange, in his Commentary, says, 
“ The significant difference between ayazay and piAéiv cannot 
well be rendered in English, unless we translate pgiA@oe, I 
dearly love thee. a@yanaw is used of the higher, reverential, 
constant, unwavering love, such as we ought to have to God as 
well as to man, and such as Christ had to John (v. 20) and 
his Church. gzAéiv means personal, emotional love and friend- 
ship.” 

This distinction being so marked, it surely was not an accident 
that Christ, in the first two questions, used ayanad, and in the 
last, prAéw, while Peter in all his answers used giAéw. First, 
Christ said to Peter, ayama’s we? have you a Joving regard for 
me an affection founded on an appreciation of my excellence ? 
This word seems to the ardent, impassioned Peter inadequate 
to express the warm affection of his heart towards the Saviour, 
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and he feels, toagremembering his shameful denial, as if Christ 
means, by using this word, to put and keep him at a distance, 
Yet, penitent and conscious of a strong personal attachment, he 
answers, piA@ oe—I dearly love thee. “ As if,” says one, “he 
would say, ‘ Though I should be wanting in the divine measure 
of love that belongeth to thee, I nevertheless am personally 
attached to thee from the bottom of my heart.’”” Meyer says, 
“Peter in his answer puts in the place of the ayamas of the 
question, the expression of the personal heart-motion, pid, 
in justice to this inmost feeling.” The second time Christ 
says, ayamas pe? and again Peter replies, ‘“ Lord thou knowest 
PiA@ oe.” Conquered as it were by Peter’s persistent declar- 
ation of attachment, Jesus now uses the word the Apostle 
had used, pzAezs ye ? Is it indeed true that thou hast a warm 
personal affection forme? Art thou attached to me as a friend 
(personally)? But Peter is grieved because Christ said to him 
the third time, piAeis we ?— not three times, for he had not 
said piAeis ye three times. Why was he grieved at Christ’s now 
using this word instead of ayawaw? Had he not himself used 
this word, and had he not considered the other too cold to ex- 
press the passionate love of his heart? Why then grieved? 
Was it not because the question seemed to doubt the sincerity 
of his professed personal attachment? Whatever the reason, it 
opened the way for the answer of the penitent, confiding disci- 
ple, now expressed still more earnestly, “ Lord, thou knowest 
all things’—hence, also, my heart—and “Thou knowest 
Pir@ oe.” 

It is evident then, as Alford suggests, that Peter, in his reply, 
uses a less exalted word than Christ did, and yet one that ex- 
pressed a deep feeling of personal love to the Saviour. 
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Art. VIII.—OUR INDUSTRIAL AND FINANCIAL 
SITUATION. 
By LyMAN H. ATWATER, LL.D. 


THE present and recent industrial and economic condition of 
the people of this country is very anomalous and perplexing. 
On the one hand, the granaries of our own and other nations 
were filled during the past year, to unexampled fulness, 
with wheat and other cereals. Never were the harvests of the 
world more abundant than last year. Seldom, if ever, could a 
given amount of labor purchase so large an amount of bread. 
Never were the producers of wheat more poorly remunerated 
for it, on account of its plentifulness and the quantity of it 
seeking purchasers. Yet, never were the numbers so great in 
this country of those destitute of bread, unable to procure it 
and famishing for want of it. Why all this in the face of un-- 
exampled plenty and of granaries running over? Why, sim- 
ply because multitudes cannot obtain work or employment by 
which to produce or earn anything to give in exchange for 
this wheat, which thus seeks purchasers, 2. ¢., to exchange it- 
self for those commodities which these same unemployed la- 
borers might—and would, if employed—produce and offer in 
exchange for it. 

Now it is in accordance with the immutable law of God— 
leaving out of view for the present the exceptional cases, soon 
to be noted, to which it is inapplicable—that “he that worketh 
not, neither shall he eat.”* Allare entitled to their own earn- 
ings and savings, and so much as these will exchange for of 
the earnings and savings of others. In other words, they are 
justly entitled to the fruits of their own labor; and to such 
fruits of the labor of others, as others are pleased freely to give 
them, either in exchange for their own, or gratuitously. But 
those who labor not themselves have no right to subsist on the 
labor of others, or its fruits, unless freely given them. This 





* 2, Thess, iii: 10, 
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clear declaration of scriptural ethics, is no less clearly the dic- 
tate of natural conscience, the intuitive judgment of the race. 
Every man has the right to his own labor and its fruits; not 
to have it wrested from him by violence or fraud, and so con- 
sumed by others to whom it does not belong ; also, to do what 
he will with his own, up to the point of not trespassing on the 
rights and priviliges of others. 

This, however, is so to be interpreted, as to include in pa- 
rents their dependent children, who are entitled to be sup- 
ported by the labors of the former until qualified to support 
themselves by their own exertions, while children in turn are 
bound to provide for helpless parents, and, as far as possible, 
kindred for kindred, friends for friends. Nor do we mean to 
deny the obligation of society to provide for its helpless mem- 
bers, who have none else to provide for them, and are not dis- 
abled by their own fault. Even if thus culpably disabled, hu- 
manity demands that they be not suffered to perish from star- 
vation, nakedness, or want of shelter. Subject to these excep- 
tions, it still remains a fundamental principle of morals, re- 
ligion, and statesmanship, that “he that worketh not, neither 
shall he eat.” This is certainly true of those who refuse to la- 
bor, but have the opportunity. “ He that worketh not, neither 
shall he eat.” But this does not exhaust our present problem. 
The multitudes famishing for want of bread, it is said, are fam- 
ishing no less for want of work. They would be glad to find 
employment, but cannot. They would be thankful for crumbs, 
even of work, as the beggar Lazarus for crumbs of food, and 
“no man giveth unto them.” Now, what shail we say to this? 

A ready answer of many in this sad predicament is, that they 
are entitled to a support out of the property of the commu- 
nity ; this, too, without any violation of the principle that only 
they that labor, and such as are dependent on them, are enti- 
tled to the products of labor. They allege that all the property 
of society is the produce of labor, and that, on this principle, 
these laborers who have produced it are entitled to possess it, 
or, at least, to share and appropriate it for their own support, 
having virtually paid for it out of their past, if not their present, 
earnings. This is another form of saying that those destitute 
of property have a right to an equal share of all the property 
held by others in the community. 
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Now—anomalies under arbitrary governments aside—this 
property is only the savings and accumulations of those who at 
some time have forborne to spend their earnings and profits 
upon their own or their families’ pleasure and enjoyment. And 
if they have thus chosen to save their earnings, instead of spend- 
ing them on present enjoyments, do not these belong to them, 
or their offspring after them, or to the persons and institutions 
on whom they bestow them? And is it to be pretended that they 
who have either been idle:and earned nothing, or have spent 
all their earnings upon the pleasures or vices of themselves or 
their families, are entitled to seize and appropriate to their 
own support the fruits of the labor and abstinence of others? 
This, it need not be argued, is at war with the principles of 
eternal justice. 

Not only so; it is destructive of the interests of all, nay, 
of the very possibility of advancing society and civilization. 
For surely it would speedily destroy all property, all capital, 
by removing every motive to abstinence, frugality, saving, and 
accumulation. Who will deny himself, first by laboring, and 
then by abstaining from squandering his earnings in self-indul- 
gence, if what he thus gains is no more his own, nor disposable 
at his pleasure, or if he can be no more rewarded for it than the 
veriest idler or spendthrift, who lives only to waste his own 
and other’s earnings ? Such a system would soon sweep from 
existence all the property of the world. It would destroy the 
capital which sustains, reinforces, and rewards labor, because it 
is itself rewarded for thus sustaining industry and making it a 
thousand-fold productive. Capital furnishes sustenance, mate- 
rials, tools, and machinery to the laborer, without which he 
would be essentially helpless and impotent. It is past labor 
saved and stored upin commodities for the purpose of furnish- 
ing the present and future laborer the means, material, and 
implements of effective labor. Without it society must relapse 
into the semi-brutish condition of barbarism. If all means of 
supporting labor are gone, much more are all means of support- 
ing culture or civilization, any form of human progress, material 
or spiritual, social or individual, gone. Nay, the means of alle- 
viating poverty and pauperism themselves will have disappeared, 
either because not produced, or, if produced, because consumed 
as soon as so produced. So, insane and suicidal are all forms 
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of Agrarianism and Communism, as methods of alleviating 
poverty and destitution, of bringing all to an equality of prop- 
erty. It may level the rich, the thrifty, and prudent down to 
and beneath the poor and improvident; it can never raise the 
latter above the common ruin. 

If this is not the solution then of the present problem, it 
may be answered next, that we are to solve it not, indeed, by 
a communistic distribution of the capital of society, but at 
least by providing for the hungry, naked, and houseless from 
the public treasury, through a tax levied upon the property 
of the people, or by charitable associations and private alms- 
giving. This, doubtless, is one resource—the extreme remedy. 
The State must support as paupers those who otherwise would 
starve. But then it is as paupers, in the name and on the foot- 
ing and proper fare of paupers, with due consideration for 
misfortune, providential visitations of disease, infirmity and 
disablement, in the case of respectable indigence. Cases of spe- 
cial delicacy are best provided for by friends, by the church, by 
private Christian benevolence, by special philanthropic associa- 
tions, wherein we carry out the principle, at once scriptural and 
natural, of doing unto others as we would they should do unto 
us in like circumstances. 

But herein all experience is against raising up a race of able- 
bodied paupers, who are ready to take that support, even 
though it be slender, from charity or from the public treasury, 
which they ought, because they are able, to procure by their own 
labor—thus trying to evade or defy that great ordinance, “ He 
that worketh not, neither shall he eat.” Let any provision, 
however coarse and lean, be made to feed and clothe indiscrim- 
inately all who may come pleading hunger or nakedness, and 
it is amazing what multitudes will choose to subsist in this 
way, leading lives of idleness and vagrancy, often running into 
theft and robbery, thus adding recruits to the “dangerous 
classes” who infest the cities, prowl about the country, and who 
might, without this temptation to live upon others, earn an hon- 
orable livelihood by their own labors, so recruiting the produc- 
tive forces of society. The experience of the pauper systems 
of the Old World, of the indiscriminate charity in Chicago after 
the great fire, and in New York after the late and former com- 
mercial panics, more than confirms this view. Let then every 
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method, devised for the relief of the destitute, guard against 
giving support to those who are able to work for a livelihood, 
without providing and requiring work which shall compensate 
for the food and raiment so furnished. Let not the idlers and 
vagabonds of society be the favored ones who eat, though 
they do not work, and who evade the primal ordinance for 
fallen man, “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” 
Let this be secured, and vagrant pauperism would be vastly 
diminished. For shameless beggary would come the self-re- 
spect of honest and honorable labor—of labor that needs to be 
done, and will be in demand when it can be had at prices which 
those needing it can endure. Let economists and legisla- 
tors task their powers to devise a system which shall compel 
those able-bodied beggars, who demand subsistence from the 
public, to earn it at wages which the public can afford to pay. 
If nothing better, let arrangements be made so. that every able- 
bodied pauper should earn every meal he eats at the public 
table by breaking stone, or some work with pick-axe and shovel, 
to improve the public streets and walks. 

Just here we strike the clew to the causes of our present 
financial and industrial difficulties, and the only remedy for 
them. They originate in the attempt to get over or around 
that law of God, of nature, of eternal justice, “‘ He that worketh 
not, neither shall he eat;”’ in the various devices of men to sub- 
sist without labor, or in a manner better than any fair equiva- 
lent for their labor will sustain—z. e¢., to live, in whole or in part, 
on the unfair seizure and consumption of the earnings and savings 
of others. 

Before going into details of this, it will not be amiss to saya 
word as to what labor or work is, and for a definition of this we 
have not far to seek. Labor is, first of all, effort, human effort, 
whether of mind or body, brain or muscle. It is such effort 
directed by reason, in such manner as mere irrational creatures 
cannot direct it. It is no mere aimless or instinctive move- 
ment. It is effort, withal, rationally directed to a certain end, 
and that end is the production of utilities, comprising broadly 
in this whatever is useful or desirable to man—whatever he 
is willing to work for as a means of his own welfare or enjoy- 
ment, either in itself or by what it will exchange for. This 
being so, it is not merely corporeal, or directed exclusively to 
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the production of material objects. The labor of the author’s 
mind in producing a book which sells by the hundred thousand, 
is more than that of the paper-makers, printers, binders, great 
as that doubtless is. The publishers, clerks, and book-keepers, 
too, are laborers in its production and circulation. The super- 
intendent of manufactures and commerce, or the capital- 
ist who puts his talent to good and productive use, who does 
not stir a muscle, but so organizes and plans that all the 
laborers under him are thrice effective ; the lawyer, physician, 
preacher, pastor, teacher, editor, all whose exertions promote 
the security of property and person, the increase of intelligence, 
the health and vigor of the body or the soul, are of all laborers 
the most intense and effective, for they render all manual 
labor more productive, and uplift and expand the soul itself, 
the noblest end of all exertion under God himself, who is glo- 
rified thereby. And hence it is often the highest economy of 
labor to supply to the superintending minds and master-spirits, 
that guide the labors of others to their highest achievements, 


’ that subsidiary service of all kinds which enables them to con- 


centrate their whole powers upon such instruction and gui- 
dance. To this end the heavy salaries and rewards often paid 
such are the most economical of all outlays. 

Now this labor since the Fall has something in itself of the 
element of toil and sacrifice, the “sweat of the brow.” It costs 
something. It involves a pain or sacrifice which men prefer 
not to undergo, if they can avoid it. They like play better 
than work; they prefer the easy, uncontrolled, spontaneous 
exercise of their faculties to that which is self-controlled, per- 
sistent, disciplined, at once tiresome and untiring till it ac- 
complishes its end. Long practice may overcome this repug- 
nance. It may make labor a second nature, and turn work 
into play, so that the man will find it a spontaneity, a recrea- 
tion, and all protracted leisure intolerable. But the natural 
bent of men is unquestionably towards ease, idleness, or sport. 
They are first induced to labor only by its rewards, otherwise 
unattainable, just as those who abstain from spending their 
earnings upon present indulgence are moved by the rewards 
theyxcrave and hope from such abstinence. The verdict of 
humanity accords with scripture, that the laborer is entitled to 
the fruits of his industry, is “ worthy of his hire,” and that the 
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sluggard should reap the proper rewards of his sloth—if he will 
do nothing, he shall have nothing—“ He that worketh not, 
neither shall he eat.””, As we have said, it is the endeavor of 
men to evade this divine ordinance ; that is the root of our chief 
present troubles. 

First and foremost among these is the whole system of move- 
‘ment among laborers to extort unrighteous wages, by requiring 
ten hours’ pay for eight or nine hours’ work, enforcing it by the 
legislation which their votes can command; by trades-unions 
violently compelling monopoly prices for their work; placing 
poor workingmen on the same footing as the best ; forbidding 
employers to take apprentices lest they suffer competition; by 
strikes of persons endeavoring to compel wages beyond the labor 
market, and to forcibly prevent others from taking their own 
places as laborers, when they themselves refuse to work. This 
whole system is simply a method, on the part of the trades 
adopting it, to compel all other laborers who buy the commo- 
dities produced by them, and made dearer by their violent and 
lawless agency, to pay them tribute to which they are not 
entitled. It does not, as they blindly conceive ordinarily, come 
so much out of their employers’ as out of all the consumers of 
the articles produced by them; but, like other iniquities, 
it has wrought its own retribution, and is thus working its own 
cure. These enormous wages have crushed and killed the 
industries in which they had been exacted. Employers can no 
longer pay them, except at aloss. Why? Because the people 
cannot afford to pay the enormous prices required for com- 
modities produced by such dear labor. What next? These 
laborers are thrown out of employment until they will take 
such wages as employers or consumers can afford to pay. Vain, 
and worse than in vain, are all strikes now; for every laborer in 
any trade, whether skilled or unskilled, who refuses work, twenty 
are ready and eager to crowd into his place. When the panic 
broke out a year and a half ago, it was largely due to vast out- 
lays of the capital of this country, or borrowed from abroad, on 
unfinished and unproductive railroads. This stopped the de- 
mand for rails and locomotives. The factories for building 
them were closed; thousands of workmen were thrown out of 
employ. We have been credibly informed that a principal 
American manufacturer of locomotives had a chance to obtain 
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a contract for building a lot of them at reduced rates for some 
foreign railroad, when the demand ceased here; and that, at 
some loss to himself, he offered to take it if his workmen 
would suffer some reduction in their own wages. This they 
peremptorily refused, and marched through the streets flaunt- 
ing on their banners “ Bread or Blood.” Four thousand in the 
town where this is said to have occurred were fed that winter 
by public charity. Ought this so to be ? 

There is no department in which the system we now depre- 
cate has been more largely carried into effect than the iron 
manufacture. With what effect? To raise iron to prices 
which, with high prices of construction in other respects, first 
bankrupted most of the new and unfinished western railways, 
then rendered it necessary for the residue to charge rates of 
transportation insupportable to the farmers—for whose benefit 
they were built—in the present state of the grain market, leaving, 
even then too often, no remuneration to the holders of the 
stock, and not much less often a default of interest on their 
bonds. Hence, largely came the panic which has ruined the 
iron manufacture itself, for the time at least, and thrown a 
paralysis into all forms of industry nearly or remotely implicated 
with it. So surely will nature’s laws assert themselves and 
avenge the outrages upon them. The endeavors of some 
trades to pluck all other occupations for their own aggrandize- 
ment, is only a repetition of a very old scheme of killing the - 
bird that lays the golden egg. 

This, indeed, is the result of the whole system of inflation and 
extravagances engendered by the war, and fostered to some ex- 
tent by the very aspirations which our universal political equal- 
ity raises in the hearts of multitudes, tempting them to over- 
spend their earnings and income on overstrained attempts to 
ape or overshadow the ostentation and luxury which they deem 
symbolical of elevated rank or fortune. It is unquestionable, 
that much of our present financial distress is due to the extrav- 
agance of dress, equipage, living, which has eaten out the sub- 
stance of all classes of society. 

Another mode of attempting to evade this great law of jus- 
tice which has been rife among us, has been in the thousand 
processes of contriving to make a sudden fortune without the 
labor of earning it by any service rendered to men in exchange 
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forit. The vast body of speculators and gamblers in stocks and 
produce corners, of venal political adventurers who fill their own 
coffers with what they steal from the public treasury, fall under 
this category. True commerce and trade render a service in 
the distribution and exchange of commodities, and as much 
deserve reward as any other form of industry. But gambling 
and mere speculation render no conceivable service to men, and 
are fraught with all manner of moral, social, economical, and 
financial evil. They are mere devices for capturing the property 
and savings of others without rendering the slightest equivalent 
for them. They serve only to impoverish and demoralize the 
people, and bring an unmitigated curse upon the land. Here 
lies a serious cause of existing embarrassments. 

To the same department belong all forms of embezzlement 
of funds, public and private, on the part of those entrusted 
with them. The thefts of property of individuals and corpora- 
tions, and above all from the public treasury, on the part of 
those entrusted with their custody and management, have been 
immense, their forms innumerable. Peculation, robbing in 
some communities by taxation amounting to or bordering on 
confiscation, has been reduced to a regular trade ; nay, brought 
to a fine art, by throngs of adventurers, bound together by the 
“cohesive power of public plunder.” And in what ways, 
manifold and countless, have the managers of great corporations, 
including many of the vast railways of our country, contrived 
directly or indirectly to aggrandize themselves at the expense 
of those who, as bondholders or stockholders, have furnished 
the capital for their construction? This is one chief cause of 
the wide prostration of this great interest, viz.: the effort in 
this way to get rich without the labor of producing property 
through the fraudulent appropriation of the property of others, 
by a breach of trust. 

Another cause of this prostration, which is implicated with 
all other financial distress of the country, besides those already 
adverted to, is the system, deliberately and systematically pur- 
sued, of alluring, by offers of extravagant and impossible inter- 
est, people to invest and sink their money in worthless, or at 
best unproductive, enterprises, especially railways built where 
they are not wanted, or before they are wanted, or can have 
any business which will pay expenses and reward the capital 
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invested in them ; railways “from a wilderness, through a wil- 
derness, to a wilderness.” This risking, not to say appropria- 
ting, the property of others, in order to gain railway accom- 
modations, and the advance of property and wealth through 
their means, without paying for them, has gone forward ona pro- 
digious scale, until the business of the country is crippled and 
paralyzed by this incubus of unproductive investments. The 
credit of the country, thus overstrained and abused, is well-nigh 
exhausted, while the extent of indebtedness to foreign coun- 
tries threatens to bankrupt our own; especially as the amount 
of interest annually due abroad, much of which is defaulted, 
already staggers the nation; and the abuse of past credit de- 
stroys or impairs it for the future. 

We must not omit, in this connection, to say that our nation 
itself leads in the example of appropriating what is not its 
own, by compelling the people to take for dollars its mere 
promise to pay dollars, which it thus far makes no effort, or 
pretence of effort, to pay; certainly to pay with reasonable 
promptness. This of itself is enough to vitiate the whole stan- 
dard of public morality in regard to the fulfillment of promises, 
the keeping of faith, and appropriating the fruits of the labor 
of others without earning a title tothem. Nay, more; it un- 
settles all standards and measures of value, all certainty in con- 
tracts, all stability in business, as much as variable weights and 
measures. Endurable as a desperate war measure, its perpet- 
uation in a time of peace is without shadow of justification. It 
is only introducing into all transactions of commerce that “ false 
weight and false balance,” which is “an abomination to the 
Lord.”’. The Lord hasten the time when this nation shall no 
longer hold this conspicuous leadership in forced loans and 
broken promises. Of all the discouraging tokens of the decay 
of statesmanship among our law-givers, none is more appalling 
than the currency debate in the last Congress, particularly in 
1873-4. All the greater honor is due to the few statesmen who 
rose to the height of that great argument, and plead eloquently 
for the preservation of the national faith. Of the currency bill 
passed by Congress last winter, and its effect, we may hereafter 
treat. We hope that nothing will be done to hinder the res- 
toration of coin payments as early as 1879, at least, if not earlier. 

The inflated currency has had much to do with that universal 
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inflation of bubbles of speculation, overstrained credit, extrav- 
agance of living in pampered luxury and ostentatious costli- 
ness, beyond all means to support them, which has of late, 
without, however, lessening the number who are still making 
the fatal strain to live beyond their means, so ignominiously 
and fatally collapsed, thus bringing on a stagnation of business, 
trade, and productive industry, and threatening a deluge of 
pauperism, which makes the question, how we shall escape from 
them, the question of the hour. And the answer to it must be 
given briefly in the light of the cause of this distempered state 
of things. : 

Now the cause we have found to be mainly, the effort of such 
vast numbers to eat the bread of idleness; to live upon the 
labors and earnings of others, in whole or in part; to adopt a 
style and grade of expenditure beyond the legitimate means, 
earnings, or income of those who adopt them; to gain large 
wealth, not by skillful and effective service, which deserves and 
commands large compensation, nor bya prudent husbandry of the 
resources so acquired. This is the nature of the evil: correspon- 
dent must be the remedy. Let all obey the divine ordinance, 
of laboring that they may eat the fruits of honest industry. 
We leave out of view the helpless and disabled, who must sub- 
sist on charity, and even those able-bodied ones who, whatever 
their past errors, must receive temporary help to keep them 
from starvation. So far from continuing to levy unfairly upon 
others, let whoever has done so, do so no more, but “ labor with 
his own hands, that he may have to give to him that needeth.” 
If he cannot work at his chosen occupation, let him work at 
whatever he can find to do, and can do; if not at wages that 
will satisfy him, at such as others can afford to pay him. If all 
were to proceed thus, the wheels of industry would soon begin 
to move. One department after another would be revived. 
The immense numbers now idle would produce a vast amount 
of commodities for each other, and in exchange for the bread 
which the farmer now craves to sell for such commodities. 
This great abundance of things, thus produced by all, would 
be for the common possession and enjoyment of all engaged, 
whether with their capital or labor, in producing them, but 
which cannot be produced or enjoyed while all these laborers 
and all this capital remain idle. If through cheapness of labor 
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they were cheaply produced, they would be cheaply procured 
in return for such labor. In place of scarcity and starvation 
would come that sufficiency which makes the sleep of the labor. 
ing man sweet. Let all be prudent, live within, rather than 
beyond, their means, and lay up something “in store against 
the time to come.” 

One way of escape from their difficulties, not to be over. 
looked, is for the laboring class to become capitalists to some 
extent, even if at first ina very small way, by their savings, 
Is it said this is impossible, for they must consume all they 
can earn in subsisting themselves and their families? The de- 
cisive answer to this is that, 1. Many do save, and acquire 
homes and other property. 2. The saving of what is a thou- 
sand times worse than squandered on alcoholic drinks, to say 
nothing of tobacco, would make a tremendous addition to the 
national wealth, which would be shared by the laborers who 
practice such abstinence. A leading economist, Professor 
Cairnes, estimatesthat £90,000,000, or $500,000,000 of our cur- 
rency, are spent annually by the laboring classes of Great 
Britain in such drinks, worse than nothing in themselves, and 
inducing incalculable loss and waste in other respects. Sup- 
pose all this loss and waste were saved and invested, then the 
laboring poor of that country would become property holders 
and small capitalists. The same is true, on a no less gigantic 
scale, of the laboring classes of this country. Universal absti- 
nence from hurtful indulgence would of itself nearly solve the 
drawn battle between labor and capital, which is one of the 
portents of the time. 

Let all invest their earnings safely and surely ; for sure, even 
if small returns, rather than risk them in wild adventure. Let 
all, whatever their sphere or occupation, whether intellectual 
or material, do their best, and put to the most effective use 
the faculties and opportunities which God has given them. 
Let those who are born to wealth, train themselves, not for a 
life of idleness, but for the noblest use of their means; in bring- 
ing a revenue not merely of comfort and improvement to 
themselves, but of blessing to man and glory to God. Let all 
who have done their best, be thankful and content with such 
things as they have, and be above that frailty which comes of an 
abuse of our political liberty and equality, which is all-pervading 
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in our land, and the source of incalculable mischief: viz., of every 
man thinking to make an expenditure, or show of expenditure, 
which is a token of equality in material resources with those 
utterly beyond his reach. Waiting-maids now often outdo 
their mistresses in dress, while the standard of fashion for all 
has reached a pitch of extravagance which would be ridicu- 
lous if it were not ruinous. All this more degrades than ex- 
alts those who practice it. 

Whatever any lay up on earth, let them first of all lay up 
treasures in heaven, which they shall have at the resurrection 
of the just; which are imperishable and unalienable ; which no 
moth nor rust can corrupt nor thieves break through and steal. 
So doing, let them learn the divine wisdom “in whatsoever 
state they are, therewith to be content ;” since, at the worst, 
“these light afflictions shall work out for them a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory, while they look not at 
the things that are seen and temporal, but at the things that 
are not seen and are eternal.”’ So, even if poor for this world, 
shall they be rich, as the heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ to an immortal inheritance. Yea, “as poor, yet mak- 
ing many rich ”’—rich in faith, rich towards God, rich in the 
treasure which awaits them in eternity. 





Art. IX.—_THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


THE General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States met in the First Presbyterian Church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on May 17, 1875, at 11 A. M. 

The Rev. E. D. Morris, D.D., of Cincinnati, Professor of 
. Theology in Lane Theological Seminary, was chosen Moderator, 
and filled his office so wisely and well, as greatly to promote the 
harmony of its deliberations and the movement of its business 
to a speedy and happy issue. Fortunately, too, for this Assem- 
bly, most of the great questions of polity growing out of the 
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re-union and the methods of church work to be inaugurated as 
a consequence of it, had already been debated and brought to 
an issue by previous Assemblies. The overture to the Presby- 
teries for giving to the limited-term eldership a constitutional 
- sanction, was found to have been sustained by a large majority, 
and is consequently now declared by the Assembly to bea 
part of our constitution. A larger than usual attention was 
given to the reports of the various boards of the church. The 
International Council of Presbyterian Churches, to be held in 
London in July, was approved, and the three last Moderators of 
the Assembly were appointed delegates to it, with power to add 
to their number. Strong deliverances were made against sec- 
tarian schools, also against cruelty to animals. We have no 
occasion, if we had the space, to notice specially more than a 
very few of the other matters which engaged the attention of 
the body. 


THE ISSUE OF THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


On this subject the Assembly wisely, in our judgment, adopted 
the following minute in reference to the report of its committee 
which urged further present advances on our part: 


Resolved, That this Assembly deeply regrets that the negotiations in ref- 
erence to fraternal correspondence between the Presbyterian Church in the 
* United States of America and the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
(popularly known as the Presbyterian Church South) have failed; that the 
Assembly deems it inexpedient to press the question of fraternal relations 
at present by further negotiations, through the appointment of another com- 
mittee ; at the same time the Assembly, avails itself of this opportunity to 
affirm unequivocally its confidence in the integrity and Christian character of 
our brethren of the Southern Church, and to declare that all the acts and de- 
liverances of the Northern Assemblies of which they complain are wholly 
null and void, and of no binding efficacy as judgments of the Church we rep- 
resent, or as rules of proceeding for its Presbyteries and Church Sessions, and 
that in so far as they, or any of them, can be supposed to import any inju- 
rious imputations upon the present character and standing of the churches 
and members of the Southern Assembly as Christians and Presbyterians, 
such an application of them would be unjust to them and would be disap- 
proved and regretted by us; and further to reaffirm explicitly, in harmony 
with the repeated and emphatic deliverances of former Assemblies, our 
hearty willingness and our earnest and sincere desire for the re-establishment 
of fraternal relations between the two bodies on terms and conditions which 
shall be mutually honorable and in the spirit of Christian charity, forbear- 
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ance, and brotherly love, and that we await, in charity and hope, the early 
coming of the day when we shall again mingle with our brethren of the 
Southern Church in Christian fellowship and co-operation. 

This is the precise attitude on this subject which we have 
constantly advocated since learning the result of the first over- 
tures to the Southern Assembly. We believe that all attempts 
on our side to reopen it, before our Southern brethren see their 
way, directly or indirectly, to take the initiative, lead more to 
widen than to heal the breach, because they tend inevitably to 
the hunting up and parading of every offensive or extreme 
phrase used in the ecclesiastical votes or documents of North- 
ern and Southern Presbyterians—to crimination and re-crimi- 
nation. This opens but does not heal old wounds. ‘So far as 
the past action of Northern Assemblies establishes any terms 
of communion or modes of church action, in reference to parties 
implicated in slavery and the rebellion, and measures growing 
out of them, these are unquestiona bly done away by the “ con- 
current declarations,’ which formed the basis of re-union, 
abundantly confirmed as they are by such repeated express dec- 
larations on this particular subject as the foregoing minute con- 
tains. If this were otherwise, if any rules and regulations made 
in exciting times were now in force which had any offensive bear- 
ing upon our Southern brethren and their churches, we should 
urge their immediate abrogation. But they are already abro- 
gated. 

All that remains is declarations of sentiment by past Assem- 
blies, Old and New School, in reference to slavery and the rebel- 
lion, and their surroundings and consequents. Undoubtedly, 
some intense language was used, in some instances beyond our 
own taste and judgment, both then and now. But this was 
largely called forth by language usedin Southern bodies—as 
abundantly shown by Dr. Nichols in his able speech before the 
Assembly—still more repugnant to our taste and convictions, 
and those of our whole Church. Now it seems, at first sight, very 
plausible, to say that, surely it would be very Christian-like for 
our Assembly simply to “express regret” for some of these 
harsh expressions used in those exceptional and exciting times. 

But we think this for the present out of place. 1. Because, 
if there be any! such expressions of regret, they should be 
mutual. Otherwise, we should both stultify ourselves before 
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the world, and do a great injury to truth. For, by this course, 
we should virtually proclaim that the deliverances of the North- 
ern Church against slavery and the rebellion were wrong and 
ought to be repented of, while those of the Southern Church 
in their favor were so essentially right as to call for no retrac- 
tion or regret, e. g., that to say that the mission of the Church 
is “to conserve the institution of slavery,” is what need not, 
while the condemnation of that sentiment must needs be, re- 
pented of. We can assume no such attitude, greatly as we 
desire more fraternal relations with the Southern Church. 2, 
Then it is u/tra vires for our present Assembly to be express- 
ing regrets, virtually condemnatory in their import, over the 
sayings and doings of past Assemblies, particularly those sepa- 
rate bodies since blended by the reunion. We can properly do 
what is needful for the right ordering of the Church, now and 
hereafter. This may, and often does, involve the annulment 
or modification of past orders or deliverances. But to express 
regret over the solemn and deliberate declarations of former 
bodies, the chief actors in which are in heaven, at any rate, not 
now present to defend them, or show the circumstances and 
reason of their adoption, is unwarranted and extraordinary, if 
not unprecedented. Are we thus to treat the acts and words 
of Spring, Breckenridge, Barnes, Duffield, Wood, Gurley? 

However this might be in other circumstances, it is utterly 
out of the question for the reunited Assembly to enter on a 
course of reviewing and making expressions of regret and re- 
pentance for the doings and deliverances of either or both 
bodies during the period of their separate existence. Such a 
process once began would end we know not where. But we 
do know that it would reopen former strifes and jealousies, and 
prove every way divisive and disastrous. We are quite clear, 
therefore, that it is worse than useless for us to attempt any 
closer relations with the Southern Church till they are willing 
to let bygones be bygones. 

The above had gone to the printer before our attention was 
called to the telegram of Dr. Stuart Robinson to the Mode- 
rator of our Assembly at Cincinnati. Whether a due under- 
standing of that, and the extent to which it represents the 
mind of the Southern Church, would modify the judgment 


expressed above, we cannot say till we are better informed 
about it. 
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REPRESENTATION IN THE ASSEMBLY, AND REDUCTION OF' 
| ITS SIZE. 


The urgent necessity of reducing the size of the Assembly, 
admitted on all hands, in order to bring it within the compass 
of any reasonable hospitality and fitness for its office as a high 
deliberative body, led to the appointment of a committee in 
1874, to consider the subject, and report to the late Assembly 
at Cleveland a plan for this purpose. This committee found 
the problem before them very perplexing. They did not un- 
dertake to report a plan in their own judgment intrinsically 
best, provided the Presbyteries could be induced to sanction 
it, but the best which seemed, according to the best light be- 
fore them, to have any reasonable chance of obtaining the 
Presbyterial sanction required by the Constitution. This ex- 
cluded from consideration the plan of Synodical representa- 
tion, which had already been proved to be, so far as they could 
judge, generally unacceptable. They therefore recommended 
to the Assembly what seemed to them the next best, having, 
according to the judgment of those of their number best in- 
formed in such matters, any reasonable chance of adoption, 
viz.: that, without altering the present numerical basis of rep- 
resentation, this basis should be limited by counting in for the 
purpose only pastors and missionaries in active service. This, 
though not reducing the Assembly as much as could be de- 
sired, would, for the present at least, bring it within endurable 
limits. This Report, together with other papers on the same 
subject, was referred to an able committee of nine, Dr. R. W. 
Patterson, Chairman, which unanimously made a very strong 
report in favor of Synodical representation, on the basis of one 
minister and one elder for each fifty ministers, or fraction of 
fifty, in each Synod. The result was that the Assembly by a 
decided majority, but not without a decided negative vote, 
agreed to send down to the Presbyteries an overture fora 
corresponding change in the Constitution, as follows: 

‘* Shall chapter XII, section II, of the Form of Government be so amended 
as to read, ‘‘The General Assembly shall consist of an equal delegation of 
bishops and elders from each Synod, in the following proportions, viz: 
Each Synod consisting of not more than fifty ministers shall send one min- 
ister and one elder; and each Synod consisting of more than fifty ministers 
shall send two ministers and two elders; and in the like proportion for any 
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fifty ministers in any Synod; and these delegates so appointed shall be 
styled, Commissioners to the General Assembly.” 


Also, shall Chapter XXII, Section I, be so amended as to read, “‘ The 
Commissioners to the General Assembly shall always be appointed by the 
Synod from which they come, at the meeting next preceding the meeting of 
the General Assembly. And as much as possible to prevent all failure in 
the representation of the Synods, arising from unforseen accidents to those 
first appointed, it may be expedient for each Synod, in the room of each 
Commissioner, to appoint also an alternate Commissioner, to supply his. 
place in case of necessary absence ?” 


And, in Section II, shall the word ‘‘ Presbytery,” wherever if occurs, be 
changed to the word “‘ Synod ?” 

We shall be content if this overture be approved by a ma-. 
jority of the Presbyteries. We entirely concur, as we always 
have done, with the views so ably presented by Dr. Patterson 
as to its intrinsic superiority to every other scheme yet pro- 
posed, and, as we are inclined to think, that can be proposed. 
We joined in proposing that for which it is substituted, not as 
preferring it on its merits, but because we were advised that 
there was some chance for its success, and none for the Synod- 
ical system. If the latter can procure adoption, we shall be 
satisfied. 

We earnestly hope that a point may soon be reached in 
which not every plan that can be devised for reducing the 

Assembly will be as a matter of course defeated, unlessit gives 
‘a preponderance in the supreme judicatory of the church to a 
slender minority of its ministers and members. This must be 
the case in every system of reduction which still continues to 
the smallest Presbyteries a delegation of one minister and one 
elder. If no alternative remains but to have either a body 
overgrown and becoming more and more so, or the enormous 
inequality of representation resulting from the retention of two 
representatives by the smallest Presbyteries, the system will 
work its own cure in the only way in that case practicable, if 
not so delightful or edifying. At length it will be impossible 
to find places willing and able to entertain so immense an As- 
sembly, and the great Presbyteries will fail to sustain a com- 
missioners’ fund, which in its turn sustains such prodigious injus- 
tice to themselves. Commissioners to the Assembly will then 
be obliged to go at their own charges, or those of their Pres- 
byteries. Cannot this result be averted by a measure of re- 
duction at once reasonable and timely ? 
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Before leaving this subject we deem it only just to ourselves 
and the committee with which we had the honor to be associated 
in proposing to the Assembly the plan which gave place to that 
now overtured to the Presbyteries, to say a word in regard to 
a chief form of attacking it, which seems to us to have more 
sound than sense. Ithas been said that, to count in only 
pastors and missionaries in actual service in forming the basis 
of Assembly representations is making a discrimination “ arbi- 
trary,” “destructive of the parity of the ministry,” and work- 
ing even the “ disfranchisement ” of many able and venerable 
ministers not included in the aboveclasses. That the line thus 
drawn is in some respects “ arbitrary’ is conceded. - But this 
is and must be true of every such line on any system of repre- 
sentation whatever, and in all analogous human affairs. On 
our present system, a Presbytery of 25 ministers is entitled to 
two additional delegates, a minister and elder, for the one min- 
ister in excess of 24. It is entitled to no more if it have 48 
ministers ; that is, it may, and constantly does happen, that one 
or two ministers, perhaps wholly retired or secularized, may have 
as much weight as a basis of representation in the General 
Assembly, as 24 active and efficient preachers or pastors of 
churches. If we adopt the synodical plan now proposed, in the 
same way one minister in one syned may tell as much on the 
representation in the Assembly as 50 in another. In this sim- 
ple aspect, can anything be more “ arbitrary”? But then some- 
thing like this in various ways happens in all political repre- 
sentation. The line too which divides minority from majority 
in age must be drawn somewhere. How often does it exclude 
from the polls persons qualified to vote,who must thus give 
place to the ignorant and debased? Yet, though such lines 
are arbitrary in one view, they are adopted as, on the whole, the 
best practical means of carrying out certain great principles. 
What these are in the other cases we need notexplain. But in 
this case it was designed, 1. to secure aconvenient and easily as- 
certainable basis of reduced representation: 2. to do it in 
such a way that the delegates would go in largest proportion 
from the heart of the living church and its great working fields. 

As to its effecting any privation or invasion of the full equal- 
ity and franchises of ministers not pastors or missionaries, what 
is this objection but the purest fiction, when they remain as 
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now, voters in Presbytery, eligible to the General Assembly, 
yea, even to the Moderatorship of the same,.and to every office 
in the church except that of ruling elder, as now. Far more 
plausibly might it be said that two vacant congregations or 
their sessions become disfranchised if they join in having a 
common pastor over both, according to our Form of Govern- 
ment, chap. x: 4,5. But we will not dwell on such atomic 
objections further than to say a word as to Presbyterian prac- 
tice elsewhere. 

In Scotland and Ireland, not ministers, but churches only 
count as the basis of representation. Are the ministers there- 
fore disfranchised? Ministers without charge, except theological 
professors, there are neither eligible as, if they can ever vote for, 
delegates to the Assembly in their simple capacity as ministers. 
Yet they do not lose their franchises, as authorized to preach, 
administer the sacraments, and do all other ministerial 
work. They are, however, eligible to the office of ruling elder 
in the congregations of which they are members, and if chosen 
elders, eligible to the General Assembly and its supreme office. 
Dr. McCosh, after having been sixteen years pastor of the 
church in Brechin, Scotland, became a very active ruling elder’ 
of the church to which he belonged in Belfast, while Professor 
in Queen’s College. Did he thus suffer any degradation ? How 
many of our churches would be thrice blest if they could choose 
some of the ministers in their congregations to the eldership ? 
And how much oftener would the latter find their way to the 
General Assembly as elders, than now as ministers. We have 
not yet heard of insuperable difficulties in the way of such 
methods of utilizing a great power in our church, aside of the 
indisposition on the part of the church itself to such a modifi- 
cation of its constitution and habits. Perhaps such objections 
exist. We throw out this in the hope that it may awaken at- 


tention and excite a discussion that shall give us more light 
on the subject. 


SUSTENTATION AND HOME MISSIONS, 


The committee on the report of the Home Mission Board, 
Dr. James I. Brownson, chairman, stated : 


That they “ are convinced that at this time the attention of the Assembly 
is called to the inherent difficulties connected with the management of Home 
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Missions and Sustentation on the same general field, under the different and 
conflicting rules hitherto applied to them respectively. 

Your Committee therefore respectfully recommend the adoption of the 
following resolutions, viz. : 

I, That a committee of four Ministers and three Ruling Elders be ap- 
pointed by this Assembly, whose duty it shall be to meet in New York, and 
after a thorough examination of the whole subject, with full access to the 
records pertaining to Home Missions and Sustentation, and availing them- 
selves of the information to be derived from all other sources, especially the 
actual working of the two schemes, report to the next Assembly, if possible 
aplan by which they can be brought to unity and efficiency of operation. 

* * * * * * * 


III. That the same management shall continue for the next year which has 
operated during the year that is past, and that the churches be urged to con- 
tribute as heretofore to the cause of Sustentation.” 

The Assembly adopted these resolutions, and the Modera- 
tor appointed the following committee thereupon, viz. : | 

Rev. Dr. James I. Brownson, Rev. H. A Nelson, Rev. J. Addison Henry, 
and Rev. H. C. Haydn, and Elders W. W. Spence of Baltimore, W. R. 
Vermilye of New York, and Louis Chapin of Rochester. 

We hope so able and judicious a committee can find some 
way to a solution of the alleged conflict, or as some say, incom- 
patibility between Home Missions and Sustentation without 
sacrificing or jeoparding either. Of course some friction or 
temporary collision is always likely to attend the early experi- 
mental workings of new and untried schemes, from causes un- 
foreseen, and therefore incapable of being guarded against till 
they are revealed by experience. The Sustentation scheme 
encounters difficulties here in our immense and ever expanding 
missionary field, not experienced in the compact communities 
and settled social and ecclesiastical conditions of the old world. 

But none the less do we think it would prove an irreparable 
loss, if we should suffer the principle of sustentation to perish 
out of our church schemes. Its aim in brief is this: 1. The 
lifting up of the minimum salary of our pastors to $1,000. 2. 
To do this in a way which stimulates and constrains the mem- 
bers of their churches to the utmost increase of their own con- 
tributions for the purpose. 3. To bring them up to a state of 
self-support, and independence of church boards at the 
earliest possible moment. 4. To promote the establishment 
of the pastoral relation and the allied permanency of Christian 
institutions and ordinances it implies. 5. To lift the mission 
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churches towards this position of having permanent pastors 
with adequate support as soonas practicable. 6. To thus give 
our churches in new settlements, alongside of other new and 
weak churches, that great advantage for attracting to themselves 
the miscellaneous population, which arises from the under- 
standing that they are under a system which will soon put them 
in a position of strength to give a respectable support to re- 
spectable pastors, and become strong congregations. We hope 
that these and the Jike advantages will not be given up, on ac- 
count of some seeming awkwardness, some real or apparent 
inequality here or there. Some device can surely be found by 
this Committee, aided by our excellent Home Mission Secre- 
taries, for obviating all this, and leaving as little friction in the 
end as pertains to the best administered human affairs for 
remedying incidental evils, and keeping intact the great and 
beneficent principle itself. ‘‘ Destroy it not, for there is a bless- 
ing in it.” As we now write, a pastor of a small church, 
operated on this principle, says to us, few have any idea of its 
stimulating power. In his charge it had the effect forthwith to 
raise the annual contributions of the people for self-support 
from $300 to $700. 


THE CHURCH CLINGS TO THE CONFESSION AS IT IS. 


_ Nothing more significant or important occurred than that 
portion of the Moderator’s admirable reply to the Foreign 
Delegates, in which he said : 


** As to this Church, which I have the honor for the hour, the crowning 
honor of my life, to represent, permit me to say, Brethren, first of all, that 
we are an orthodox people. We believe that we have a creed sanctioned by 
the whole historic life and reflection of the Reformaiion, born as perhaps 
not only the last, but even the most consummate flower in that long succes- 
sion of creeds in which the Protestant Church crystallized its common faith. 
That Confession has stood for more than two centuries as the basis and the 
test, and the standard of our belief. No man in all this broad Church would 
dare to touch it. No man in all this broad Church has any purpose in his 
inmost heart to change or alter it. We purpose to stand by it, and on it, 
while we stand at all. It has been suggested of late that the orthodoxy of 
this great Church of ours had strangely during recent years suffered some 
dilution and deterioration. Let me assure you that there is no foundation 
for such suggestions, and that every intimation of that sort is just as gen- 
erously repudiated by every Old School man in the denomination, as it is al- 
most indignantly repelled by every New School man who understands and 
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who respects himself. [Great applause.] We are an orthodox people, and 
‘we stand together on the foundation of this old Confession, carrying it with 
us as the Israelites carried the ark with all its sacred contents, as our joy and 
our strength, and the symbols of God’s presence and grace with us through 
the centuries.” 

This was received with an enthusiastic outburst of applause, such as 
rarely takes place in our General Assembly. Never in the entire history of 
our Assembly was a more hearty endorsement given to a sentiment by the 
entire body. . 

We cordially adopt for ourselves Dr. Morris’ wise and timely 
words. And as there are some excellent brethren who feel 
that our Confession needs to be revised in order to accommo- 
date it to the scruples of those, who, though essentially or- 
thodox and Calvinistic, cannot assent to all and each of its 
words and phrases, we deem the occasion opportune for 
stating what most deem some insuperable objections to such 
an undertaking in present circumstances. It is perfectly clear 
at the outset that it would absorb the energies of the church 
for a generation in interminable controversy, which needs to 
be spent in aggressive, evangelistic and missionary work, and 
in advancing church-growth inwardly and outwardly. But 
while this is enough, other objections are conclusive. 

1. It is wholly unnecessary. The only reason urged for such 
revision is that our Confession and Catechisms are so extended 
and minute, or have such occasional antiquated expressions, 
that some few of their details ought not to be enforced ; nay, 
cannot be, without unjustly burdening the consciences of 
some, and excluding others from our communion that ought 
not to be debarred from it. But first, the acceptance of it is 
not made a condition of private membership, or admission to 
the communion. For this only a credible profession of faith is 
requisite. It is imposed only on the teachers and rulers of the 
Church. Nor are they required to assent to all and singular of 
its words and phrases. They only accept it “‘ as containing the 
system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures.” The 
“system ’”’ here meant is undoubtedly the Calvinistic. It is 
for the church courts to judge and determine whether the dis- 
sent from any expressions in the Confession, avowed by any 
minister or candidate for the ministry under examination, does 
or does not put him without this “system” asa whole. And 
herein he is under covenant to “be subject to his brethren in 
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the Lord.” In other words, the prerogative of interpreting, 
applying and enforcing the Confession, belongs to the living 
church through its proper tribunals. Until it shows itself un- 
fit to be trusted with this prerogative by its frequently unrea- 
sonable and oppressive use or abuse of it, what present need 
exists of any paring down of the standards to obviate any 
apprehended grievance ? 

2. The end aimed at, even if desirable, is impracticable. 
This end is to bring the Confession into such a shape and com- 
pass that it shall contain no expression unacceptable to any 
one who ought himself to be accepted as a teacher or ruler in 
the Presbyterian Church. But even those seeking this, differ, 
and cannot but differ, as to what the extent of the revision and 
reduction should be. Some would have it so modified as to 
contain no phrase to which any minister of any School of Cal- 
vinists, Old or New, Scotch, Continental, or New England, 
would object. Others would have the Calvinism entirely elim- 
inated, and retain nothing to repel Arminians. Others, like 
the Oberlin Congregational Council, would require assent sim- 
ply to the doctrines, known as “ Evangelical,” without defin- 
ing them, whatever those may be. Others still, including some 
foremost advocates of revision, would insist on having only the 
Apostles’ Creed. But in either case, they only plunge into the 
same sort of difficulties, out of which they seek to escape. 
For even with the minimum of a creed, the questions will con- 
stantly arise in concrete cases, what is fairly within or without 
the various schemes of Calvinism, the Arminianism, the “Evan- 
gelical”’ system, or the Apostles’ Creed, set forth and insisted 
on? Our Congregational brethren are now sorely exercised as 
to whether the Annihilationism, or Restorationism, which have 
for some time found advocates among a few of their younger 
ministers, put those who hold them outside the “ Evangelical” 
system. And what differences might arise as to the sense in 
which any clause of the Apostles’ Creed might be taken? 
¢e. g., “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church,” by which some 
mean that external corporation known as the Romish Church, 
anathematizing all without it; others, the Anglican Church, 
unchurching all without it; others, the invisible and true 
church, comprising the saints of all ages and nations. Turn 
and twist the matter as we will, pare down our creeds to the 
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infinitesimal standard, still it remains true, that questions of 
construction, of application, of the essential and non-essential 
in them to be enforced or not enforced, will always arise to be 
disposed of by the wisdom, charity, and faithfulness of the liv- 
ing church. And no creed, as all history proves, can have 
any higher vitality than the church imposing it. It will be 
binding in the sense intended by the church so administering 
it—z. ¢., according to the animus imponentis. A motion made 
in our late Assembly, in answer to a request from our Board 
of Publication for instruction on the subject, to omit the words 
“he descended into hell,” from this creed, on the ground that 
it conveys a wrong impression, was tabled by a nearly unani- 
mous vote. This shows, not that this phrase, in its present 
most obvious signification, conveys the exactest truth, or that 
the Assembly thought so; but that this creed, as well as the 
longest and most minute, requires interpretation and applica- 
tion by the living church to avoid error; and that after the re- 
duction of our Confession, even to this minimum, there would 
be as much scope as now for heated polemics and vain dispu- 
tation. 

3. The present time is peculiarly inopportune for such a 
movement, for various reasons. The Re-union was effected on 
the basis of our common standards as they are, free of every 
qualifying condition. Every attempt to insert such conditions 
as that they should be interpreted in any particular way, ac- 
cording to traditions and usages, or the teachings of any divine 
of either branch, only made it evident that the Re-union could 
not be effected subject to any such trammels. The animus 
of the transaction was simply and purely this, that keeping the 
standards intact, each body was willing to trust the united 
church to interpret and administer them unaltéred. © Any seri- 
ous attempt to reconstruct them thus early, must go far to un- 
do the welding process which has thus far gone so happily for- 
ward. 

It would be, moreover, while divisive as among ourselves, 
a fatal hindrance to such union with other Presbyterian bodies 
as has been fervently desired and hoped. It puts an insuper- 
able barrier between us and the United, the Reformed, and 
the Southern Presbyterians, which would surely outlive the 
present generation, But all steps towards our broader union 
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with other bodies must begin with the comprehension of other 
Presbyterian churches, which the proposed measure would ren- 
der hopeless. Proposed therefore in the interest of unifica- 
tion, it can only frustrate it, and tend to increasing divisions. 

Besides, the Assembly of 1874, in response to the overture 
of Dr. Brookes and others, formerly of the Declaration and Tes- 
timony Synod, unanimously voted, with solemn and almost un- 
exampled jubilation, that they “ cordially accept this overture, 
as exhibiting the principles of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America.” This included “a firm adherence 
to our Confession of Faith, Catechisms, Form of Government, 
and Book of Discipline.” Now that Dr. Brookes and others 
have joined us on this assurance, are we forthwith to disturb 
it ? 

4. Such an alteration of our Confession will forfeit the 
moral, and probably the legal, right to a great amount of prop- 
erty given to and held by the church, its congregations, and 
institutions for sacred uses. Large portions of such funds have 
been given on the express condition of being forfeited in case 
of any failure to adhere to our Confession of Faith ; and when 
no such condition is expressed, it is often implied. The 
funds have been given for the purpose of advancing Christi- 
anity, as defined by the standards of our church. There is a 
breach of trust if they are administered on any other platform. 
What our present “terms of” subscription require is the Cal- 
vinistic or Augustinian system. It is a wrong to the 
donors to pervert their benevolent funds to the support of any 
contrary system. 

5. It is said that creeds are human compositions. They 
cannot therefore be infallible, or beyond revision, as the church 
gains new light. This is conceded, provided the church is sure 
that the supposed new light in her be not darkness. But the 
abstract right to adopt a measure is one thing; the expedi- 
ency and Christian wisdom of attempting it at any particular 
time, another. It has long been conceded than our excellent 
English translation of the Bible is faulty in some places, not, 
however, so as to mislead in anything important; yet it is ex- 
tremely desirable that it should be in all points accurate. But 
so great have been the difficulties and perils connected with 
any attempt to correct and perfect the authorized version, that 
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it is only very lately that any steps have been taken towards 
affecting a revision which could have any prospect of com- 
manding the respect of Biblical scholars, or of supersed- 
ing the common version in general use. Stronger reasons make 
any present attempt at the revision of our Confession inexpe- 
dient. 

We think a far better work for the present, and a most need- 
ful preparation for that of revision, should it be undertaken in 
the future, is the more thorough and comprehensive study — 
throughout the church, of the Confession and Catechisms them- 
selves in all their parts separately ; also, as mutually related 
and explanatory. Such a study, the longer it is pursued, will 
probably reveal the fact that the framers of these wonderful 
documents had more solid reasons for nearly all that they have 
- said than our “ philosophy has ever dreamt of;” that the more 
they are pondered, the more they are seen to merit the en- 
comium lately passed upon them, not only by Professor Morris, 
but by the Methodist, Dr. Curry (he excepting, of course, those 
parts relating to predestination), of being the most perfect 
formularies of Christian doctrine in existence; and that there 
is very little that could be dropped out of them without loss 
in the fulness, clearness, and power of some precious Christian 
truth, which they exhibit and define. 

Even if they are encumbered with a few obsolete phrases, or 
expressions alien or contrary to modern thought, these, under 
the administration of a living church, create no difficulty which, 
as we have already seen, would not remain after their expur- 
gation. And in view of the evils and dangers which overhang 
proposed attempts of this nature, were it not far wiser for those 
who cannot quite digest it to try to grow to the comprehension 
and measure of the Confession, than to contract it to the 
measure of our own present insight? There is no man whose 
soul will not be stronger for taking in and digesting that in- 
comparable human formulary of doctrine, line upon line, so as 
to understand it fully. All that upon prayerful and protracted 
study will then be rejected as distasteful and innutritious, be- 
cause deemed untrue, will probably be found less than the 
small dust of the balance. L. H. A. 
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Art. X._CURRENT NOTES. 


It has been very common to ascribe the extravagances which have at- | 
tended and the reactions which have foNowed revivals, to the fact that 
uneducated and inexperienced men have been employed in promoting 
them. In this there is a great deal of truth, but not the whole truth, 
If we take up the Kentucky revival three-quarters of a century ago, in 
connection with the secession that resulted in organizing the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, we think that impartial investigation will show 
that many of the mischiefs of the period might have been obviated ; not 
by setting aside the wise and cautious rules of our church, and allowing 
untrained and impulsive men to enter the ministry, but by a prudent 
selection and commendation of laymen who had shown themselves quali- 
fied for certain departments of evangelistic work, and who, without com- 
promising ecclesiastical order, might, like Messrs Moody and Sankey to- 
day, have codperated with the ministry, or even have been—if deemed 
prudent or necessary—licensedjwith suitable restrictions. Opposition 
tothem, and the attempt to repress the utterances of godly laymen, would 
naturally provoke resentment, and produce alienation, thus preparing the 
way for open secession or antagonism. 

The time has come when it is felt that in the great work of diffusing 
the Gospel, lay codperation is called for as never before. We should be 
careful how we impede this codperation, or damp the enthusiasm with 
which it is offered. We see no sufficient reason on the one hand, for 
disregarding the time-honored rules of our church; nor, on the other, 
do we feel warranted in putting such a construction upon these rules as 
would do violence to the conscientious convictions of pious laymen who 
are qualified to do good service in the way of reading or exhortation, 
and whose labors, from the very fact that they do not sustain the minis- 
terial character, may be the more extensively useful at certain times and 
places not as overriding or displacing, but as auxiliary to the regular 
ministry. We cannot, in the consistent exercise of the Christian spirit, 
repel them because they do not walk in all things with us. One of the 
defects of our church, we venture to say, is that we have failed to provide 
an adequate system for safely enlisting and duly organizing our laymen 
in Christian service. 

It is not to be denied withal, that God is, from time to time, pleased 
to raise up one or more persons with extraordinary endowments for a 
special but greatly needed work, in ways and under conditions quite 
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eccentric to stated, ordinary, and normal methods. There are plain 
marks by which such may be discriminated from that progeny of 
spurious imitators, deceitful workers, and arrogant pretenders, who 
are sure to spring up like camp-followers in their train. Do they pro- 
claim and rightly divide the word of truth, and so set forth Christ and 
him crucified, that those led by them become humble followers of our 
Lord? Do they diffuse such a spirit among those who come under 
their influence, as tends not only to enlarge existing churches by addi- 
tions from wi:hout, but by a growth in inward peace, order, unity, evan- 
gelistic life and work? Do they strengthen or weaken the hands of 
the pastors and regular ministers in churches where their influence is 
most felt? If so, by their fruits we knowthem. They are God-sent, and 
to be welcomed rather than discouraged. 

Again, those who are really God-sent will be ready to submit to every 
ordinance of God for the right ordering of his kingdom. They will, 
therefore, be ready to submit to the guidance of the ministers and those 
who lawfully rule in the church to which such preachers belong, 
and within which they are laboring. Else all sorts of disorder, con- 
fusion, destructive strife, collision, and bitterness must ensue. God is 
not the author of confusion, but of peace, as in all the churches of the 
saints. ‘They who despise the church of God cannot edify the church 
of God. 

The mischief that, through the craft of Satan, is liable to supervene 
upon the mission of such exceptional and extraordinary gospel workers, 
lies in the attempt to make them an ordinary class, a germ of a new 
permanent order in the Church unknown to the Scriptures ; as if because 
once in a century some boy or girl, or uneducated or unordained and 
unlicensed man, could get the ear of multitudes with benign effect on 
their souls and the cause of religion, therefore, this is to be counted on 
as a new, regular, and normal method of proclaiming the Gospel. Hence, 
there forthwith start into being, and sweep like forest fires over the 
churches, hundreds of aspirants for like honors, empty, boastless pre- 
tenders, who go about assuming to lord it over God's heritage, and to 
trample down with a quasi-archiepiscopal authority, ministers and all 
others who refuse submission to themselves. 

We are also very clear that, while properly developing under a suitable 
ecclesiastical regimen, we must also properly guard this lay-evangel- 
ism against mischievous abuse and perversion. All the lessons of his- 
tory will be reversed, if hosts of spurious ministers and pseudo lay-evan- 
gelists do not follow on in the wake of Messrs. Moody, Sankey, 
andjtheir coadjutors, who have been so remarkably blessed, not in ob- 
structing pastors, but in helping them to reap the harvest they have 
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sown, and in gathering into their churches those hitherto aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel. It will be strange if such do not soon 
begin to press into our churches and over the heads of pastors, arro- 
gantly demanding submission to their inroads and usurpations, and 
denouncing all who do not surrender to them as enemies of revivals and 
of all righteousness. The track of such is always marked by the 
wrecks and spiritual desolation they leave behind them. When Satan 
cannot prevent a genuine work of God, he is sure to try to neutralize 
it by bringing in a counterfeit of it in its train, thus making himself a 
seeming angel of light, and his instruments seeming ministers of right- 
eousness. So it was in the days of Whitefield and Nettleton. So it tends 
to be in connection with.all great evangelists, ordained or unordained. 
Against this let us guard with a holy vigilance. To be forewarned is 
to be forearmed. Unless by timely and wise precaution we prevent 
the stealthy entrance of this evil, our Zion once brought in it will give 
no peace or chance of prosperous life till it is exercised. Hence, so often 
have great awakenings, under the lead of great and genuine evangelists, 
ordained as well as unordained, been followed by weary years of reac- 
tion and absorption in the work of recovery from the devastations caused 
by the pseudo-revivalists, lay and clerical, creeping in unawares, in the 
later stages of the work, who have infested the churches to drive away 
the shepherds and scatter and devour the flocks. 

The subject of “Lay PREACHING,” is, at the present time especially, 
brought to the attention of the churches by the labors of revivalists who 
have entered upon their work without that previous theological training 
which is regarded as so important, if not essential, in connection with 
our Presbyterian system. We can only throw out a few suggestions. 
We have, throughout the history of our Church, uniformly and emphat- 
ically insisted upon an educated ministry. The first Presbytery formed 
in this country has left its position in this matter on record. In 1710, 
“Upon information that David Evan, a lay person, had taken upon 
him publicly to teach or preach among the Welsh in the Great Valley, 
Chester County, it was unanimously agreed that the said Evan had done 
very ill, and acted irregularly in thus invading the work of the ministry, 
and was thereupon censured.” 

One of the grievances of the Old Side previous to the division of 
1741, was the introduction of young men into the ministry who had 

only received such a measure of education as they could obtain at Mr. 
Tennent’s school, the Log College. But at the first practicable moment 
the New Side showed themselves the firm friends of education and the 


patrons of a learned ministry, by their noble and successful effort to 
establish Princeton College. 
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Upon the reunion of 1758 there ceased to be any question as to the 
indespensable necessity of an educated ministry. A single exception to 
the rule is put on record. This was the case of a Mr. Griffith, who had 
not enjoyed the advantages of collegiate training, but whose services 
were desired by his countrymen from Wales, to whom it was thought 
that he might prove useful. The rigidity with which the rule was en- 
forced, which required a year of theological study after graduation, was 
one of the grounds of the secession (1781), led off by Jacob Green, father 
of Dr. Ashbel Green, which resulted in the formation of what was known 
as the Morris County Presbytery. The ministers of this body and 
of the associated Presbyteries, in view of the religious destitution of the 
country, were disposed to accept the services of pious and devoted men, 
who promised to be useful as preachers, even if not liberally educated, but 
they do not seem even to have contended that it would be wise or 
proper for them to enter upon their work without a Presbyterian 
license. 

While this secession was yet fresh in the minds of the Synod, they 
were asked by the First Presbytery of Philadelphia to declare their 
views on the question, Whether a person without a liberal education 
may be taken on trial, or licensed to preach the Gospel! and the reply 
cf the Synod was in the negative. Two years later an overture was 
brought in, viz.: whether, in the present state of the Church in this 
country, and the scarcity of ministers for the numerous congregations, 
the Synod or Presbyteries ought, therefore, to relax, in any degree, in the 
literary qualifications required of intrants into the ministry, and it was 
carried in the negative by a great majority. 

Before the close of the century the great Kentucky revival com- 
menced, and as a result, there was soon found to bea lack of men 
properly qualified, according to the rules of the Church, to preach to the 
congregations and minister to the churches. Inthe year 1804 the Pres- 
byterian Patriarch of Kentucky, Rev. David Rice, addressed a letter 
to the General Assembly in the name of his Presbytery, asking con- 
cerning the propriety, in the peculiar circumstances of the time, of 
licensing and ordaining men to the work of the ministry without a lib- 
eral education. The reply of the Assembly admits the plausibleness 
of the plea for their licensure, but argues earnestly and decidedly against 
it. “We do not say,” they add, “that a liberal education is absolutely 
essential to a man’s usefulness in the ministry of the Gospel, but reason 
and experience both demonstrate its high importance and utility. . If 
the gates of the church are opened to weakness and ignorance, she will 
soon be overflowed with errors and with the wildest disorders. We shall 
bring the ministry into disgrace and contempt. If men are sincerely 
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desirous of promoting the glory of God, let them first bestow the neces- 
sary pains and time to acquire the requisite qualifications for feeding and 
leading the flock of Christ ; let them be regularly initiated into the priest- 
hood and not hasten to offer unhallowed fire on God’s altar. If they 
are sincerely desirous of doing good, let them do it in that sphere in 
which they appear destined by Providence to move.”’ 

This was the language of the Assembly at the time when the move- 
ment was in progress, which resulted in the organization of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church. There can be no question that it was unac- 
ceptable and repugnant to the feelings of many warm friends of the re- 
vival, and as a matter of fact, some young men were licensed or allowed 
to preach who had not the requisite qualifications. It is very probable 
that they accomplished much good, although not without accompanying 
evil, and in the Cumberland secession we may recognize a result that 
was hastened perhaps, yet not chiefly caused, by theaction of the Assem- 
bly. It is very possible that, in the peculiar circumstances of the case, a 
more accommodating course might have retained in our connection the 
elements that were actually repelled. This at least was the view of the 
Rev. Dr. Wilson of Philadelphia, strongly and emphatically expressed, 
although at the time when the question of the policy to be adopted was 
before the Assembly, President Dwight, of Connecticut, took different 
and very conservative grounds, and his views prevailed. Still the Presby- 
terian Church in this country has uniformly insisted upon a thorough 
education on the part of its ministry, and only in rare, exceptional cases 
has it departed from its rule. It has also insisted that those who preached 
should be previously licensed in an orderly manner by some ecclesiasti- 
cal body properly qualified. The experience of the great revival of the 
last century in the time of Whitefield, of the Kentucky revival, and of 
that which visited most of the churches, especially in New York State, 
about forty years ago, all have tended to confirm the wisdom of the rule 
which, by repeated annunciation and by general acceptance, has become 
the common law of the church. 

How then, it is asked, are we to deal with special cases like those of 
some recent revivalists whose labors have unquestionably been attended 
with a remarkable blessing ? Shall we exclude them from addressing 
our church assemblies, or withhold from them the. God-speed to which 
they may plausibly claim that they are entitled? Questions like these 
are sure to arise and excite discussion on each side. Here we must 
first note two dangers to be guarded against. One is that of contemning 
or depreciating the importance of a rule, which sound sense and experi- 
ence, not less than the Bible and our standards, combine to vindicate ; 
and the other is that of contemning the labors, restricting the usefulness, 
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“or doing aught tothe prejudice of men who work in Christ’s name, 
‘though they walk not with us, nor adopt our methods. There are some 
things for which no Christian man needs, or can be required to ask any 
human license ; and one of these is to testify to the world the sincerity 
of his faith in confessing Christ before man, and in beseeching fellow 
‘sinners to repent and believe. This is not merely a privilege, but it is 
a solemn duty, and in some cases manifestly so by general concession. 
Few will dispute that with such attestations to their labors in Great 
Britain, as Messrs. Moody and Sankey have received, it would appear 
like abandoning the post of duty for them to withdraw from the work to 
which they seem to have been providentially directed. Many, indeed, 
whose distrust of their methods and whose prejudice against whatever 
savored of irregularity might have been counted upon as likely to set 
them in opposition, have pronounced most decidedly in their favor, 
commending their work and eulogizing its results. 





Art. XI.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY. 


AMONG the standard devotional works of the day, one of the very highest 
is Tholuck’s Hours of Christian Devotion, translated from the German by 
ROBERT MENZIES, D. D., published by William Blackwood & Co., London, 
and Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, New York. It consists of seventy-six 
discriminating, devout, and elevated meditations, on as many Scripture 
passages, relating to nearly every occasion, aspect, and vicissitude of Chris- 
tian experience and life. These meditations are marked by a depth of Chris- 
tian feeling and insight, and a richness of thought, expression, and illustra- 
tion, which place them greatly above the common-place productions in this 
department. 


T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, and Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, of 
New York, issue, at $3, Pastoral Theology: A Treatise on the Office and 
Duties of the Christian Pastor, by the late Dr. PATRICK FAIRBAIRN, with a 
Biographical Sketch of the Author, by Rev. James Dodds, Dunbar, which is 
an appropriate successor to his Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles, recent- 
ly published by the same houses. It is earnest, solid, judicious, evangelical, 
marked by the usual characteristics of the distinguished author’s produc- 
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tions. Books on the pulpit and pastoral work are abundant enough in these 
days, but it is rare that they come from sources so high and competert, 
or that the subject is treated in so thorough a manner, beginning with the 
very relation of the visible to the invisible church, and of both to outward 
ordinances and offices. By American pastors it may be consulted with special 
advantage, as setting before them the ideal Scotch preacher, pastor, and 
congregation. If our old-world friends can learn from us, we can certainly 
learn from them something to our advantage, on various forms of practical 
evangelical work. 


Christ and Humanity: witha Review, Historical and Critical, of the 
Doctrine of Christ’s Person, by HENRY M. GOODWIN, is published by 
the Harpers. We find ourselves without time or space to give it that analy- 
sis to which it is fairly entitled, alike in virtue of the truths and errors which 
it maintains, sometimes with signal ability, on that highest point in Christ- 
ology, the Person of Christ. Indeed, the chief matters discussed in the vol- 
ume might profitably occupy an extended article, which we may or may not 
be able to furnish hereafter. Without giving any promise about the future, 
we can now only indicate the distinctive doctrine advanced by the author in 
this work, which he dedicates to Dr. Bushnell in very eulogistic phrase, 
thus foreshadowing his own general drift. 

He denies the duality of natures in the person of Christ, so far agreeing 
with Dr. Bushnell, but he does not follow the latter in denying to him a 
true and proper human soul. This, however, is because he lays a founda- 
tion for this difference in his statement of his fundamental position. That 
position, ‘‘ is the zdentity of the divine and human in the person of Christ, so 
that it is proper to speak of his nature as the Divine-human, and his hu-- 
manity as a Divine humanity. Christ is not God and man wniéed, each na- 
ture retaining its own separate individuality and functions; nor yet a fusion 
of the two, forming an intermediate or compound nature ; but their zdentity 
in a person who is both Divine and human in all his attributes. The idea 
of the Scripture is not that the Logos assumed or put on. humanity (except, 
indeed, the outward form or body of man), nor that he united it to him- 
self as a foreign nature, but that he decame man without losing his real Di- 
vinity. The Divine in Christ zs the human, and the human in im is Di- 
vine.” |The italics are the author’s. ] 

So, according to Dr. G., the humanity of Christ is only a true and nor- 
mal development of his Divinity, which thus brings out human nature in its 
ideal perfection. So the divine essence of Jesus is a true and proper human 
soul. His chief arguments for this view are the usual stereotyped difficulties © 
alleged against the Orthodox and Catholic doctrine of ‘‘ two distinct natures 
in one person forever,” as casting haziness and confusion into our concep- 
tions of nature, substance, and person. We do not see, however, why this 
should trouble one who holds that ‘‘the reality or being of God must in- 
clude more than the bare reason can hold as an idea—must include what 
shall ever be a contradiction to the understanding, as every supernatural 
truth or mystery does ” (pp. 14, 15) ; and who further holds the human will 
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to be supernatural. His more positive arguments are derived from the title, 
‘Son of Man,” given to our Saviour; from the “ human development of 
Jesus ;” and from a new interpretation given to the ‘‘image of God,” in 
which man was created ; from the ‘‘ Human Trinity ”"—man’s place in crea- 
tion, etc, etc. Into these we cannot now enter further than to say, that, 
along with many true and important ideas on these subjects, we think he 
fails to establish the essential Godhood of humanity, or the identity of the 
Divine and human. 

It is very evident that the author has been an assiduous student of Cole- 
ridge, and has found some of his most fruitful germs in the fragmentary ut- 
terances—now his own, and now echoes of Schelling—of that great poet- 
metaphysician. We judge he will find some closer and profounder thinking 
necessary, before he can fully master his own dogma. From the note at 
bottom of p. 23, we have his doctrine put in the “technical language of polar 
logic, or logic of ideas, viz.: Deity and Humanity being regarded as 
Thesis and Antithesis; Christ, in his original divine form, as the Logos, is 
the Prothesis or Identity of the two, including both natures in this higher 
unity.” This way of putting things is familiar enough among those monis- 
tic transcendentalists, who conceive of God, man, and nature as diverse man- 
ifestations of one bi-polar force. But the author, nevertheless, is no 
monist or pantheist, wherever some of his positions, consistently ‘car- 
ried out, might lead. As far as we can judge, he is not a real- 
ist, however some of his utterances might seem to be inexplicable on any 
other hypothesis. Thus, he pronounces the title, Son of Man, “ generic, 
denoting not an individual of the race, but Aumanity itself, individualized 
in one person.” 

Some of the author’s difficulties arise from mistaking the established ter- 
minology of the Church, and (as we count it) Scriptural doctrine ; as when 
he uses ‘‘ subsistence ” as equivalent to ‘‘ nature,” or substance, and in con- 
trast to “person.” (p. 4.) We think nearly all the author’s difficulties 
about the doctrine of two natures in one person, in Christ, might as plausibly 
be urged against the dual nature of man, which the author makes triple, and 
calls the “‘trinity in man,” according to the trichotomists, as existing in 
man under one personality. But we cannot expand. 

While the book is open to these and other criticisms, we take pleasure in 
adding that its spirit is always good, its tone generally evangelical; that it 
affirms the doctrines of sin, vicarious atonement, the representative character 
of the first and second Adam, in terms at times too indiscriminate indeed, as 
between the redemption of the Church and the world, but at other times as 
if he were reasoning in the line of the Reformed Theology. 

We also wish to signalize the strong anti-materialistic character of the 
book, and the impassible gulf it sets between man and brute, as against all 
forms of mere evolutionism or anti-creationism. Its analysis of the Reason 
in man shows it to be an element of the divine image, which raises human- 
ity above all mere animality, not merely in degree, but in kind. 


The Mosaic Account of Creation, the Miracle of To-day. By CHAS. B. 
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WARRING. New York: J. W. Schemerhorn & Co. Mr. Warring claims to 
interpret the Mosaic Account of Creation more literally than any one else— 
and thus to show its perfect accord with science, and that it must have been 
written by one who knew all science. ‘‘ The key to the mystery ” of the ac- 
count in Genesis, he says, ‘‘ after many days flashed upon me, in all the 
sublimity of its divine simplicity; ” itis this: ‘‘ The narrative means exact- 
ly what it says—no more, no less; and the order there given is the exact or- 
der in which occurred the events it records.” His solution of the word days, 
‘has the drawback of novelty.” It means, in this narration, generally, not 
the periods themselves of the creative acts, but the ‘‘ day” which concludes 
these periods, which (periods) may be longer or shorter. The work of the 
fourth day, when fish and fowl appear, involves a change in the inclination 
of the earth’s axis—which is largely and ingeniously discussed—as are also 
various questions about the rotation of the moon, the asteroids, the rings of 
Saturn (the like of which the two outermost planets of one system must 
have). The author believes in evolution wi¢h a God, and in the nebular hy- 
pothesis, about which he takes the somewhat original ground, that ‘‘a suc- 
cessful denial of the Mosaic Narrative would annihilate the Nebular Hypoth- 
esis.” He has no fear that the ‘‘theophobists” will gain the day. The 
progress of science, he claims, has tended to confirm the literal verity of the 
narrative in Genesis. Whatever it omits, is wisely omitted; whatever it as- 
serts, is scientifically correct. The frontispiece is a diagram of the order of 
creation. The book is written in an earnest and devout spirit, by one who 
believes heartily in both Genesis and Science; it contains acute and novel 
suggestions, and it enforces the lesson, that the study of Cosmogony is both 
fascinating and perplexing. 


Morning Hours in Patmos: the Opening Vision of the Apocalypse, and 
Christ's Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia. By Rev. A. C. THOMPSON, 
D. D. American Tract Society, N. Y. Dr. Thompson, of Roxbury, Mass., 
has interwoven his reminiscences of a visit to the localities of the opening 
vision of the Apocalypse, with an earnest, spiritual, and devout exposition of 
this inspiring part of the sacred record. He views the Apocalypse as ‘‘a 
panorama of the glory of Christ.” The scenes are so described as to give an 
air of reality to the Epistles to the Seven Chugches. And these same epistles 
are, by his simple and impressive interpretations, made epistles for the 
churches in our days also. The book will add to the reputation which Dr. 


Thompson has already acquired by his previous works, ‘‘ The Better Land,” 
‘¢ The Mercy Seat,” etc. 


The Tract Society also publishes, in an attractive style, two excellent 
books for young people: Floy Lindsley and Her Friends, by the author 
of ‘A Summer in the Forest,” and Our Three Boys, by SARAH E. 
CHESTER. Both of them are bright and interesting. Also, Dr. M. B. An- 
derson’s address on The Right Use of Wealth, delivered before the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in New York; and, in German, Die Pflege wahrer Fu- 
gend, by Dr. G. C. SEIBERT, Professor in the German Theological School, 
at Bloomfield, N. J., a timely and forcible address before the National Con- 
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vention of German Young Men’s Associations, held in Baltimore, October, 
1874. 


The Apologetic Lectures of Dr. ERNST LUTHARDOT, of Leipsic, are well 
known and highly valued, not only in Germany, but aiso in England and 
this country. The three volumes on the ‘Fundamental Truths of Christian- 
ity,” its ‘‘ Saving Truths,” and its ‘Moral Truths,” have been translated and 
published in Edinburgh, and have been well received here. The American 
Tract Society of New York has re-published the last German edition, the 
seventh, in good style, and at a low rate, $1.20, for German readers. We 
wish that this Society might also re-publish the other volumes in German ; 
and all three in English. The author is a devout and orthodox Lutheran. 
He is thoroughly familiar with his subject, and knows how to meet and com- 
bat the objections and difficulties which are so confidently urged by the 
heterodox and the infidel. In the first volume he discusses the Present An- 
tagonisms, the Problems and Contradictions of Being, the question of a Per- 
sonal God, Creation, Man, Religion, Revelation, History of Revelation, 
Heathenism and Judaism, Christianity in History, and the Person of Christ. 
The book is thoroughly excellent. We hope it will have the success it de- 
serves. It is one of the very best works of its kind. 


In our REVIEW for July, 1274, we noticed, at some length, an excellent 
work by Rev. WM. FRASER, LL.D., of Paisley, Scotland, entitled Blending 
Lights ; or, the Relations of Natural Science, Archeology, and History to 
the Bible. A second edition of this work has been published, and it is, we 
are glad to see, re-issued by the American Tract Society, New York. There 
is no better work to put into the hands of those, especially young men, who 
are beginning to inquire upon the perplexed questions of the relation of the 
Bible to Science. The author gives all due right and credit to scientific and 
critical investigations, while he maintains the rights and authority of revela- 
tion within its own sphere. He admits that in the long progress of this dis- 
cussion, there have been faults and errors on both sides. But he repels the 
claims of “‘ scientists” to dictate its terms to revelation, and its attempts to 
intrude its methods and conclusions into a sphere widely different from its 
own. Dr. Fraser carefully defines the points and questions at issue; con- 
cedes all that can reasonably be asked; and makes out a strong argument 
for his main positions. He is particularly able 6n the question of the na- 
ture and relations of the natural and the supernatural, where some Chris- 
tian apologists have made unwise concessions. 


Strivings for the Faith: A Series of Lectures delivered under the aus- 
pices of the Christian Evidence Society. New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. Pp. 287. These lectures were delivered in London last year, at the 
request of the Christian’Evidence Society. They treat of the following 
topics: ‘‘ Difficulties on the side of Unbelief in Accounting for Historical 
Christianity,” by Rev. G. F. Maclear, D. D.; ‘‘ The Variations»of the Gos- 
pels in Their Relation to the Evidences and Truth of Christianity;” by Rev. 
T. R. Birks, M. A.; ‘‘ The Apocryphal Gospels,” by B. Harris Cowper, 
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Esq. ; ‘‘ The Evidential Value of the Early Epistles of St. Paul, Viewed as 
.Historical Documents,” by Rey. Peter Lorimer, D. D.; ‘‘ Lord Lyttleton on 
the Conversion of St. Paul,” by Rev. John Gritton; “ Alleged Difficulties in 
the Moral Teaching of the New Testament,” by Rev. C. A. Row, M. A.; 
** The Combination of Unity with Progressiveness of Thought in the Books 
of the Bible—an Argument in Favor of Divine Revelation,” by Rev. J. H. 
Titcomb, M. A.; “The Autobiography of John Stuart Mill,” by W. R. 
Brown, M. A. These subjects are handled with ability and discrimination. 
Some of the writers, Maclear, Birks, Cowper, and Row, have written at 
large on the topics here treated in a condensed way. The writers are can- 
did as well as earnest. These lectures are a continuation of a series, pub- 
lished last year under the title of ‘‘ Popular Objections to Revealed Truth.” 
Both are well adapted to interest and convince those troubled with the doubts 
and difficulties so confidently pressed by skeptical critics. 


God’s Word Through Preaching, by JOHN HaLL, D. D. Dodd & Mead, 
Publishers. 1875. 

Conditions of Success in Preaching without Notes, by RiCHaRD S. 
Storrs, D. D., LL.D. Dodd & Mead, Publishers. 1875. 

These two books, the former being ‘‘ fourth ” in the series, on the Lyman 
Beecher foundation, in the Theological Department of Yale College; and 
the latter, consisting of Three Lectures before the students of the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, make an interesting and valuable addi- 
tion, this year, to the Literature of Homiletics and the Art of Sacred Ora- 
tory. There is something singular in the great abundance of contributions 
lately made to this literature among the churches. It would seem that a 
denominational rivalry had set in, for a time, giving to each communion its 
own rhetoric for the pulpit; as we had Dabney for the Presbyterians ; 
Broadus for the Baptists; Kidder for the Methodists; Hoppin for the 
Congregationalists ; and Gresley for the Episcopalians. But now, in the 
issues of this year, with Dr. Hall at Yale, and Dr. Storrs at Union, we have 
developed, what a thorough study of the masters who preceded them in this 
department will disclose, that the art of preaching is pre-eminently catholic; 
and like the Word itself, on which it is a word, ‘‘is not bound ;” is not “ of 
private interpretation ;” is not sectarian, but ‘“‘a bond of perfectness,” 
adapted beyond all other, arts, in its highest culture, to rehabilitate the 
catholicity, which became so wretched in its rags, after the days of Augus- 
tine and Chrysostom. 

Dr. Hall returns to the method of these ancient guides. Preaching, from 
its root to its blossom, in its-relations to the church, to her mission, to the 
pastoral care of souls, and the entire breadth of its contact with education, 
science, and moral reform, rather than a specialty of professional distinction, 
is the burden of his ten lectures. There is of course a vast condensation ; 
but we feel on every page the attraction of a massive mind, which will be 
sure to adjust any particle of thought and allusion to the shape of its own 
final end. This we see to be the concrete minister. 

We have had abstraction enough. The tissues of life have been torn in 
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the schools, by too great a rigor of analysis. Claude and Fenelon of the 17th 

century, in creating the modern literature of homiletics, were compelled to 

‘be cautiously artistic, each in his own way. The breadth of the subject, as 
now taken by Dr. Hall, comprehending the true nature of the church and 
true theory of the ministry as only an emphatic part of the universal priest- 
hood, was impossible to those gentle teachers, the one a mystic, and the 
other an exile, at that time of bitter controversy and cruel intolerance, all 
along the broad confines, now so quietly traversed by the protesting homi- 
list. But they have been followed some two hundred years, in the close cul- 
tivation of preaching, within the limits of a professional art. And thorough 
work has been done; the art is in good condition; depth, and strength, and 
beauty have been gained for it, by such men as Campbell of the last cen- 
tury, and Vinet of this. Yet it is a question, whether the power of the pul- 
pit has not suffered, and the glory of the gospel waned, under the tenuity 

-of such a culture. At any rate, the inevitable ingress of lay preaching, and 
the unparalleled success of its trial at this moment, would seem to call for 
less of art and more of freshness, in the way at least of such combinations as 
Dr. Hall has made, giving us roots along with branches, and “ working up 
to” his theme, as he expresses it, through the intervening of pastoral care, 
and the contiguities of every sort in practical life, which make the situation 

-of a preacher. 

Truthfulness, vivacity, vigor, and, above all, the solemn earnestness for 
which he is distinguished, belong to this production remarkably, notwith- 

- standing the unaffected: diffidence with which it was undertaken. But the 
singular excellence of this effort, we think, is the plenitude of its range and 
breadth of its setting; a wise lesson for our schools of sacred learning, which 

can hardly fail to convince them that Ecclesiastical, Homiletic, and Pastoral 

“Theology is a unit; and cannot be parcelled out into separate bundles of 
instruction, without a shredding which is perilous to the force of life in the 
gospel. 

Dr. Storrs’ modesty, like that of Dr. Hall, is unfeigned, but too much 
apologetic. He comes with a great boon to the church and the world, in 
his masterly and brilliant plea for preaching without notes; and ought to 
have infused into it a little more command of authority. His argument is 
unanswerable ; his instruction is clear and judicious, in the main; his con- 
cessions to other varieties of metbod are generous and fair. His little book, 
from the same press and at the same time, ought to be read and studied, to- 
gether with Dr. Hall’s; for they agree with each other against the manu- 
script, and unitedly make the most persuasive protest ever yet given, prob- 
ably, on the side of normal eloquence in preaching the gospel: Both of 
these authors illustrate in their own example, the unrivalled excellence of the 
method they recommend. So far as any difference may be found in their 
habits and directions, we think, the better way is that of Dr. Hall. Though, 

like Dr. Storrs, he does not recommend the committing of words to memory, 

yet he gives to this great faculty a more important service, in immediate 
preparation and actual speaking than Dr. Storrs would allow. If writing 
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out fully, with the utmost care of composition, be made, as it properly is, by 
both these masters, an indispensable condition of success, we can hardly con- 
ceive the benefit as other than a charge upon the memory of what is pre- 
composed. To say that the discipline of thought on the subject is the 
prime advantage of that process, may be well; but this, after: all, is but a 
formal array of what memory must faithfully marshal, up to the point of ex- 
ecution. It is admitted that memory should not be made a slave in preach- 
ing, and that the mandating of words, our own words, would be slavery to a 
great majority of minds in speaking without paper; it is admitted, also, that 
this chief auxiliary should retire from sight and consciousness at the mo- 
ment of delivery, and whisper its prompting so much behind the scenes, that 
the judgment and the imagination would seem to the speaker himself to be 
absolutely free, as improvisating factors; yet, nevertheless, all this implies: 
the more that memory must be there, and so active also as to be invisible 
in the very celerity of its movement. To ‘‘play well on an instrument,” 
either literally or metaphorically, is to remember so quickly that recollec- 
tion itself seems to be lost in the flight. 

We should challenge, therefore, as too absolute, the judgment of Dr. 
Storrs, in proscribing the agency of recollection at the time of delivery. In 
emancipating the pulpit from bondage of reading, we should restore the 
memory to its full credit, and trust it more, and honor it more highly, in 
witnessing for God, and laying his own message on the altar. It is a great 
mistake to say, as one has said ona late signal occasion, that, in the cita- 
tion of God’s word by the preacher, it is enough to “ rive the heart of the 
text,” without reciting its very words as the people read them in their 
Bibles. This would be to mar the authority and spoil the sympathy on 
which sacred eloquence must lean, as we preach to the people. Here, in 
this one particular, at least, there must be conspicuously an exercise of 
memory at the time of speaking. And it surely makes no man of his audi- 
ence uneasy at the toil of a preacher, when he is heard to repeat with pre- 
cision the very words which he must have committed to memory as he read 
them. Indeed, the attainment of such precision in quotation, is object 
enough to justify, in any young man, the most laborious pains to commit all 
the words which he has written on that word, for some time, until he has 
obtained the power to recite scriptures in the very words which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth. 

To preach without notes, therefore, should not include among its condi-. 
tions an express inhibition of memory. A main errand of the preacher be- 
ing to ‘stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance,” it cannot be a 
bad way to stir his own mind, by the excitement of recollection, when this 
can be done without apparent hesitation or toil. Indeed, the strenuous ex-- 
ercise of memory in preaching, would sustain all other faculties in vigor. It 
is the first to fail in advancing age ; and its failure being prevented by the 
exercise and trust with which we use it, the discount at which old ministers 
are held, in comparison with old men of other professions, would be saved 
to the last by such economy of power as others illustrate, in which the- 

memory is a boast, and never a shame. A. T. M. 
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History and Significance of the Sacred Tabernacle of the Hebrews. By 
EDWARD A. ATWATER, New York. Dodd & Mead, pp. 448, with 47 illustra- 
tions. The author of this able book has been at work upon it for more than 
a generation. It comes to us without any parade of commendations, and it 
is one of the books which can stand on its own merits. Without committing 
ourselves to all its views, we can safely say that it is a valuable and import- 
ant contribution to the whole question, not only about the Tabernacle, but 
about Scripture symbolism in general. He is justified in saying in his pre- 
face, ‘‘ Confident that my studies have added to the knowledge of Hebrew 
symbolism, both in breadth and accuracy, I hope they may assist those who 
come after me to make additional discoveries.” Though he has written es- 
pecially for clergymen, yet there is so little of the technicality of learning, 
that his book will be found advantageous to all who are interested in thorough 
biblical investigations. He rightly follows the general method of Bahr, who, 
in his well-known ‘‘ Symbolism of Mosaic Worship,” gave a new impulse and. 
character to this department of scientific theology, while he avoids the serious 
error into which Bahr fell by his denial of the vicarious import and value of 
the sufferings of Christ in his atoning work. 

Mr. Atwater divides his investigations into two books, the first treating of 
the Tabernacle, and the second of its significance. Under the first, in nine 
chapters, we have a learned and detailed account of the edifice, its furniture, 
erection, attendants, sacrifices, lustrations, calendar, migrations, and expen- 
ses. The second book, comprising more than two-thirds of the volume, 
grapples with the subject of the symbolical and typical import of the Taber- 
nacle, which it elucidates with simplicity and acuteness, and on the whole ina 
more satisfactory manner than can be found in almost any other treatise. Sym- 
bols and types are carefully distinguished, and the nature of each is fully 
explained. The Tabernacle “‘ symbolised the truths of the Mosaic rev- 
elation,” while at the same time it ‘‘ ¢yfified the truths of Christianity.” The 
natural and religious symbolism of number and form, of color and minerals, 
of vegetable substances, of animals and composite animal forms, is examined 
at length, with use of the best authorities and with unusual discretion. The 
principles and rules thus obtained are then applied to the interpretation of . 
the edifice, its furniture, the priesthood and sacrifices, the lustrations, and 
the calendar. Carefully avoiding the opposite errors of too great excess and 
too great baldness, the conclusions arrived at generally commend themselves 
to the good sense of the reader and furnish important aid to the right under- 
standing of this difficult part of scripture where it is so easy to go astray. 

‘*Truth dwells,” the writer wisely says, ‘‘ neither in the childish fancies of 
the ancient typologists, nor in the scepticism and infidelity of the later times, 
but in a rational typology, founded in nature, and regulated by laws almost as. 
definite, inflexible, and ascertainable as thie laws of language.” The writers. 
of the New Testament ‘‘ saw that the system of Moses was identical with. 
Christianity in its root, and different only in the degree of development; con- 
sequently, they regarded the symbols of the earlier, as also prophetic symbols: 
of the later and more glorious dispe nsation they were commissioned to am 
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nounce and promulgate.” Of the Hebrew priesthood he says, “it prefigured 
the expiation made by Christ, the admission of those who receive him as 
their priest to fellowship with God through him, and still closer fellowship 
between him and the Father.” 

The work is fully illustrated from ancient and modern sources, and is 
brought out in excellent style by the publishers. 


Maranatha, or, the Lord Cometh. By JAMES H. BROOKES. Published by 
Chas. C. Con, St. Louis, Mo. 

The first edition of this work was issued in January last. A notice of it, 
intended for our April number, was accidentally omitted. That.a second 
edition should be already called for, is a proof both of the interest felt in the 
subject and of the ability with which it is treated. The work is character- 
ized by those qualities of mind and heart which have for years given Dr. 
Brookes a place in the front rank of the American clergy—familiarity with 
the Scriptures and scrupulous reverence for their authority as the very word 
of God; uncompromising fidelity to what he believes to be the truth, com- 
bined with charity towards those who differ from him; doctrinal orthodoxy 
vitalized by evangelical piety; withal, a vigor of thought and expression 
which comes only from a gifted intellect, thorough culture, and an earnest 
spirit. As we may in a future number notice at more length this work and 
other recent publications on the same subject, we at present merely direct to 
it the attention of any of our readers who may wish to have in a concise and 
interesting form the ground on which many of God’s children believe in the 
pre-millenial advent of Christ, and are looking for his ‘‘ glorious appearing” 
with longing and expectation. 

We take this opportunity of commending a monthly periodical called 
‘* The Truth,” edited by Dr. Brookes, and issued by the publisher above- 
mentioned, at $1 a year. The periodical is similar in form and character to 
** The Witness,” edited for many years by the late lamented Dr. Inglis. It 
contains ‘‘ nothing sectarian in its purpose, or secular in its aims, or contro- 
versial in its character, or personal in its allusions,” and has ‘‘for its sole 
object the glory of God in the salvation of sinners and the comfort of saints.” 

J. T..D. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


William Mullan of Belfast, Ireland, has issued two tracts by the REv. DR. 
Wa}rrTs, Professor of Theology in the Assembly’s College at that place; the 
first being An Examination of Herbert Spencer's Biological Hypotheses ; 
the second is entitled: Atomism: Dr. Tyndall’s Atomic Theory of the 
Universe, Examined and Refuted ; to which are added Humanitarianism 
Accepts, Provisionally, Tyndall’s Impersonal Atomic Deity ; and A Letter 
lo the Presbytery of Belfast, containing a Note from the Rev. Dr. Hodge, 
and a Critique on Dr. T; 'yndall’s recent Manchester Recantation, together 
with Strictures on the late Manifesto of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy of 
Ireland in reference to the Sphere of Science. This latter is a growth from 

‘the author’s public reply to Tyndall’s Belfast Lecture shortly after its de- 
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livery. Ten thousand copies have already been published. It is more frag- 
mentary and miscellaneous, and, in our view, less adequate than the former. 
In regard to each, we may cordially adopt the judgment of Dr. Charles 
Hodge, expressed in a letter to the author: ‘‘ The first paper I think admi- 
rable ; I do not see how it could be better; and the second, considering the 
time you had at command, is all that could be expected. Both will do you 
great credit, and the cause of truth great good.” 


The Recent Origin of Man, as illustrated by Geology and the Modern 
Science of Pre-historic Archeology. By JAMES C. SOUTHALL. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. London: Triitbner & Co. 1875. 

To surrender to the geologists and archzologists the “ antiquity ” of man, 

and to admit further, as they allege, that primeval man was a savage of 
the lowest type—originally, assome of them claim, a mutée—is to surrender 
the veracity of the book of Genesis, and at the same time our entire theology. 
The scheme of redemption is based on the reality of the representations with 
regard to the Terrestial Paradise and the fall, and pivots on the fact of the 
descent of the whole human race from Adam, in whom all have fallen and 
all have sinned. The primeval man of Genesis, moreover, enjoyed a life of 
eight or nine hundred years, and no ingenuity can get rid of this plain state- 
ment (repeated so often) with regard to the longevity of the patriarchs. 
’ Cain, moreover, the son of Adam, builds a city. Inthe eighth genera- 
tion Jubal introduces instruments of music, and Tubal-cain works in brass 
andiron. After the flood, Nimrod, in the third generation, builds the cities 
of Babel, Erech, Accad and Calneh, all of which implies avery different 
state of things from the primeval age as depicted in our modern works of 
anthropology. 

The volume before us is the first elaborate attempt to refute the conclu- 
sions which have been drawn by Sir C. Lyell, Sir J. Lubbock, M. E. Lartet, 
Prof. Nilsson, and others, from the human relics found in the river gravels 
and bone-caves of Europe, in the Swiss lake-dwellings, the Danish peat, 
etc. 

The author of the work before us reviews, in great detail, and in order, all 
of the evidence on this subject which has accumulated during the past fifteen 
or twenty years. He plants himself distinctly at the outset on the substan- 
tial correctness of the received biblical chronology, and proceeds to discuss the 
antiquity : 1. Of the megalithic monuments of Europe; 2. Of the remains 
found in the pile villages of the lakes of Switzerland, Italy, France, etc. ; 3. 
Of the relics of stone and bronze found in the Danish peat; 4. Of the stone 
and bone implements found in association with the remains of the great ex- 
tinct animals (the mammoth, etc.) in the Furopean bone-caves; 5. Of the 
rude flint implements found in the same association in the ancient post- 
glacial gravels of the valleys of the Somme, the Seine, the Thames, the 
Tiber, etc. 

Mr. Southall shows that the dolmens and tumuli and great stone circles of 
England, France, Spain, North Africa, etc., come down in date to the tenth 
century of our era, and that most of them are post-Christian. Thestone im- 
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plements of the Neolithic age he finds in these dolmens and grave-mounds 
in association with implements of bronze and iron, and with relics of the 
Roman, the Saxon, and the Merovingian,*and even the Carlovingian period. 

The stone-age lake-dwellings he believes to go back 1,000 or 1,200 years 
before the Christian era; but the implements of stone he finds in many in- 
stances mingled indiscriminately with implements of metal, while a number 
of the lake-stations have yielded Roman tiles and other Roman relics— 
sometimes coins. Indeed, we are told that at various places these settlements 
come down as late at the 6th, the 9th, and the roth centuries. These facts, 
it appears to us, negative conclusively the prevailing opinion held by the 
archeologists that the lake-dwellings (in the words of the late Prof. Agassiz) 
prove that ‘‘ humanity is now connected with geological phenomena.” 

The most formidable part of this whole subject is, however, the traces of 
man found in the river-gravel and in the palzolithic bone-caves. To deal 
successfully with these the author has to show: 1. That the gravels in which 
M. Boucher de Perthes found the associated remains of man and the extinct 
animals are a recent deposit ; 2. He has to account for the changes in phys- 
ical geography observable in conhection with many of the localities where 
the phenomena occur, and which are posterior to the time when the region 
was occupied by man ; 3. It has to be shown that the mammoth was alive 
in England a few thousand years ago, and that the reindeer has within the 
same period inhabited Southern France. 

A chapter is accordingly devoted to the ‘‘ Recent Changes in Physical 
Geography.” In another, the fact is established that the reindeer not only 
inhabited France, England, etc., during the Neolithic or second stone-age, 
but that its remains are found in the peat deposits of Denmark, Scotland, and 
England, and in the ruins of the old Scottish durghs which come down to a 
very recent date. Indeed, we learn that in the 12th century the reindeer 
was hunted in Scotland by the Norwegian Jarls. The author proceeds to 
prove that the great Irish elk survived down to historic times, and even as 
late as the 13th century. He then undertakes to show that the mammoth 
and the American mastodon were also alive at a period by no means far re- 
moved from the present. We know that the remains of both these animals 
occur in America in the most recent deposits—often, indeed, on the surface of 
the ground, the bones yet retaining a large proportion of animal matter; 
while in Siberia the carcasses of the mammoth and rhinoceros found in the 
frozen mud are so well preserved that the flesh is greedily devoured by the 
wolves. . : 

A chapter is devoted to the extraordinary discoveries of Dr. Schliemann at 
Troy, where the stone and bronze ages are utterly confounded, and where 
both of them came down to the later Hellenic period. (B. C. 650.) 

The author devotes two chapters to the date of the Glacial Period. One 
of them is a reproduction of the interesting paper by Prof. Edmund An- 
drews, of Chicago, published some years since by the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences,on ‘“The North American Lakes considered as Chronometers of Post- 
glacial Time.” In this paper, from numerous observations made by Dr. An- 
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drews on the ancient beaches of Lakes Huron and Michigan, the conclusion 
is reached that the glacial age closed abruptly and suddenly some 5,000 or 
7,000 years ago. From an entirely different stand-point Mr. Southall ar- 
rives at a similar conclusion by ascertaining that the glacial age in Scandi- 
navia and Scotland (and the north of England) continued down to so late a 
period that palzolithic man never (on account of the ice) penetrated those 
countries. Only the stone implements of the polished stone-age are found in 
Denmark and Scotland. Therefore, the ice-sheet continued in the north 
down to the polished stone age. When was this? According to the arche- 
ologists themselves, this was some 6,000 or 7,000 years ago; it was, according 
to them, the date of the Swiss lake-dwellings. But even these figures are re- 
garded by Mr. Southall as much too great, he having shown that the pile- 
villages were occupied in France during the Carlovingian epoch, and in 
Pomerania and Sweden even later. 

We cannot in this brief notice pretend to touch all of the various points 
made in this book. We shall only refer in conclusion to one very curious evi- 
dence brought forward to show that the mastodon has not been long extinct in 
Wisconsin. We have a cut, taken from the Smithsonian Report for 1872, 
which represents the ‘‘ Big Elephant Mound” near Boscobel, in Grant 
County, Wisconsin. This cut appears to us to be correctly designated as 
the ‘“‘ elephant” mound, and Dr. P. R. Hoy, well known in scientific circles, 
we believe, seems to entertain the same opinion from the information given 
him. The elephant or mastodon, if cotemporary with the mound-builders, 
lived, according to Mr. Southall, within the past fifteen hundred years. 

We would call attention also to the evidences adduced to show that in 
Egypt and the Mesopotamian Valley the metals were in use from the first, 
and that in conjunction with stone. Man, in other words—in the words of 
Mr. Southall—‘‘ began life in the east as a civilized being.” The further we 
go back in Egypt the more wonderful is the art, and dack of this there is 
nothing. There was no Palaeolithic man in Egypt or Babylonia. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Southall’s work is one of great value. It is able and 
scholarly, and evidently written in view of all the facts. It seems completely 
to overthrow: the current archzological doctrines as to the extreme antiquity 
of man, and to turn the startling discoveries of MM. Boucher de Perthes 
and Lartet to the positive support of the biblical statements. It is also enter- 
taining, and whilst full of interest to the scientific student, it isa suitable 
book for the general reader. R. 


Eldridge & Brother,-of Philadelphia, have lately issued Christian Ethics; 
or, the True Moral Manhood and Life of Duty, a Text Book for Schools and 
Colleges. By Dr. D. S. Gregory, Prof. of Moral Science, Logic, and Meta- 
physics in the University of Wooster—a work in itself of a high order, and 
reflecting great credit upon its author, while it is a token of promise of still 
more from the same source. ‘ 

A work of this kind is to be estimated according to two principal standards : 
first, as a manual for teaching the science of which it treats, and next as an 
exposition of or contribution to that science itself. Any given treatise on this 
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subject may be a comparative failure in one of these respects, and a compar- 
ative success in the other. It may present, and profess to present, 
nothing beyond the merest commonplaces of the science. But it may do 
this in a manner which greatly facilitates instruction in the undisputed ele- 
ments of the science concerned, while it sheds no light on any disputed or 
doubtful point ; no new light of any sort whatever. On the other hand, many 
of the ablest writers in the physical and metaphysical sciences, whose treatises 
make positive additions to our knowledge and understanding of them; nay, 
which become the head-springs of thought, the recognized sources, authorities, 
or expositions of certain schools of doctrines, or of certain great drifts of discus- 
sion and controversy, are worse than useless as text-books for the ordinary 
class-room. Samples of these are Kant’s Logic and Critique of Pure Reason; 
Edwards on the Will and the Nature of Virtue, and others which will readily 
be recalled. They may, by their power of original discussion, contribute 
powerfully to mould the opinions and thinking of philosophic schools. But 
because they were addressed to those presumed to be already trained and 
cultured in the department concerned, they are wholly beyond the capacity 
of beginners and young students. 

Nor is this all. These great original treatises are very apt to be mainly or 
altogether upon some single branch, or a few closely related branches, of the 
science they deal with, as on the will, the conscience, the nature of virtue, 
or either speculative ethics or practical ethics alone—the one exclusively of 
the other—and hence unsuited to advantageous use in a course which, instead 
of confining itself to or exhausting any section of a given science, takes a 
brief and comprehensive view of its elements in themselves and their mutual 
relations. And some which are prepared for text-books, even by experienced 
and successful teachers, have partaken too much of this peculiarity. They 
have spent themselves more in the defense and exposition of some special 
theory, metaphysical or psychological, than in developing the various parts of 
the science, pure and applied, in due order and proportion. Thus, Dr. Hop- 
kins’ Moral Science has for its leading aim the establishment and elucidation 
of his happiness theory of virtue. Calderwood’s Hand-book of Ethics is 
more prominently a defense of the intuitional, as opposed to the sensuous or 
empirical origin of our knowledge, and this as furnishing a foundation for the 
intrinsic and anti-utilitarian character of virtue, than any adequate ex- 
position of pure and applied ethics as a whole. As such these treatises are 
in place for advanced students, for aid in the investigation of the special sub- 
jects they handle, for prize and fellowship contestants, but are ill adapted to 
the elementary yet comprehensive courses of our American colleges, much 
more of schools, male or female, high or low. On the other hand, such 
works having the name and character of original contributions to this science, 
and having acquired permanent influence and prominence in forming philo- 
sophical schools, as those of Locke on the Understanding, and of Reid on the 
Intellectual, and Active and Moral Powers, are, with occasional omissions and 
supplements, well fitted for use as text-books; certainly they were so in their 
day, however antiquated now, in virtue of that simplicity and clearness, 
which served not to destroy but to reveal their depth. 
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” prof. Gregory’s book very strongly exemplifies both sorts of excellencies. 
While it takes note of the views of others, and incorporates the marrow of 
them, it combines with all this a vein of original thinking, which brings the 
whole out as it has been fused and recast in the alembic of his own mind. It 
is no mere compilation or rehash. It is a construction of his own, which, 
illuminating with whatever light it can borrow from the great masters, gives 
many cross and side lights of its own which are new. 

While it has value so far, as an original work, it has still greater value in its 
plan and method as a text-book. In its general outline and its minor divi- 
sions and sub-divisions, as well as its special detailed arrangements, it is ad- 
mirably fitted for the work of instruction.. The general order of topics is 
obviously suggested by that of Fleming’s Students’ Manual of Moral Phil- 
osophy, with variations, however, which are, on the whole, a great advance 
upon it. It is more compact—a great desideratum. It takes due account of 
our chief American writers on the subject—a valuable feature. It is more 
complete and logical in its analysis and details, and avoids a certain loose- 
ness and tameness of thought and expression to which the former is prone. 

But more than all, the author brings to his aid not only the needful divi- 
sions and subdivisions, but the different kinds of type, thus indicating and 
emphasizing salient points and cardinal propositions, while the finer type 
contains what, though important, may be passed over by the teacher, whether 
from necessity, if straightened for time, or from choice, if he prefer to 
put his own expositions and prelections in their place. 

Of course we meet with occasional passages and statements which would 
bear amendment; nothing, however, which we see cause to signalize as de- 
tracting from the great and substantial merit of the book. 

It is hardly necessary to add that Dr. Gregory espouses the intrinsic as 
against the utilitarian or happiness doctrine, and other opposing theories 
of the nature of virtue. The ultimate rule of right he finds to be the will of 
God, and his word the supreme ethical law. This is not done as finding the 
ultimate principle of right in mere will, or as implying that any mere /iberum 
arbitrum could, per se, make or unmake right or wrong; but on the principle 
that the will of God is a holy will, itself evermore conformed in all its act- 
ings to that immutable rectitude of the divine nature, which is in itself the 
original norm and standard of moral excellence. This has been a common, 
and, in our opinion, true view of many great divines. While it avoids found- 
ing moral goodness in any decision of mere will as such ; on the other hand, 
it avoids placing the standard to which God’s will conforms outside of and 
above himself, who, since he could swear by no greater, sware by himself. 
It is a merit of this volume that, while it includes natural, it does not stop 
short of Christian ethics. 

It is evidence of the tastes and aptitudes for studies and discussions of this 
kind among ourselves, that the most important works lately brought out on 
these subjects are from two such staunch Presbyterians as Drs, Gregory and 
Gillett. The God in History, and The Moral System of the latter, our 
readers will remember, were noticed in our last number. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


History of the Presbytery of Huntingdon. By WILLIAM J. Gipson, 
D. D.,§Pastor of Duncansville and Martinsburg Churches. Bellefonte, Pa., 
1874. Pp. 362. The Presbytery of Huntingdon was organized in 1795, out 
of the Carlisle Presbytery. In 1811 it was divided by the constitution of the 
Presbytery of Northumberland. It now numbers 48 ministers and 61 
churches, with a membership of 8,150 (in 1874). Situated in the heart of 
Pennsylvania, it has been one of the strongholds of Presbyterianism; and 
both by its ministry and its eldership, it has been faithfully and honorably 
served. Dr. Gibson has done a needed and excellent work in his laborious 
and faithful account of its history, rescuing from oblivion many facts and 
names, and giving them a permanent record in our annals. We are suffer- 
ing, as a church, by the waste and irrevocable loss of much of the early 
history of our churches. Written documents are more subject to the rav- 
ages of time than the printed page. Every older Presbytery should have its 
annals published. Very little of this work has, as yet, been done; and soon 
it will be too late. If we could have of all of them as thorough and impartial 
an account as that by Dr. Gibson, it would be a boon to the church. Pres- 
byterians have altogether too little zeal in this matter. We have not even a 
respectable depository for the collections of our Historical Society. 

Besides the historical narrative, Dr. Gibson, in Part II. of his book, gives 
biographical sketches of deceased members of the Presbytery, ministers, and 
elders, with quite a number of portraits. Their characters are well and sim- 
ply sketched. An index would add to the value of this volume. It is brought 
out in good style. 

The Life of Fedediah Morse, D. D., by WILLIAM B. SPRAGUE, LL. D. 
New York:, A. D. F. Randolph. Dr. Morse was born in Woodstock, Ct., 
in 1761; educated at Yale, where he was a short time tutor; settled in 
Charlestown, Mass., 1789 to 1829, and died at New Haven, 1828. He was 
‘the father of American Géography;” started Zhe Panoplist in Boston, 
and wrote numerous pamphlets and other works on the leading religious, 
ecclesiastical, and philanthropic movements of his time. He led the way in 
the separation of the Orthodox from the Unitarians, and was also active in 
the endeavor to unite the different orthodox parties in the Andover Semin- 
ary, in a General Association, etc. In home and foreign missions, the 
circulation of the Scriptures and of tracts, in behalf of Indians and Afri- 
cans, he was among the first to labor with zeal and success in New England. 
His life was full of works. He was active, diligent, and persevering. Of 
course, in the midst of such conflicts, he made enemies; but he had many 
devoted friends. He was born to be aleader. But with all his zeal in re- 
form, he was eminently conservative in his habitual temper and spirit; and 
at the same time resolute in carrying out his convictions of duty. Ata late 
day the materials for his biography, carefully preserved, have been set in or- 
der by Dr. Sprague, with his wonted felicity. Dr. Morse’s eminent sons, S. 
F. B. Morse, Sidney E. Morse, and Richard C. Morse, contribute interest- 
ing reminiscences; as do also, Drs. Dana and L. Bacon, Prof. Benjamin 
Silliman, and Miss Lucy Osgood. 
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Dr. W. S. TYLER, Professor in Amherst College, has prepared an ad- 
mirable memorial of Hon. SAMUEL WILLISTON, the munificent benefactor 
of that college, and of many other institutions and societies. His life is a 
great example of what can be achieved by a man of strong native endow- 
ments, diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. It was 
consecrated to the service of Christ and his Church. His benefactions 
helped thousands during his life, and will benefit many thousands more in 
days to come. 


African Colonization: An Address delivered before the American Coloni- 
zation Society, in Washington, D. C., Fanuary 19, 1875. By Rev. 
Joun ORCUTT, D. D., of New York. 

The cause of African Colonization has, unfortunately, lost much of the 
power which it originally exercised over the good people of the country, in 
consequence of having for a long time been put forward as a remedy for 
slavery. Hence, in the days of slavery, it arrayed against itself much 
both of the abolition and pro-slavery sentiment of the country. Since 
its abolition it has been widely supposed to have ended its mission. Dr. 
Orcutt shows very conclusively that two great elements of its original power 
and necessity still survive, and are of growing importance: 1. As it is the 
most effective means of Christianizing Africa; 2. As it affords a fair chance 
for the colored race to rise, physically, intellectually, morally, and socially, to 
their normal elevation, by placing them in a congenial climate, where they 
are the ruling race, insp red and uplifted by the power of a true Christian 
civilization. y 

We are glad to see in print, what we heard with much pleasure, A Com- 
memorative Discourse, March 9, 1875, on the Completion of Fifty Years 

Srom the Beginning of the Authors Ministry as Pastor of the First Church 
in New Haven. By LEONARD BACON. 

A pastorate of a half century is a wonder of the age. It was meet that it 
should be honored with becoming religious and social festivities, and with 
a review of the more momentous events connected with a ministry so long 
and so distinguished. The sketch is beautifully drawn, and is brightened by 
touches of which no other hand is capable. Born and reared in that ancient 
and honored church, as our ancestors in unbroken line were, up to those 
who assisted in founding it nearly two centuries and a half ago; having been 
present in boyhood at the ordination of the venerated pastor a half century 
ago, we deem it also worth recording that we were permitted to be present 
at the commemorative services which signalized the completion of this half- 
century pastorate. 

Fohn Knox and the Church of England ; his Work in her Pulpit, and 
his Influence on her Liturgy, Articles, and Parties ; a Monograph founded 
upon several important papers of Knox never before published. By Peter 
Lorimer, D.D., Professor of Theology, English Presbyterian College. Henry 
S. King & Co., London. 

Any papers of John Knox not . published will be eagerly sought 
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by all who admire and revere the great Reformer, and appreciate his great 
and benign influence in promoting true Christianity. Such papers, all aglow 
with his per-fervid zeal for truth and holiness, occupy about a quarter 
of this standard octavo. His influence upon the Church of England during 
a considerable period of residence there has been largely overlooked, having 
been overshadowed by his imperial agency in shaping the Church of Scot- 
land, so that it has been what it has in history. But his influence was far 
from insignificant or harmful in the English Church, and is well worth our 
study, for which the residue of this volume is an important help, and for which 
Prof. Lorimer deserves our thanks. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Presbyterian Hymnal. Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation. Compiled and edited by JosEPH T. DuRYEA, D. D. The four 
best hymn-books produced in this country are by Presbyterian editors. Of 
course, there is considerable competition. This Hymuad has the advantage 
of being prepared by order of the General Assembly. But each of them 
must-stand at last on its own merits. Dr. Duryea’s book has already had 
extraordinary success, having reached in a few months a circulation of over 
one hundred thousand. It has decided merits in its selections, arrangement, 
and music. A revision of the plates has already removed some slight de- 
fects. The edition now before us contains our Form of Government and 
Discipline, the Directory for Worship, the authorized Rules for Judicaturing, 
the Shorter Cathechism, etc. The Indexes are ample. The typography is 
clear and excellent. It cannot fail to have an increasing circulation, especi- 
ally as it has received the full and unanimous approval of the Assembly. 


One book stimulates kindred books. Dr. HATFIELD has brought out a 
new edition of his Church Hymn-Book, with Tunes (published by Ivison, 
Blakeman & Co.) This is also manufactured in the best style, and very 
carefully edited, with full indexes. Dr. Hatfield is undoubtedly the best in- 
formed of our hymnologists, upon the whole range of English and American 
psalms and hymns. His studies have beenindefatigably prosecuted for more 
than a generation. His forthcoming work on the hymn writers of our 
language, now nearly ready for the press, will be a needed and most valu- 
able addition to our literature in this department. 


Mr. Randolph has published Hymus and Songs for Sabbath and Social 
Worship ; edited by Drs. R. D. Hitchcock, Z. Eddy, and P. Schaff, partly 
an abridgment of their larger work, with additions for prayer-meetings, etc. 
There are 660 hymns, with chants. It is well fitted for use in congregations 
that do not require a large collection. The judgment and taste of the 
writers are generally recognized. ‘‘ Most of the hymns, and most of the 
tunes, are old favorites.” It is offered at a low rate. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. publish another Hymn Book, prepared on a 
somewhat different plan, by Rev. W. T. Eustis, of Springfield, Mass. It is 
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called The Service of Praise; or, Hymns and Tunes and Scripture 
Lessons, arranged for Praise Meetings and Public Worship. It is intended 
especially for what are called Praise Meetings, though also adapted to other 
services. It contains hymns and tunes and Scriptural Selections’ sufficient 
for all the Sundays in the year. The arrangement is excellent, and the 
selections are made with judgment and taste. Price $1.50. 

Dodd & Mead publish Character Sketches, by Norman Macleod, D.D. 
This is a collection of short but well-drawn sketches of character of different 
types; also, Zhe Old House on Briar Hill, by Isabella Grant Meredith. 


Dodd & Mead publish the Wonderful Life, by Hesba Stretton, a simple, 
continuous narrative of the earthly life of our Lord, which weaves together 
in their proper order the succeggive incidents in it, as these are found scat- 
tered in the several accounts of the evangelists, and have been more care- 
fully sifted and determined by recent research and criticism. 


From the same house also we have The Rent Veil, by Horatius Bonar, 
D.D., a volume of devout instructions and meditations, in the author’s usual 
happy vein, on the Access to God opened by the One Mediation between 
God and man. 


John Murray, of London, and Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, of New 
York, have published, at $12.50, a superb and massive volume, entitled 
Troy and its Remains: a Narrative of Researches and Discoveries made 
on the Site of Ilium and in the Trojan Plain, by Dr. Henry Schliemann, 
translated with the author’s sanction. Edited by Philip Smith, B.A., with 
maps, plans, views, and cuts, representing 500 objects of antiquity, dis- 
covered on the site. Fora more particular account of the discoveries re- 
corded in this book than we have room for now, we refer to the article en- 
titled the ‘‘ Disentombment of Troy,” in this REVIEW for July, 1874, com- 
mencing on page 349. The great value of the work for all students and 
lovers of ancient classics, history, life, manners, morals, and religion, needs 
not to be argued here. It will find a place in all libraries which aim to be 
well furnished on such subjects. 


Besides other advantages, pamphlets like the following will be invaluable 
as sources of future history. It contains the Centennial Celebration of 
the Planting of the Presbyterian Church of Mount Pleasant, Penn., October 
10th, A. D., 1874; together with the Addresses of Rev. James I. Brownson, 
D.D.; Rev. John M. Barnett, Rev. John M’Millan, D.D., and the Proceed- 
ngs and Exercises connected therewith. 


Robert Carter & Bros. issue a new and cheap edition of the Discourses 
and Sayings of our Lord Fesus Christ, illustrated in a series of exposi- 
tions by the late John Brown, D.D., of Edinburgh, Scotland. Two volumes 
in one; 1,245 pages. Price, $3.50. A book rich in instruction and sug- 
gestive exposition of the words of the Great Teacher; a store-house, both in 
the way of material and examples for expository’preaching; valuable alike 
for ministers and private Christians, and in price quite the cheapest in pro- 
portion to its contents among recent issues of its kind. 
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The Evangelical Prize Essay on Infidelity ; Infidelity Dissected.—By 
the Rev. Thomas Pearson, Eyemouth, Scotland; Geo. MacDonald & Co., 
Chicago. 12mo, pp. 392. 

The original publication of this author on the subject of infidelity appeared 
in 1853, and in the course of five years reached a circulation of over 30,000 
copies. Since that time great changes have taken place in respect to many 
matters—<cientific and philosophical—connected with the subject of super- 
natural religion—so great, indeed, that the discussions of that period seem 
almost antiquated to-day. In that respect, this volume, which is divided into 
two parts—Infidelity, in its Aspects and in its Causes—is defective. What 
changes or modifications have been made in the original work we are unable 
to say, as we do not now have it before us, but much of the discussion of the 
volume carries us back to names and times@st receding into obscurity. The 
book thus givés us an exposition of the past rather than of the present, and as. 
such it has the merit of familiar and generally thorough acquaintance with the 
subject, and a lucid and animated style. But the readers of to-day will regret 
that while the names of Hugh Miller, Morell, Owen, Fichte, Hegel, Strauss, 
Cousin, Newman, Parker, and others of the last generation are conspicuous, 
we miss altogether those of the thinkers of our time, who are properly the 
leaders of the opposing host. The book is neatly printed and bound. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co., bring out Zhe Philosophy of Natural The- 
ology, an Essay in confutation of the Skepticism of the Present Day, 
which obtained a prize at Oxford, Nov. 26th, 1872; by the Rev. William 
Jackson, M. A., F. S. A., author of some previous philosophical publications. 
It discusses the Philosophy of Design; The Conditions of Human Knowl- 
edge; The Belief of Reason; Production and its Law, Causation, and 
Responsibility in Themselves, and especially in relation to the theistic 


argument. It shows a wide familiarity with the literature of the subject,. 


and generally a right conception of the cardinal points and issues of the con- 
troversy. It is also quite a repository of extracts from principal authors, 
whether in prose or poetry, on the different aspects of the subject. But 
while this gives value to the book in one view, it detracts very much from 
its artistic merit, and its power to carry along the average reader. The 
author’s essay proper is so overlaid with accumulated notes, appendices, and 
quotations, and is itself so constantly diverging from a direct inward move- 
ment to side issues, that it lacks that rhetorical condition of high power 
over readers—going straight tothe mark. It has in this respect the defects 
which we have noticed in several British writers of late, notably in 
McLeod’s “‘ Philosophy of Economies.” But while it is too diffuse and undi- 
gested, it is far from being empty or jejune. It has real value for all 
students of Apologetics, not merely for its own reasonings, but especially as 
a thesaurus of opposite sayings of others. Its great deficiency is one of 
method and style. The author might emulate with advantage the concise- 
ness, clearness, and strength of Gladstone, whose characterization of Herbert 
Spencer he quotes, and which cannot easily be surpassed. 

‘* Our writer—or, as he is now termed, thinker—announces with pleasure 
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that he has found the means of reconciling religion and science. The mode 
is in principle most equitable. He divides the field of triumph between 
them. To science he awards all that of which we know or may knowsome- 
thing; to religion he leaves a far wider domain—that of which we know and 
can know nothing. This sounds like jest but it is melancholy earnest, and 
I doubt whether any such noxious crop has been gathered in such rank 
abundance from the press of England in any former year of our literary his- 
tory, as in this present year of our redemption, eighteen hundted and 
‘seventy-two. ” 





ART. XI.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY 
INTELLIGENCE. : 


ASSYRIAN LIBRARIES. 


ReEcENT Assyrian discoveries seem'to confirm the old saying that there is noth- 
ing new under the sun. Four thousand years ago the Babylonians possessed 
libraries and librarians, catalogues and bookshelves, though the greater part of 
their books were written on clay instead of on paper. Papyrus was occasionally 
used; but generally the Babylonian book was an oblong piece of clay, which was 
stamped on both sides with a metal stylus, and then hardened in the fire. So 
minute are the characters engraved upon it, that it is difficult to imagine how they 
could have been impressed without a magnifying glass ; and as a crystal lens was 
actually found by Mr. Layard on the site of Nineveh, it would seem that magnify- 
ing glasses were known at an early date. Specimens of these clay tablets— 
“ateres coctiles,” as Pliny calls them—may be seen in the British Museum. 
Every great city of Babylonia and Assyria had, at least, one library, which was 
stowed away in a chamber of the king’s palace, and placed at the public service. 
We gain some idea of the extent to which education was spread from the fre- 
quently recurring statement that the libraries were formed for the use 
of ‘‘the people.” The oldest libraries were those of Babylonia, the mother 
country of the civilization of Western Asia. Those of Assyria were established 
in imitation of the earlier ones of Chaldea; and the books with which they were 
stocked were mostly copies or later editions of Babylonian works. Assyria was 
originally a dependency of the southern empire; its rise was coeval with the de- 
cline ot Babylonia, and its civilization was derived from the latter country. The 
primitive population of Babylonia spoke an agglutinative language, allied to the 
idioms of the modern Finns or Tartars. It was they who invented the cuneiform 
or arrow-headed system of writing, and founded the great cities of Chaldea. Their 
literature was very extensive, and required libraries in which to be preserved. At 
a date interior to 2000 B.c., they were conquered by the Semites from the West, who 
appropriated their culture and gradually succeeded in extirpating their language. 
This language is termed Accadian, and it became to the Semites of Babylonia and 
Assyria what the Latin language was to the scholars of medieval Europe. Their 
science and literature were locked up in this dead tongue; and even in practical 
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life a knowledge of it was needed when legal precedents or ancient leases. and 
contracts were in question. Down to the last days of the Assyrian and Babylon-. 
ian empires, every educated man had to be acquainted with this extinct language. 
For this purpose, grammars, dictionaries, and phrase books of Accadian and Se- 
mitic Assyrian were compiled; and works written in Aceadian were provided 
with an Assyrian translation, which was sometimes in a parallel column, and 
sometimes interlinear. 

Babylonia has not yet been excavated; and our knowledge of these libraries is 
accordingly confined to the contents of the libraries of Sennacherib and his grand- 
son Assurbanipal, or Sardanapalus, the larger part of which has been brought 
from Nineveh to the British Museum. Most of the works in the museum are 
later editions of older Babylonian texts; very often there are several editions of 
the same text, and where the original had become illegible, the copyist wrote “la- 
cuna,” or “recent lacuna.” When a work was translated from Accadian, the 
Accadian text was almost invariably given; and to these translations, together 
with the grammars, dictionaries, and phrase books already alluded to, modern 
scholars owe the recovery of the long-lost language of Accad. Among the most 
curious of these works is a long one, in seventy tablets or books, on astronomy and 
astrology, which was drawn up for a Babylonian monarch who reigned about 2,000 
B.C. The catalogue of this work mentions separate treatises on the Pole star, on 
comets, on the movements of Venus, etc., and at the end tells the reader to write 
down the number of the table he wishes to consult, and the librarian will thereup- 
on hand it to him. Even at this remote epoch, therefore, the modern system of 
registering books was in use; indeed, every tablet had its press mark. Besides 
the astrological tablets, there is a long work on omens, with formule for averting 
witchcraft or practising sorcery, which seem to be extremely ancient, as well as a 
large collection of hymns to the gods, which formed the ritual of the Accadians. 
Many of the passages in these hymns remind us of the Hebrew psalms. Closely 
connected with the hymns are old legends and epics, which are thrown into a 
poetical form. One of these epics came from Erech, and consisted of twelve 
books, each answering to a sign of the Zodiac, and relating to the adventures 
of a solar hero. The books were originally independent lays, and the eleventh is 
the story of the Deluge, which bears a remarkable resemblance to the account in 
Genesis. Another group of legends contains one which describes very fully the 
building of the tower of Babel; while a third group presents us with a history of 
the Creation and the Fall of Man, similar to that of the Bible. More details, how- 
ever, are furnished than can be found in the Mosaic narrative, and an account is 
also given of a war of the evil spirits against the gods. A very interesting legend 
describes the descent of the goddess Istar into Hades, and another tells how the 
seven wicked spirits fought against the moon. 

But all this is but a small portion of the Assyrian and Babylonian literature now 
in the British Museum. There are works on agriculture, collections of ancient 
proverbs, tables of laws and precedents, contracts and leases, public dispatches 
and private correspondence, prayers and beast fables, didactic treatises and hints 
on government, tables of cube roots and other mathematical formule, lists of ani- 
mals and stones, of countries and towns, of gods and temples, of foreign products 
and classes of persons, and, above all, annals and other historical documents. 
One of the latter is a catalogue of the kings and dynasties of Babylonia, another 
an account of the relations between Assyria and its northern neighbor from the: 
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earliest times, while the remaining texts describe historical incidents of the reigns 
of former monarchs. None are so important, however, as the lists of the Assyrian 
eponymes, that is, officers after whom each year was named. These lists are, of 
course, of purely Assyrian origin, and they have enabled scholars to restore the 
chronology of Assyria (and thereby of Judea, also) with absolute precision from 
the tenth century B.C. 

The librarians were called ‘‘ the men of the written tablets.” The first librarian 
ef whom we know was a certain Mul-Anna, the son of Gandhu. His signet cylin- 
der is now in Europe, and we learn from it that he presided over the library of an 
early Accadian king of Ur. Ur is the city mentioned in Genesis as the birthplace 
of Abraham, and the signet must be assigned to a very ancient date—more than 


4,000 years ago. Such is the antiquity of the office of librarian, and of the respect 
paid to books,—London Bookseller. 


"GERMANY. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, Part I., 1875, contains an article by Rudolph 
Schmid on ‘‘The Darwinian Theory of Development,” and its present attitude 
toward theology. Accepting as not atheistic certain elements of that theory, it 
criticises the use made of it against the fundamental truths of theology, exposing its 
incongruity, and its inadequacy to explain phenomena. The author notes the 
groundless but tacit assumption on the part of some writers, that what is subsequently 
developed is found potentially in the original life-cells; making these as mysteriously 
potent as the intelligent creative cause to which they except, and which it is their 
design to eliminate. The value of his article of sixty pages is mainly in its exhibition 
of the present state of speculation in Germany, and in its criticism of Heckel, whose 
work has been reviewed by Huxley in the Academy, from which the Social Science 
Monthly, in this country, has copied the article. A comparison of Huxley's excessive 
eulogy with Schmid’s searching criticism will leave a humiliating impression of 
Huxley’s flippant exultation over the bearing of Heckel’s work on revealed religion 


The principal works reviewed are Neiff’s Die Christliche Glaubenslehre, which ig 
highly appreciated, and Lechler’s Life of Wycliffe, of which the third part, taking 
up the career of Huss, has now been published. Lechler’s investigations have 
thrown much new light on Wycliffe’s career. Wycliffe’s ‘‘poor preachers’ were 
first clerical, but afterwards laymen. The charge against him, that he made the 
validity of the sacraments dependent on the character of the administrator, is dis- 
proved. As to Huss, upon whom Wycliffe’s influence made a deep and abiding 
impression, Lechler presents an outline of his career, and discusses some contro- 
verted questions connected with it. He pays’ special attention to the circumstances 
of the German secession from the Prague University, to the safe conduct given to 
Huss by Sigismund, and the relations of the Bohemians to the Council of Constance, 
The contrast between the manly, robust, and even defiant Wycliffe, and the more 
gentle, peace-loving, but finally resolute Bohemian reformer, is finely drawn, Each 
character has its own peculiar excellence and attraction, In the close of his work, 
Lechlerhas noticed several other predecessors of Luther, among them Goch, Wessel, 
Wesel, and Savonarola. 

The most notable contribution in the Second Part is the continuation of the able 
discussion on John’s Gospel, by Prof. D, W. Beyschlag, of Halle, of which we have 
already given some account. In this article, Dr. Beyschlag takes up the specific 
objections to the Johannean origin of the fourth Gospel, and replies to them in detail, 
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with equal acuteness and fairness. His general conclusion is, that only an eye-witness 
could have written this Gospel; and that the miracles therein recorded have his 
personal testimony to-their truth. Another article will complete the series, which 
we hope may be translated. Dr. Gustav Baur contributes an interesting address on 
the “ Rightful Claims of Theology as a Necessary Factor in the Organism of the 
Sciences ;’’ and Pastor Engelhardt writes on the “Epilogue of Ecclesiastes,” as a 
key to the whole book. Heppe reviews in some detail, with friendly criticism, the 
younger Dorner’s work on the theology of Augustine; and Dr. Késtlin gives an 
account of his “ Life and Writings of Luther,” and a notice of a recent work by 
Diestelmann on “ The Last Conversation of Luther with Melanchthon on the Lord’s 
Supper,” which Hardenberg first fully 1eported, declaring that Luther then said 
there had been “much too much of it”—to which Melanchthon replied: “ Let us 
then write something to allay the strife;’”? and Luther rejoined, “I have often 
thought of it, but the whole doctrine might thus become suspected; I commend 
it to Almighty God; but do you do something about it after I am dead.” 
Késtlin thinks this report rests on insufficient data, perhaps on some of Luther’s 
earlier statements, but not giving his latest views. 


Fournal of Scientific Theology (Zeitschrift f. d. Wiss. Theol.), edited by Dr, 
Adolph Hilgenfeld, I., 1875. F. Hitzig (recently deceased in Heidelberg), on the 
Names of God in the Old Testament—a philological essay. 2. The Alabarchs, or 
Arabarchs, in Egypt, by Dr. Emil Schiirer. This perplexing officer is thought by 
the writer to be a collector of taxes on the river, 3. H. Holtzmann, Hermas 
(Pastor), and John—a critical and unsatisfactory argument to show that the Shepherd 
of Hermas was written before John’s Gospel. 4. A. Hilgenfeld on Apelles the 
Gnostic. 5. The last article, on Servetus and the Bible, by H. Tollin, licentiate in 
theology, is a curious and learned account of the relation of Servetus on the one hand- 
to the Bible, and on the other to scholastic theology. The writer claims that Ser- 
vetus not only abandoned the terminology of the schools, but held to and confessed 
a Trinity in the Biblical form, and thus led the way in a thorough return to a simple 
Biblical theology. The article is interesting, though one-sided ; and it shows how 
the complete ignorance of the Bible by Servetus until he was seventeen years old, and 
his enthusiasm for it, led him to revolt against the whole of the dogmatic teaching 
of the church. The writer has in preparation a larger work on Servetus, who, among 
other things, is claimed to be the discoverer of the circulation of the blood. 6, 
Xeniola Theologica, by H. Rénsch, on the citation of Jeremiah, x : 2 (“Learn not the 
way of the heathen”) in the New Testament (Matt. x. 5). 


Fournal of Lutheran Theology (Zeitschrift f. d. Luth. Theol.) Il. 1875. A. 
Téttermann, The Millo in Jerusalem (1 Kings, ix: 15, 24; xi: 27); interpreted as 
an aqueduct. E, Wetzel, The Apostles in the Apostolic Council—differing in 
éssential respects from all other councils. E. Elster, against Determinism (or Ne- 
cessity). Fr. Bichler, The Lutheran Dogmatics of the Seventeenth Century, and 
Scholasticism, first part—a concise and clear sketch. More than two-thirds of this 
number is filled with a Critical Bibliography of recent theological works; a careful 
review, from the Lutheran standpoint. , 


Theological Quarterly (Quartalschrift), edited by the Tiibingen Roman Catholic 
Professors, I., 1875. Prof. Dr. Kober on Corporal Punishment as employed in the 
Church against the Clergy and Monks—an historical summary, in 70 pages, to be 
continued. D . Schdnen, a third article on the nature of Solemn Vows, etc. Dr: B. 
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Neteler, The Seventy Year-Weeks in Daniel, on the basis of Seyffarth. Reviews of 
Bannard’s History of St. Ambrose; of Béhringer’s Athanasius and Arius (pp. 628; 
1874); of Baudissen’s essay on Jahve and Moloch, etc., a very able trea ise by a 
« privat-docent” of Leipsick. 

The Zeitschrift f. d. Historische Theologie, 1875, ii, contains only two articles ; 
but both of them are of decided interest and value. The first, by R Christoffel, is an 
elaborate account of the Life and Writings of Cardinal Gasparo Contarini, as the 
foremost man in an “ Old Catholic” reform movement, in the bosom of the Roman 
Catholic Church, in the second quarter of the sixteenth century. The other article, 
by Prof. Kahler, describes at length the efforts of the ‘ Evangelical” princes of the 
sixteenth century for the moral reformation and elevation of the people. 

Historische Zeitschrift, herausg. von Heinrich von Sybel, Prof. zu Bonn, Band 32, 
1874. 1. Nero and the Christians, by H. Holtzmann, 2. The Four Hundred 
Pforzheimers, by David Coste. 3. History of the Principles of the Roman Church 
on Slavery, Compulsory Faith, and Demonism. 4. On the German Imperial Saga, 
by Sigmund Riezler. 5. History of the Electoral College, by E. Winkelmann. 6, 
History of Councils, by F. von Schulte. 7. House of the German Merchants 
in Venice, by W. Heyd. 8. Contribution to the History of Maximilian II., by W. 
Maurenbrecher. 9. The Murder of the Ambassadors at Rastadt. 10, The Resti- 
tution of the Authentic Text of the Memoirs of La Rochefoucauld, by E. von 
Stockmar. 


MiLTon’s Political Writings are in the course of translation into German by 
Dr. W. Bernhardi. The first volume is out. 


Prof. Hubert Beckers, a faithful disciple of Schelling, has published an Essay 
on the Development of Schelling’s Philosophy, read on the anniversary of his 
birth-day, celebrated by the University of Munich. 

The Brockhaus Conversations-Lexicon is to be fully revised in a new edition of 
15 vols. 

A periodical of novel character, entitled Der Antikritiker (The Anti-critic), has 
been started at Liegnitz, Germany. Its object is to give authors an opportunity 
of answering adverse reviews and of criticising their critics. It is edited by Neh- 
ring, who will publish all communications which are paid for, those only excepted 
which might involve him in a suit for libel. 


Fr. von Hellwald’s “ History of Culture in its Natural Growth to the Present 
Times,” is constructed wholly on the basis of the materialistic evolutionary hypo- 
thesis, the Right of Force, the Survival of the Strongest, the illusion of all the ideals 
of Faith; Morals, and even of Philosophy. Patriotism is to vanish next after faith. 
The policy of the Jesuits was wiser than that of the Reformers—the end sanctifies 
the means. This is, he says, the true law of civilization. He has a poor opinion 
of the Hebrews, and the Greeks, and the Middle Ages. 


R. Rothe’s Lectures on “ Church History and the History of the Christian Life,” 
are edited by Prof. H. Weingarten; the first vol. contains the ‘Catholic or 
Church Period.” The first vol. of a new work by Reuter is published: “ History 
of the Religious Awakening (4ufk/airung) in the Middle Ages, from the Close 
of the Eighth Century to the Beginning of the Fourteenth.” Prof. Margold, of 
Bonn, edits a new (the third) edition of Bleek’s “ Introduction to the New Testa- i 
ment.” Knobel’s Genesis (published in De Wette’s “ Exegetical Handbook ”’) is 
reédited, 3d ed., by Prof. Dillmann. 
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The Society of the Hague for the Defence of the Christian Religion proposes 
for prize essays, of 400 guilders each, the following topics : 

A popular treatise, giving an account of the Current Systems of Ethics, especial. 
ly in their relation to Christianity: a Handbock of Christian Pedagogics, scientific 
and practical. On what bases, and with what success, have attempts been made 
for the Union of Christian Churches? and what is to be expected from such 
attempts? Prizes will soon be adjudged to essays, already sent in, on the Descent 
of Man; Man’s Right to Freedom of Conscience ; the Rule and Right of Confirm- 
ation in the Dutch Reformed Church; the Destination and Proper Work of 
Woman ; and the Old Catholic movement. 


The Tyler Society of Haarlem proposes the following themes: History of 
Christian Ethics in the New Testament Period; on the maxim, “a Free Church 
in a Free State;’? What does Ethnology teach as to the Capacity of Man for 
Religion ? 

The distinguished Orientalist, Heinrich Von Ewald, of Gottingen, died early in 
May, nearly seventy-two years of age. He was fora time (1827 to 1837) connected 
with the University of Gottingen, but dismissed for his independence by the arbi- 
trary King of Hanover. His Hebrew Grammar—the most philosophical of all— 
and his History of the People of Israel (continued in a Life of Christ, and a history 
of the Apostolic Age) are well known through English translations. His latest 
work is an Old Testament Theology, completed last year, which is very prolix, but 
yet takes the highest place among the treatises on that subject. He was master 
of most of the Oriental literature, and wrote largely on the subject. He was 
almost always engaged in controversy, laboring sometimes under the impression 
that no one had a right to differ from him on subjects he had thoroughly studied. 
His Year-Book of Biblical Science, as was said of Warburton’s prefaces, was a 
place of execution. His theological position was mid-way between the destruc- 
tives and the conservatives. With all his critical boldness, he held fast to a 
special revelation. 


FRANCE. 


Revue des Deux Mondes, Jan. to April, 1875. Besides the inevitable romances 
of Cherbuliez and George Sand, this Review has its usual variety of articles, treated, 
of course, with ability. Among those of most general interest are two of M.Simonin, 
on the Children in the Streets of New York, their Lodgings and Schools, and on 
the Institutions of Charity and Correction (at Blackwell’s Island)—a very good 
account, based on Mr. Brace’s excellent book; Horace and His Translators 
(French), by M. Henri Blaze de Bury; three articles on the lately deceased critic, 
M. Sainte-Beuve, by M. O. d’Haussonville; Journals of Travels in Syria, by M. E. M. 
de Vogué, a very competent traveler; M. E. Vacherot, Deputy of the National 
Assembly, on the Liberty of Higher Instruction; on the Judiciary Reform in Egypt, 
by M. Charles Lavollée; on a new critical edition of Froissart, published from the 
manuscripts by the Society for the History of France, by M. Gaston Boissier; M. 
Gruyer on Lorenzo the Magnificent; Taillandier, of the Academy, on General 
Philip de Segur; a very instructive review of Charles de Rémusat’s recent work on 
English Philosophy, by M. Paul Janet, of the Institute; Travels in Persia, by M, 
Patenétre; the Third Centenary of the University of Leyden, by M. George Perrot, 
of the Institute; Réville, the Conflict of Natural Science and of Orthodoxy in 
England (Huxley, Tyndall, etc.); “The Gilded Age in America,” by Mark Twain 
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and C, Dudley Warner, is the subject of a sketch of American Life and Manners not 
very flattering and often exaggerated, by M. Th. Bentzon; Chicago and St. Louis,. 
the Two Rivals, by Simonin. The most interesting article, theologically, is by Renan 
(in the number for March 1), on “ The Apocalypse of A. D. 97—the Last Prophet 
of the Jews,” 2. ¢., on the Fourth Book of Esdras, which Renan assigns to this date 
(as do Holtzmann, Tischendorf, and others)—putting John’s Apocalypse, which he 
grants surpassed all others, about A. D. 68. Renan says, ‘‘ The peculiar glory of 
the people of Israel is its prophetism.’”’ The 4th of Esdras is, next to John’s Reve- 
lation, the most remarkable product of this hopeful and courageous prophetic 
spirit, In fact, on the lowest ground of putting it, in Hebrew prophecy we have 
the very beginning of any large and general views of the course and aim of history. 
The Comte de Paris communicates an article (from his forthcoming volume) on the 
Capture of New Orleans, extolling the exploits of Farragut. M. de Laveleye 
reviews Maine’s Lectures on the Early History of Institutions (the Breton Laws 
and the old Celtic Jurisprudence of Ireland). M. Alfred Fouillée has an admirable- 
criticism on the “ English Doctrine of Right and Law, as founded on Self-Interest or 
Utility,” in which he discusses vigorously the theories of Bentham, Mill, Bain, 
Austin, and others, and acutely exposes the fallacy of this theory. He says: ‘ Des- 
cartes declared, ‘ Give me matter and motion, and I will remake the world.’ In like 
manner, Bentham and his school say, ‘ Give us pleasure and pain, and we will 
create a moral world and human society.’” “The English school may refine the 
doctrine of utility as much as they please, but they can never make from it a disin- 
terested rule, a principle of law and right, This can only be achieved by elevating 
the idea of moral right above all men (all self-interest), or, to use the English phrase, 
by ‘a loyalty’ superior to utility and-to force.” 


Revue Chrétienne, 1875. January to April. Lichtenberger, a Discourse pronounced 
at the re-opening of the Free School of Religious Sciences, Strasbourg; L. Masse- 
bieau on Alexandre Dumas, the younger, as a moralist—a severe and just criticism ¢ 
E. de Pressensé on the old Roman Religion and Christianity, commending most 
cordially a recent work of Gaston Boissier, on the Roman Religion, from Augustus 
to the Antonines; L. Gruner, on some late works upon the Harmony of the Bible 
and Science, viz: Pozzy and Rivier on the Bible Doctrine of Creation ; E. Ber- 
sier, Paul and Onesimus; P. Rouffet, the Jesuits and the Church of Rome, reviewing 
Prof, Huber’s able work on the Jesuits ;, Ch. Waddington on Eschenauer’s Uni- 
versal Morals—an able work by a French pastor, which received a prize from the 
French Academy ; J. Penel, Instruction at the Sorbonne and the College of France ;. 
Ed. Stapfer, Unedited Letters of Maine de Biran and of Stapfer; Ch. Waddington,. 
the Science of the Good ; Th. Roller, the Present Ecclesiastical Crisis ; L. Rey, a 
series of articles on the Autobiography of John Stuart Mill; Edmond Stapfer, His- 
tory of Messianic Ideas, from Alexander to the Emperor Hadrian—a review of a 
work with this title by Maurice Bernes, discussing chiefly the apocryphal literature ; 
Julien Penel, Mr. Gladstone and the Roman Question ; F. Lichtenberger, on recent 
German political and religious movements. 


La Critique Philosophique is the title of a weekly review, edited by MM. 
Renouvier and Pillon, now in its fourth year, which is devoted to the interests 
of a spiritual philosophy, and of moral ideas, against the prevalent materialistic 
skepticism, In the numbers for this year are articles on Criticism, Skepticism,. 
and Certitude; Proudhon’s Anti-Theism; History and Metaphysics of the Aphorism: 
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“God is the evil;” the Basis of the so-called Irrefragable Demonstration in 
Philosophy ; Political Sophisms, etc. 

It is a noticeable fact, that while the prevailing tendencies in Germany and England 
are, to so large an extent, materialistic, in France theyrun in an opposite direction— 
even among scientific men. The spiritual school is taking the lead. At the Sor- 
bonne, M. Caro’s lectures on the Problem of Human Destiny, and M. Janet (a still 
abler man) on Contemporaneous English Psychology, are of an elevating character. 
The latter reviews the writings of Bain, Mill, Darwin, etc. 

In Paris, 754 periodicals are now published: Theology has 53; law 63; history 
and geography 10; general literature 53, etc. 

A new edition of the well-known Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques, first 
published more than twenty years since, is in the course of republication, edited by 
Ad. Frank, member of the Institute. The six volumes will be reduced to one large 
octavo, double columns, issued in monthly parts of 160 pages, at 31¢ francs each, to 
be completed this year. Large additions and improvements are promised, especially 
upon the philosophers deceased during the last twenty years—no names of the living 
being commemorated—e. g., Cousin, Rosmini, Schopenhauer, Hamilton, Mill, Comte, 
Ballanche, Gratry, Saisset, etc. Paul Janet has rewritten his article on Devoir, 
Ch. Lévéque contributes a critical estimate of the Peripatetic Philosophy. The 
‘sciences’? are to be more.fully represented. M. Martin, Dean of the Faculty, 
has a comprehensive article on Galileo, on the basis of new researches and 
documents. This Philosophical Dictionary was useful in its older form—one of the 
more convenient manuals, and quite impartial, devoted in the main to the “ spiritual 
school” of philosophy in France. This new edition will be welcome to scholars and 
thinkersand it is cheap. 

The sixth volume of M. Gustave Desnoiresterres’ work on Voltaire and French 
Society in the eighteenth century, is published by Didier. It is devoted to Voltaire 
and Rousseau, and closes with the tragedies of Calas, Sirven, and De la Barre. The 
whole work is meant to be a complete collection of all that pertains to Voltaire, and 
it is said to be executed with great fidelity. 

Protestant France, edited by MM. Haag, 1846 to 1858, is to be reissued on a 
more extensive scale, under the auspices of the Society for the History of French 
Protestantism. It will consist of five volumes. 

A new edition of the works of Laplace is to be edited by the French Academy, 
under the superintendence of M. Dumas. The edition published by the Government 
thirty years ago is out of print. 

The Academy reports that M. Taine is to supplement his work on “ The Intelli- 
gence” (which has been translated and published in New York) by a volume on 
«* The Will.” M. Ribot, whose book on “ Heredity ’’ has also been published here, 
is engaged upon-a new edition, in part to rebut the criticisms of Mr. Galton; and he 
is likewise preparing a work on the German Psychology. M. Fonillée, whose 
treatise on “Liberty and Determinism’? made a “sensation,” has published a 
** History of Philosophy,” in which he shows, like the Germans, that the elements 
of his own system of philosophy, a kind of metaphysical mysticism, are the result of 
the whole history of philosophy. 

ENGLAND. 

The April number of the British and Foreign Evangelical Review contains the 
fo owing very timely articles, most of them of marked, some of them of unusual, 
ability: I. Dr. McCosh on the Scottish Philosophy, by the Rev. T. M. Lindsay. 
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D.D. II. Family Worship, by the Rev. Thomas Smith, D.D. III. The Vatican 
Dogma; by the Rev. Professor Witheron, D.D., Derry. IV. On the Study of 
Assyrian and Egyptian, by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A., Oxford. V. The Phil- 
osophy of Religious Revival, by the Rev. W. Nicolson, M.A., St. Petersburgh. 
VI. The Proposed Presbyterian Council, by the Rev. Professor W. G. Blaikie, 
D.D., LL.D. VII. Supernatural Religion: the History and Results of Modern 
Negative Criticism, by the Rev. J. B. Paton. 

While the author of the article on Dr. McCosh’s Scottish Philosophy, on the 
whole, speaks in its praise, he strongly objects that it overrates that philosophy, and 
Reid, its chief expounder, while it underrates Kant. Professor Witherew sets. 
forth the immense and inevitable sweep of the Vatican Dogma in making the Pope 
Supreme Arbiter of all things human, with a clearness and conclusiveness, which 
we hope will command attention. It is noticeable that the profound paper of Mr. 
Nicolson on the Philosophy of Religious Revival, in developing the psychological 
basis for such phenomena in human nature, seems to sanction Kant’s “ antin- 
omy between the purely intellectual and moral spheres.” Is it necessary in order 
to save the moral nature of man to acknowledge an “ incompatibility ” between it 
and the intellectual? Andis the Scotch Philosophy obsolete in Scotland as Dr. 
Lindsay informs us? Is there no medium between Kant and the sensuous school? 
We are glad to see the Proposed Presbyterian Council properly signalized. The 
paper on Supernatural Religion ably exposes the shallowness of the Tiibingen 
school. We think a precise definition of the supernatural a desideratum in dis- 
cussions of this kind. 

The Theological Review (London) Fanuary. 1. The Natural History of Theism, 
by F. H. Hedge, D. D, 2. The Gospel Miracles, by John Wright, B. A. 3. The 
Endowment of Education, by C. E. Appleton, D.C. L. 4, Ewald’s History of the 
Hagiocracy in Israel, by F. R. Conder. 5. Theodore Parker, by Ellen Bibby. 
6. Rowland Williams, D. D., by John Owen. 7. In Memoriam: W. J. Lamport, 
by J. H. Thom, « 8. Mill’s Essays on Religion, 1, by C. B. Upton, B. A. April. 
1. Calvinism, by R. B. Drummond, B. A, 2. God, the Unknowable and the 
Knowable, J. Page Hopps. 3. Evolution in Religion, and its Results, by Albert 
Reville, D, D. 4. Mill’s Essays on Religion, II., Theism, by C. B, Upton, B. A. 
5. The Controversy on the Vatican Decrees, by Charles Beard, B, A. 6. Beard’s 
new volume of Sermons, by Frances Power Cobbe, 7. Miscellanea Theologica, by 
T. K. Cheyne, M. A., and John Kenrick, M. A. (on Genesis lix: 10, and the phrase, 
ego eim?, in the historical books of New Testament.) 

Dickinson’s Theological Quarterly is the title of a new periodical, published in 
London, which is to be made up wholly of articles from German, American, and 
French sources, at the low price of 2s a quarter. The first part, January, contains 
translations of Tischendorf on “ The Authenticity of the Gospels ;”” Zockler, of Greifs- 
wald, “The Biblical Account of Creation, and Natural Science ;” Delitzsch, “A June 
Day in Jerusalem;” Pastor Fuchs, on “The Person of Christ ;” Luthardt,; “The 
Divine Attributes Manifested in the Person of Christ ;”? and papers by Dr. J. P. 
Thompson (on ‘* Moses”’) ; Dr. Warner, “‘ The Christian Consciousness ;”” Mr, A, H, 
Newman, “ Biographical Sketch of Dr. Meyer, the Commentator,” etc. 

The last publication of the “ Theological Translation Fund” is Dr. F. Bleek’s 
“Lectures on the Apocalypse,” edited by Hossbach in German, and by Dr. S. 
Davidson in the English translation. The chapter on the History of the Use of the 
Apocalypse in the Church is of special interest. The same “ Fund” will soon issue 
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Zeller on the Acts, and Baur’s First Three Centuries of the Church. It has also in 
hand revised editions of the first volumes of Keim’s Jesus, and of Baur’s Paul, which 
-¢ will be exchanged for the volumes as first issued, on favorable terms for the sub. 
scribers.”’ ‘ The number of subscribers is as yet far from that required to cover the 
cost of the undertaking.” 

Dr. Peter Lorimer, Professor in English Presbyterian College, has found in the 
Williams Library three MSS. overlooked even by Neal, illustrating some new facts in 
the career of John Knox, particularly his ‘‘ Preaching in England, and his Influence 
on her Liturgy, Articles, and Parties”—published under the title, “ John Knox and 
the Church of England,” ete. The most important point is, that it was through 
Knox that Cranmer was led to frame that notable rubric on kneeling in the receiving 
of the Lord’s Supper—in which it is definitely declared, that it does not imply 
«adoration ”’ of the elements, and that ‘‘the natural body and blood of Christ are in 
heaven and not here.” This was not in the First Prayer-Book of Edward, nor did 
that contain any injunction about kneeling. Kneeling was to be ordered in the 
Second Prayer-Book of Edward (1552), and Knox strongly objected. Hence Cranmer 
was led to append the above rubric—which was an after-thought, and inserted as an 
-additional leaf. The “ preamble,” not in the Prayer-Book, shows its intent. Under 
Elizabeth, this rubric was again removed—and not restored for a hundred years. It 
is not retained in the American Book of Common Prayer. 

That indefatigable writer, Rev. S. Baring-Gould, has published a book on “ The 
Lost and Hostile Gospels; an Essay on the Toledoth Jeschu, and the Petrine and 
Pauline Gospels of the First Three Centuries, of which Fragments Remain.’* (London: 
Williams & Norgate.) Two versions of the “ Toledoth” are given under the title 
«« Anti-Gospels.” The author takes the ground that the original church at Jerusalem 
was hardly distinguishable from “the Essenic and Jehovine sects,’”” The silence of 
Josephus and Philo as to early Christianity is explained on the ground of its Jewish 
character in Palestine; Paul’s Christianity was anti-Jewish and Hellenistic. He 
supposes that besides the extant apocryphal Gospels, there was a large number of 
Gospels now lost, from which the present Gospels were collected—a part of Mark 
being the most ancient. 

Mr. F. Field’s edition of Origen’s Hexapla is now completed, by the publication 
of the second part of the first volume containing the books of Joshua, Judges, Kings, 
Chronicles, Esdras, Nehemiah, and Esther; all the rest were previously published. 
All the previous editions and MSS. have been faithfully used; and the result is a 
work of the very best critical scholarship. In particular, the Syriac Hexapla 
version has been fully used. 

J. B. McClellan is writing a new translation of the New Testament “ from a 
critically revised Greek text ;” with analyses, discussions of important questions, a 
new harmony of the Gospels, etc. The first volume, published by McMillan & Co., 
is on the Gospels; pp. 856. He discards most of the recent critics, and follows 
chiefly the ¢extus receptus. 

Prof, C. Robertson of University College, London, is to edit a philosophical journal 
called Mind: a Quarterly Review of Scientific Psychology and Philosophy, to 
embrace psychology, logic, zsthetics, ethics, biology, anthropology, etc. The project 
was started by Prof. Bain, of Aberdeen, 

A fac-simile reprint of the first edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress has been 
published in London, by Eliot Stock. It contains also some matter from the second 
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edition, and wood-cuts from various editions. Only one copy of the first edition of 
the first part is known to exist; it is in possession of H. S, Holford, Esq. This 
edition shows that Bunyan’s allegory, as we now have it, was a long growth, the 
fruit of repeated revisions and additions. 


Rev. James Brodie, in his “ True Text of the Old Testament,’ contends that the 
Septuagint version may represent an older and truer text than the Masoretic. He 
also discusses the question of the language of the Jews at the time of Christ’s 
coming. 

The tenth volume of Dean Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury con- 
tains four, viz. Grindal, Whitgift, Bancroft, and Abbot. He is, of course, favorable 
to Elizabeth’s intolerant archbishops, and bitter against the Nonconformists, of whom 
he writes: “ For Protestant dissenting ministers to assume the title of nonconformists 
is contrary to all church principle. They are not ordained ministers, and could not 
therefore conform if they would; before they could conform, they would have to be 
ordained.” The eleventh volume will be wholly taken up with the life of Arch- 
bishop Laud. 


Professor Charteris, of the University of Edinburgh, has in preparation a work on 
the “‘Early Testimonies to the Existence and Use of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment,” based on Kirchhoffer’s “ Quellensammlung.” 

The Roman Catholics in England are collecting materials to illustrate the history 
of their persecutions, Mr. Foley is gathering up documents upon the labors of the 
Jesuit Fathers during ‘‘ the Elizabethan Persecution.” Father Morris is publishing 
a series of volumes on “ The Troubles of Our Catholic Forefathers.”» He will soon 
issue a copy of a manuscript, discovered at Rome, entitled “ The True and Wonder- 
ful History of the Lamentable Fall of Anthony Tyrrell, Priest.” 

The fourth edition of Canon Westcott’s valuable ‘History of the: Canon of the 
New Testament” is just out, with a Preface on “ Supernatural Religion.” 

Prof. Meetzner’s “English Grammar,” in three volumes, has been translated by 
C.J. Grece, and published by Murray. Even Zhe Atheneum, while criticising some 
defects and omissions, is obliged to confess that “it surpasses sevenfold anything 
that any Englishman has yet done for his native tongue.” “ whether we consider 
the quality or the quantity of the work.” 


Mr. J. J. Bond, Assistant Keeper in Her Majesty’s Record Office, has prepared a 
“Handy Book of Rules and Tables for Verifying Dates,” which will be of great aid 
to the student of history. It explains the various calendars and eras, and gives all 
needful rules for reducing one calendar to another. 

The third edition, two volumes, of Sir Alexander Grant’s “ Ethics of Aristotle ”’ 
is very much improved. Parts of the essays are entirely rewritten. 

D. Hill Burton, author of the “ History of Scotland,” is writing “ A History of 
Great Britain during the Reign of Queen Anne.” 

Among the recent publications are Dr. Fairbairn’s Pastoral Theology—a post- 
humous work; Dr. Gifford’s Warburtonian Lectures on Prophecy, delivered in the 
Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, 1870-4; Plymouth Brethrenism Unveiled and Refuted, by 
Rev. Wm. Reid, D. D., Edinburgh; Rev. R. Johnstone, Lectures on the Epistle to 
the Philippians; The Principles of the Westminster Standards Persecuting, by Rev. 
Wm. Marshall, D, D., Coupar-Angus; Story of the Scottish Church from the Re- 
formation to the Disruption, by Rev. Thos. McCrie, D. D.; the second volume of 
Lewes’s “ Problems of Life and Mind ;” Canon R. C. Jenkins, The Privilege of 
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Peter and the Claims of the Roman Catholic Church, confronted with Scripture and 
the Testimony of the Popes Themselves—a learned summary, damaging to Cardinal 
Manning’s bold assumptions and assertions ; Robert Jamieson, D.D., The Inspiration 
of the Scriptures (Baird Lecture, 1873); The Chinese Reader’s Manual,-a Hands 
book of Biographical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference, by 
W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to the British Legation, published by the Shanghai 
Presbyterian Mission Press, and by Triibner & Co., London. Godet’s (of Neuchatel) 
excellent Commentary on Luke has been translated by F. W. Shalders, 2 vols. M; 
W. Habershon, The Wave of Skepticism and the ‘Rock ‘of Truth: a Reply to 
“ Supernatural Religion ;’? W. E. Jelf, An Examination into the Doctrine and 
Practice of Confession; Rev. C. A. Row, The Supernatural in the New Testament 
Possible, Credible, and Historical. 

Philosophical Works. R.S. Wyld, F.R.S. E., The Physics and Philosophy of 
the Senses; or, The Mental and the Physical in their Mutual Relations,” with 
diagrams and engravings. This work is based on the philosophy of force as ultimate 
in matter—the dynamical theory—and as leading to a theistic theory of the universe, in 
opposition to Spencer, Huxley, and Tyndall. “ Lux e Tenebris ; or, The Testimony ‘ 
of: Consciousnéss, a Theoretic Essay,” . This is also theistic and speculative. -The 
author’s theory is, that ther are “ mind cells” as well as matter cells. He cites, 
and agrees with, Spencer’s general doctrine that “ our knowledge of nonmenal 
existence has a certainty which our knowledge of phenomenal existences cannot 
approach; in other words, in view of logic as well as of common sense, realism is 
the only rational thesis; all the others are doomed to fall.” Only, Spencer does not 
say that the ultimate “ nonmenon ” is intelligent, rational mind. The first volume 
of the projected translation of Comte’s “ Positive Polity’’ is out; it is translated by 
Dr. J. B. Bridges. The other three volumes are-to, be translated by R. Conggeve, S. 
Beésly; and ‘T? Harrison. This. work. will revive. the discussion of:-Comtism/and, its 
relation to recent English theories. Mr. Francis Galton, whose work on “ Hereditary 
Genius ”. is. well-known, has published a continuation of it, on “‘ English Men of 
Science; Their Nature and Nurture,” a collection of facts and sfatistics bearing on 
the same point. Dr. Drysdale on “The Protoplasmic Theory of Life,” contends 
that vitality is resident in ‘a universally-diffused, pulpy, structureless matter,”— 
equivalent to the protoplasm of Dr. Lionel Beale. Dr. Charlton Bastian, in his 
«Evolution and Origin,” is still contending for “« spontaneous generation,” without 
any new facts. 





